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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



In introducing this work to the reader, I shall 
merely state that, having been for many years Interpreter 
to the HuU Police Court, my experience in that office 
has lead me to the knowledge of some curious facts, and 
extraordinary incidents, in the lives of certain individuals, 
the publication of which wiU be likely to interest, or at 
least amuse, the reading public. 

The reader of the following pages will not find a 
number of F^olice Cases reported as they took place in 
our local Court, for this is not a Police Court Calendar. 
This little impretending volume simply contains the 
revelations, or, I might designate them, the lucubrations 
of one who, in virtue of his office, has become possessed 
of many " odds and ends" in connexion with foreigners 
in the Port of Hull. 

To those readers, who might not feel an interest 
in Police Cases, I beg to state that I have introduced 
into this work several tales, which will bear out the title 
that " Truth is sometimes stranger than Fiction," without 
being directly connected with the Police Court. 

Some of the characters described in this work 
(which are authentic) I have introduced in the Play 
called " The Trial ; or. Broken Hearts and Homes," the 
favourable reception of which has induced me to insert 
the same at the end of this work. 

Yours truly, 

J. Jacobsen, Ph. D. 



THE REVELATIONS 

OF A 

POLICE COURT INTERrRETER; 

OB, 

" Truth is sometimes stranger than Fiction." 



ON" one of the first days of April, 1864, a 
Bohemian youth of some seventeen years 
of age, named Johan Matis, arrived at Hull. On 
the following day he paid an uninvited visit to 
the residence of a medical gentleman in Osborne- 
Street. Without either knocking or ringing he 
gained access to a first floor apartment, in which 
he quickly discovered a gold watch and chain 
belonging to the housekeeper. Without much 
delay he pocketed these valuable articles; and on 
returning to his place of exit from the premises 
he met the said housekeeper, who veiy naturally 
asked him if he was looking for the doctor, or what 
was his business? 

A 
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Master Matis' reply was in the German 
tongue, whicli the good lady could not understand. 
She then became impressed with the belief that 
the young man had made some mistake, and so 
allowed him to pass without further question; he 
then, in reply, made a low bow and took his 
departure. * 

He had not, however, gone far before the 
housekeeper begaii to feel the influence of suspicion. 
"Could that polite foreigner youth be a rogue?'' 
Where was her watch and its appendages ? Another 
moment reveals to her that she is minus her 
jewellery; that the young gentleman who could 
not speak English was a thief 

Information was at once given to the police, 
and through the instrumentality of that very useful, 
but much abused body, a printed description of the 
poor erring youth, the watch, and the chain, figui'ed 
upon the walls of the police stations in the priucipal 
towns throughout the Kingdom. 

After Matis left the surgeon's house, he took 
train for Liverpool. On his arrival there he made 
his way to the nearest pawnbroker's to pledge the 
jewellery. The pawnbroker not understanding him, 
took the articles in his hand, and whilst examining 
them soon perceived that they answered a descrip- 
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tioii of the hand-bill which he had just received 
from the station. The young man was therefore 
detained, a message was despatched, the police 
arrived, and he was soon safely lodged in "durance 
vile." He was brought to Hull by P.C. McCormick, 
and was committed to three month's hard labour, 
by T. H. Travis, Esq., our learned and most 
respected Stipendiary Magistrate. 

I do not know that I ever interpreted for a 
more imprudent thief than Johan Matis. When 
the magistrate asked him (through me) what made 
him steal the watch and chain, he having one of 
his own, and money besides, he coolly replied that 
his watch and chain were gifts from his father, 
which he would not part with on any account, and 
that thirty shillings (all the money he had) was 
not sufficient to pay his passage to America, whither 
he wished to proceed. 

I then asked him what he had to say for 
himself, "nothing,'' he replied, "except that I am 
fiorry I have been caught." 

Young as was this Bohemian thief, and 
daring as was his theft in Osborne-Street, yet far 
blacker crimes had he committed a few months 
before he honoured Hull with a visit. 

On one occasion, he, with an accomplice. 
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fonned a plan to rob a newly married forester, who 
resided about twenty miles from Prague, in a lonely 
house at a considerable distance from any other 
habitation. Matis so completely attired* himself 
in the garb of a female as to deceive the most 
observant eye. He then took up a position near 
the forester's house, at an hour when he knew the 
honest labourer would be returning from his daily 
toil Nor waited he long, for the forester soon 
arrived, and noticing that the impostor exhibited 
every sign of grief, enquired what was the reason 
she wept so bitterly; "I am an unhappy girl, the 
daughter of a respectable mechanic in Prague," 
(said the young rascal), " I have been enticed from 
home by a young man, who promised to marry me, 
but finding he intended to deceive me, I left him. 
Unfortunately I am entirely without money to 
take me back to my soiTowing parents, who will 
be in great distress when they discover my absence. 
Oh I they will be so delighted when I write to 
them, my father will hasten to fetch me, and his 
gratitude will know no bounds to those who shelter 
me, their kindness will not go unrewarded." 

The forester soon fell into the trap so skil- 
fully laid for him; he believed the sad story of the 
young desperado, and fancying he cpuld clearly 
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trace the outlines of a suffering conscience depicted 
upon the fiace of the poor girl, took her home to 
his dwelling. After supper, this "wolf in sheep's 
clothing" related again to the simple forester and 
his wife her tale of woe. The supposed object of 
charity was to be the companion of the servant, a 
rosy-cheeked girl of some seventeen summers. No 
sooner had the young villian and the servant 
entered the chamber than he applied a chloriforiiicd 
handkerchief to her mouth and nose, quickly 
depriving her of her senses. Quietly he sat for a 
couple of hours, until the iron hand of midnight 
chimed the hour of twelve in the steeple of the 
nearest church, then ! when silence reigned around, 
when nature seemed reposing under the mantle of 
the silent night, the young burglar cautiously and 
stealthily left the chamber, and groped his way to 
the bed side of his host and hostess. Again does 
he apply his medicated handkerchief, and by the 
potent aid of the narcotic with which he saturated 
a portion of it arc the two sleepers in the room as 
safe as their servant in the adjoining apartment. 
He then unlocked the outer door of the house and 
admitted his accomplice, who was furnished with 
burglar s implements ; they opened several drawers, 
in one of which tliey found a sum of money equal 
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to the value of thirty pounds in English money. 
They, also, from a large chest, abstracted some silver 
plate which the forester and his wife had received 
as marriage presents. 

The reader may imagine the anguish and 
grief of the inmates of the robbed house on the 
following morning; but, as "there is seldom an evil 
wind that does not blow good to some one," there 
was one young being made happy by this event, 
it was the lover of the rosy-cheeked girl. For the 
last few months he had been imploring her (but in 
vain) to fix the marriage day, she now, to his great 
delight, consented to be married on the following 
Sunday, declaring that the visit had so shaken her 
nerves she would not remain in service (or single) 
any longer. 

Matis and his accomplice, emboldened by 
their last success, shortly afterwards attempted a 
similai' one. In this, too, they succeeded, but had 
not long left the house before they met a police 
official; the cowardly Matis made his escape, and 
left his companion to shift for himself. The officer 
took the latter into custody, and when brought 
before the tribunal at Prague, made a full confession 
of their perpetrated villanies, and was sentenced to 
seven years imprisonment. 
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A few months afterwards it fell to my lot to 
interpret for a long bearded old Pole, who rejoiced 
in the name of Jacob Josephsky. The same day 
he arrived in Hull, he set himself up as a per- 
ambulating dealer in wash-leathers and sponges. 
He commenced his new trade on Monument 
Bridge, pacing to and fro, offering his wares for 
sale to the passers by. Towards the evening of 
the first day of his new calling, an inebriated young 
gentleman from London, who possessed more money 
than wit, in the folly of the moment seized the old 
man by his beard, and pidled him along. The 
cries of the poor Polander soon attracted a crowd, 
but two policemen arrived on the spot, and the 
cockney gentleman's frolic was brought to an 
abrupt conclusion, he was taken into custody. 
The foreigner could not speak English, so when 
the party arrived at the Police Station, I, (in my 
capacity of interpreter), was sent for. The aggressor 
was related to a family of distinction in London, 
a telegram was sent to them, the family's solicitor 
came down without delay, when an an-angement 
was made, under which old Josephsky received 
the sum of one hundred pounds, and his passage 
paid to Hamburg, to which place he departed at 
once. 
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A month later on I had an exceedingly busy 
day. I had to interpret for several foreigners who 
were prisoners, amongst whom was an aged man, 
a native of Poland. A police constable stated that 
he found him walking up and down on the 
Monument Bridge the greater part of the night, 
occasionally taking hold of his rather lengthy 
beard. When the police constable advised him to 
"move on," he replied in the language of his native 
land, and the result was they were not made any 
the wiser. The guardians of the night very 
naturally concluded that as no amount of per- 
suasion on their part, (persuasion in pantomime, 
I mean), could induce the old foreigner to leave 
the Bridge, he must be "touched in the upper 
story," or he must be meditating suicide, perhaps 
only waiting a favourable moment to take the fatal 
bound. Feeling and thinking thus, the police did 
what they conceived to be their duty, they took 
the old man into custody. 

When I told the prisoner the nature of the 
charge against him, and asked him for some 
explanation, he astonished me with this reply. 

"A few weeks ago/' said he, "a man arrived 
from Hull, at the town in Poland to which I belong. 
He had left that town a very short time before, in 
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a most destitute condition, but on liis return he 
was possessed of about one hundred pounds. His 
friends had endeavoured (but in vain) to extract 
from him the means by which he obtained his 
riches. They were of course astonished at his 
getting such a sum in so short a period, especially 
as he was known to be strictly honest; but he 
would not divulge (what he called) his secret of 
getting money, unless he was paid for it So," he 
continued, "I paid him seven Prussian thalers, 
almost all the money I was worth, for this secret, 
and he told me as follows: — " 

* As I was walking about on the Bridge, a 
well dressed youth took hold of my beard and 
dragged me along. A crowd of people gathered 
together, when two men seized the youth, and we 
were both taken to a large house. Their language 
I did not understand, but the interpreter told me 
that I should have one hundred pounds, if I would 
depart at once for Hamburg; I received that sum 
of money and left Hull.' 

"Hearing this strange tale," the prisoner 
continued, " I started the very next day on my 
way to a spot where fortunes were given to men 
for allowing their beards to be pulled." 

The policemen who had this silly creature in 
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charge, partly corroborated his extraordinary state- 
ment; they averred, that firam the hour of nine, 
(when they came on their beat), until one in the 
morning, they had observed him pacing the bridge, 
and holding his beard, as if inviting some one to 
clutch it. The prisoner was of course released 
from custody. 

Afterwards the poor fellow asked me if I 
could assist him in any way to get him back to 
Hamburg, for, he continued, " I am penniless and 
cannot speak English." 

I gave him my address, and told him to call 
upon me at my residence. Later in the day, being 
at dinner when he arrived, I invited him to join 
me, and it will not be supposed that he required 
much persuading. Before his arrival the party at 
my dinner table consisted of four persons, namely; 
my wife, two of my children, and myself. The 
second course having consisted chiefly of four 
pigeons, I told him, (apologetically), that if my wife 
had known she would have to dine five persons 
instead of four, she would, no doubt, have provided 
five pigeons. 

''I shall be very glad," he replied, "in 
making equal parts, (notwithstanding the fact that 
the number of pigeons is not equal to the number 
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of individuals at the table), even without cutting 
them." 

I nodded assent, and he proceeded thus: — 

" Here is a pigeon, (handing me one), for you 
and your good wife, here is one for your two 
children, the two others I shall take myseK 
Observe, added he, I have made equal parts. You 
and your wife, and one pigeon, make three; your 
two children and one pigeon also make three ; and 
two pigeons and myself make three." 

I stared in perfect astonishment at the wit 
and cunning of the man who could be guilty of 
such eggregious foUy of travelling from Poland to 
England, under the idea that he would receive a 
sum of money for merely allowing his beard to be 
pulled. I could not, nor can I to this day, reconcile 
these two things. 

As I have been relating about Poles, I am 
reminded of a little circumstance that occurred to 
myself in Poland, during my continental travels. 

" T was finishing my supper in the inn of a 
small village, about forty or fifty miles from 
Warsaw, when the landlord entered, saying, 'he 
hoped the supper was to my liking.' I told him 
I had enjoyed myself as much as any man in 
the kingdom." "Excepting his Excellency our 
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Magistrate/' replied the host. I said, " I except no 
one/* The landlord then informed me "that it had 
been always the custom of that place, as long as 
the oldest inhabitant could remember, to except 
that dignitary in everything." "Again/' T replied, 
" I should not except anybody." 

My host now informed me that he thought I 
did not know to whom I was speaking, at the same 
time raising his body to its full height, unbuttoned 
his coat, and with a smile of proud triumph 
exhibited a badge usually worn by a constable, 
stnd exclaimed, "what sir! after having given you 
to understand that I am myself a dignitary of the 
law. Yes sir! the very constable of the village, 
and yet you treat me in this contemptuous manner, 
I must now request you to follow me to his 
Excellency the Magistrate." 

I answered him as well as my irresistable 
laughter would permit, that I was quite willing to 
do so. While he went upstairs to put on his 
uniform I enqtiired of a guest what sort of a man 
the village magistrate was. "He is just such an 
ignoramus as his officer," was his reply, "T could 
mention many strange things about him, that would 
make you laugh." Our conversation was brought 
to a close by the return of the landlord, whom I 
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followed to the house of the village potentate. I 
can scarcely describe the pomposity and pride of 
the latter, as he sat down and listened to the 
statement of the constable host. At length the 
justice spoke forth : "young man! you were not 
content unwittingly to offend against the ministers 
of the law, by ommitting to comply with our ancient 
custom after it had been made known to you, but 
you offended wilfully." I was then fined a sum 
amounting to five shillings in English money; 
placing it upon the table, "Here!" I replied, 
"I have never been before such a stupid, impudent, 
and officious fellow as this landlord, 'excepting his 
Excellency our Magistrate;'" and before an hour 
had passed I left the village and its dignitaries a 
good way behind. 

I now resume the Revelations as Police 
Court Interpreter. 

In the year 1859, on the 15th of April, whUst 
sitting at my studies, a detective entered and told 
me he required my services as interpreter. He 
was going to arrest Mary Catharine Haman, and 
Mary Schwarts, of Hamburg, on a charge of 
decoying yoimg girls from this country for illegal 
purposes. Some of the Hamburger citizens had 
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telegraphed to the Police Authorities at HuU, that 
the above named persons were going to Liverpool, 
returning through Hull, with their booty, to 
Hamburg, and stating what time they were expected 
in Hull We went to the Railway Station, and 
amongst the passengers we noticed two foreign 
women coming out of a carriage, followed by two 
English girls. We followed in their track and saw 

them enter a house in S Street, kept by a 

German. Entering the house we told them upon 
what charge they were apprehended. In a few 
moments the detective and the two foreign women 
were seated in one cab, and I with the two girls 
occupied another. Suddenly, and to my great 
surprise, one of the girls commenced singing the 
following song, in the tune of "So early in the 



Those stairs I really cannot climb ; 
For needle- work I have no time, 
So at this place I would not stay, 
I slave so hard both night and day. 
So mum TU just give warning, 
When this day month is dawning 
I'U start with break of day. 

My cousin's not allowed to oall ; 
And walks — I never go at all. 
The other day so sharp you spoke 
When the soup tureen I broke. 
So mum I'll, &c. 
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Your wages are ho very mean ; 
You do'nt allow me crinoline. 
A bit of ribbon in my cap 
Will always make you stare and snap. 
So mum I'll, &c. 

For breakages you make me pay : 
And worrit me throughout the day. 
If on your bended knees you'd pray, 
Why bless you mum I would not stay. 
So mum I'll, &c. 

I cannot express the shame T felt at my very 
awkward position. I did everything in my power 
to conceal myself from the public gaze, feeling the 
character of the court, of which I am an humble 
member, was at stake. At last we reached the 
Station, and the women were locked up for the 
night. 

Next morning I took my usual place in the 
Police Court, in great trepidation, for I really feared 
some shocked individual might have informed the 
presiding magistrate of the loose company in which 
I had been seen on the previous afternoon. 

After several cases were disposed of, the two 
German women were placed at the bar, and I 
interpreted for them. They begged very hard to 
be released, stating this was their first vi&it to 
England and it should be their last, at the same 
time offering to pay the expenses of the two girls 
back to Liverpool. 
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The women were discharged with a caution. 
The same day they went off with a steamer to 
Hamburg, and the girls to Liverpool. 

The same evening I was summoned to attend 
an inq[uest on the body of a foreign sailor, before 
the much respected coroner of the borough, J. J. 
Thorney, Esq. 

The unfortunate deceased arrived in Hull on 
board a German merchant vessel, and his corpse 
was found about a mile from the town, with his 
brains blown out. 

The captain and crew of the ship stated, the 
man got on board at Hamburg, where he had 
engaged himself as steward. They soon found out, 
however, he had never been to sea, at least in the 
capacity of a sailor, as he did not understand his 
duties; but as the previous steward had been taken 
ill on the day the vessel had to sail, this man, who 
stated he had made one voyage, but had lost the 
certificate of his discharge, offered himself, and was 
accepted. He was very pensive, and mysterious 
in his manner, scarcely ever spoke to anyone, and 
often did not answer when spoken to. By his 
lifeless body a journal was found, written by him- 
self, in the Danish language, it was therefore 
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handed to me to interpret. I examined and found 
it contained a quantity of curious matter, which 
concluded with a statement that the writer being 
disgusted with life had determined to kill himself 
So the jury returned a verdict that the deceased, 
being of unsoimd mind, had committed suicide. 

As the vessel was to remain here for a few 
weeks the captain kindly lent me the journal, so 
that I might read it through, and, as I think the 
contents will interest the reader, I will here relate 
a part of the diary. 

The unfortunate deceased was bom in 
Denmark. His father was a merchant, who met 
with a reverse of fortune, and took it so to heart 
that he died. The son, (whose name T shall call 
Ulykke), at the time of his father's death was a 
student at the Copenhagen university, but he never 
felt any inclination to study. His father left him 
about six hundred pounds, and with this sum he 
determined to start for London, there to seek his 
fortune. He came from Copenhagen to Kiel, from 
there to Hamburg, and thence to Hull. Passing 
through the Market-Place of Hull, he observed a 
foreign looking youth who stood weeping, not far 
from the statue of King WiUiam. He spoke to 
him, and learnt that he was a Polish tailor, of the 
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name of Ganowsky. AH his money, (about three 
pounds), having been stolen from him, he did not 
know what to do, as he could not speak English ; 
that some other poor foreigners whom he had met 
with, and who could speak the English language, 
had applied with him to several of the tailors in 
the town for employment. Some said "they 
wanted no hands at present," others who wanted 
workmen, stated, " they gave work to be made out 
of the house, and they must have either respectable 
housekeepers as security, or security in cash for 
the honesty of their workmen." 

Ulykke remembered that this youth had come 
over in the same steamer as himself from Hamburg. 
He took him to his lodgings, where he ordered a 
good dinner for both. Ganowsky was very profuse 
in his thanks, he called Ulykke his preserver, and 
begged that he would take him as his servant, 
stating it should not cost him any more than if he 
travelled alone. He would cook for him, and keep 
his clothes in good repair. Dinner over, he took 
hold of Ulykke's feet, drew off his boots, fetched his 
slippers, and then communicated a brilliant polish 
to the boots. He took Ulykke's meerschaum pipe, 
filled it with tobacco, and having lit a paper he 
held it to the pipe, and stood in the attitude of an 
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Eastern slave. Ulykke told him to ring the bell, 
as he wanted his landlady to make him some coffee, 
but Ganowsky suggested it would be cheaper and 
better to let him buy the coffee and sugar and 
make it himself. Ulykke consented, Ganowsky 
bought the provisions for him and prepared his 
meals ; he was very attentive to all his master's 
comforts, he ironed wrinkles out of his clothes, and 
had a particular mode of making clothes look neat 
and fresh. He assisted him with his toilet, and 
curled and parted his hair beautifully. 

Ulykke being a man who liked to enjoy him- 
self with the world's luxuries, thought of all the 
before mentioned comfoi-ts, and was considering 
one evening whether he should take Ganowsky 
into his service permanently, when the youth 
perceiving his master^s good humour, asked him if 
he had made up his mind to take him entirely as 
his servant? He had just written a letter to his 
poor widowed mother, and he should feel so happy 
if he might add a line telling her that he had been 
engaged. Ulykke said he had found him very 
useful, but that it was his duty he owed to himself 
and society to have a character from him for 
honesty. "Here," said Ganowsky, "read this 
letter. I have been writing to my mother, in it 
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you will find how gratefully I have expressed 
myself towards you." 

Ulykke found the letterfuUof kindsentiments 
towards himself, very strongly expressed, but 
what especially attracted his attention was the 
following: — 

"I cannot tell you dear mother! what a 
handsome man my master is. Depend upon it he 
will some day marry a lady who keeps a carriage 
and a host of servants. If he engages me he will 
perhaps reward my humble services by making 
me the major 'Domo' of his establishment." 

"You remember, mother, the tailor Prowsky, 
who passed himself off as a Polish count, and 
married a lady, but my master is in every respect 
superior to him. If I can first get to speak 
English, I will try and make friends with the 
servants of the great people, and endeavour to 
assist my master at the wheel of fortune, since he 
so richly deserves it." 

" Ganowsky," exclaimed Ulykke, " from this 
momemt you are not only my servant, but my 
confidential friend, and should I ever succeed in 
what you hint at, I will make you my major 
'Domo' with a salary of one hundred pounds a 
year, and for the present I shall give you ten 
shillings per week. 
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"What a glorious and wonderful country is 
England ! " continued Ulykke ; " my respected mother 
had a brother who once lived in England, and he 
used to give an extraordinary description of the 
place. 'The people, (he used to say), drive over 
the houses, and walk under the water, (meaning 
the railway and the Thames Tunnel), their linen 
they boil, and their meat eat raw ; their coats they 
lay down, and their people they hang up. Nowhere 
but in England can you get a real plum-pudding, 
and there even the poorest people eat white bread ! 
The very, flooring is covered with a carpet. 

" I remember," continued Ulykke, "how my 
poor uncle got so vexed when he was praising 
England in a cofifee house abroad, and was 
contradicted by some persons, who said that there 
were some roguish people there called lawyers." 
"liars, perhaps they meant," humbly suggested 
Ganowsky, Ulykke continued without heeding 
the interruption. "As you do not know anything 
of English affairs I will make a few remarks. 

" Poor Uncle, (as I said before), resided in 
this country for a number of years, and was a 
clever man. * Men's evil passions,' he used to say, 
'bring more briefs into the lawyer's bag than 
justice. Quen's counsellors and barristers are 
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highly respectable men, and from them are chosen 
the jndges and magistrates of the land. Attorneys, 
solicitors, tod notaries are a very respectable 
class, and if among ten thousand of these legal 
practitioners you should find a few who do wrongs 
who can wonder. Where will you find so large a 
number of men without some black sheep amongst 
them?' My uncle used to say 'some of us live 
half our lives before we get rid of our prejudices. 
There are prejudices against religions, against 
nations, colour, professions, and trade.* That great 
writer and statesman, (The Eight Hon. Benjamin 
Disraeli), has shown a noble literary example, by 
'defending the Jew6' in his works. Of late years 
he has removed much prejudice from that ancient 
people. My uncle was a good christian, as well 
as an enlightened man. He often remarked to 
me, that prejudices were decidedly the fruits of 
ignorance, and that travelling in foreign countries, 
and mixing with society would enlighten a man. 
He was once in a small town in England, when a 
foreigner was brought before a justice of the peace, 
for some petty offence. The prisoner stated in a 
few broken accents that he did not understand 
English. The justice, (in reply), said he could not 
believe that if a man could speak as much in 
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English as he; (the prisoner), had just done, but 
that he could understand English. My uncle, 
who was present, said that a man might be able to 
speak even many more words than had been 
spoken by the man at the bar, and yet not under* 
stand the language; but the justice stated that he 
had his own opinion on that subject. 

"Some yeai's afterwards, my uncle met the 
magistrate at Hamburg, they shook hands in a 
very friendly manner, the magistrate saying that 
he had now convinced himself during his tour in 
Germany that what my uncle had told him was 
true. He could now speak a great many German 
words, but still did not understand that language. 
*I shall certainly,' continued the justice, 'make it 
known to my brother magistrates, that a man may 
be able to pronounce a great many words of a 
foreign language without understanding what might 
be spoken to him in that language.' " 

The conversation of XJlykke was here inter- 
rupted by the landlady, who stated that a gentleman 
of the name of Coates wished to see him. 

"It is the interpreter," said Ulykke, "to whom 
I brought a letter of introduction from my uncle 
in Copenhagen, he promised he would call upon 
me this afternoon." 
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Ulykke observed that when the interpreter 
entered he stared with surprise at Ga^owsky, who 
seemed taken aback; but without taking any 
notice of the same Ulykke invited the interpreter 
to take a cup of coffee and a pipe with him. 

"By the bye/' said the interpreter, "is this 
young man, (pointing to Ganowsky) your servant" 

"Yes/' said Ulykke, " and he is my particular 
friend." 

Ulykke now asked the interpreter how long 
it would take him to learn the English language? 

"That is a difficult question to answer," he 
replied, "a person who has a strong inclination 
may learn a language in the country where it is 
commonly spoken in about twelve months, that is 
if he mixes with the natives. I mean simply to 
speak it, but to read and write it correctly would 
necessitate a long course of instruction and study. 
A person, too, may, on the other hand, be able to 
read and write a foreign language without speaking 
it; that is frequently the case if persons have no 
opportunity of moving in the society of persons 
who speak that language. It is an essential point 
to accustom the ear to the sound and the proper 
pronunciation of the words." 

Ulykke began to feel interested in the con- 
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versation, and to get rid of Ganowsky, told h\m he 
might go to the theatre, at the same time handing 
Hm some money for that purpose. After the latter 
had taken his departure the interpreter continued: 
"I was saying it was necessary to hear a 
language spoken often. You must repeat difi&cult 
words, that the ear may become conversant with 
their proper sound, before you would be able to 
understand a language. In proof — a child that is 
bom deaf cannot learn to speak. I knew a Dane, 
a cooper by trade, who came to this country when 
he was eighteen years of age, but he had the 
misfortune a year before he came to England to 
become entirely deaf When I became acquainted 
with him he had been in this country for upwards 
of thirty years, but only could speak his own 
language. I have known German tailors who 
have come over with their wives, and have worked 
for German masters who only employed German 
workmen; I have known such people who had 
been here six or seven years and could only utter 
a few broken English words, such as, 'I am a 
German' — 'I don't understand you.' Also of 
instances in which foreign seamen of diJBferent 
nations, where the whole ship's crew had been 
sailing to England for several years and yet under- 

B 
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stood but few words of the English languaga 

** In former years, before steamslhips and rail- 
ways were invented, and before the different nations 
got so acquainted with each other, (through 
travelling), it was thought by iUiterate people 
when a foreigner appeared in a court of justice, 
and could not speak English, he was simply acting 
a part, but this is entirely a delusion. A foreigner 
is generally but too proud of being able to show 
that he can speak the English language." 

The interpreter now stood up, ready to take 
his leave, but Ulykke begged him to stay. "I 
noticed," said he, "fix)m the first moment you 
entered the room, you looked very suspicious at 
Ganowsky; you have seen him before, have you 
not?'' 

"I am not certain,'* said Coates, "but his face 
seems similar to one whom I interpreted for at a 
criminal bar some twelve months since, but still I 
hope this is not the same individual." 

"It is very strange," said Ulykke, "I lately 
posted a letter he had written to his mother, and 
it came back to me again with this intimation, tibe 
post office authorities in that town to which it was 
addressed could not find such a person." 

"I should take Bvery precaution to prevent 
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hmi doing anything wzong/ said the interpreter. 

"I should feel sorry/' said Ulykke, ''if 
Gkmowsky is dishonest, because he is so veiy 
attentive to me." 

^'This conveys to mind/' said the interpreter, 
•'about a servant I discharged through dishonesty. 
He entreated that I would give him a character. 
I told him if I did give him one, it would have to 
be the trutL 

"A few months afterwards he called at my 
house to ascertain if a letter had come for him 
from abroad, when he told me he was engaged to 
a Scotch gentleman. He produced the character I 
had given him to his master, who observed 'that he 
was very pleased to find he was civil, attentive, 
and sober, therefore he might consider himself 
engaged. I see,' said he, 'that your master sent 
you away through dishonesty, however that will 
not make any difference, as I always take good 
care nobody robs me.' But experience tells us," 
said Coates, "no man can be too careful against 
dishonest persons, or, in fact, against fraud and 
Aeceit. But really/' said the interpreter, '•! must 
go, for the hour is late." 

"One moment," said Ulykke, "I should like 
you to read that letter of Ganowsk/s, and also to 
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give you an account of my past life, so that tdt 
the present I may seek advice from you." 

"I cannot stop longer here to-night/' said the 
interpreter, "but you may accompany me home, 
where you may sit with me as long as you pleasa" 

Ulykke accepted the invitation, and was soon 
seated before a brisk fire at the residence of 
the translator of languages. Supper over, thea 
followed pipes, tobacco, and brandy. 

Ulykke now gave an outline of his history. 
He noticed that the interpreter never touched the 
spirits, and made an observation to that effect. 

Coates replied, "I never drink malt liquors 
or spirits, except as a medicine, but when T have 
a friend I have them always on the table. I neve^r 
interfere with the inclination of others, but if I 
am asked an opinion, then, I say abstain entirely 
from it.'' 

Ulykke, in the course of conversation, handed 
the letter to the interpreter, which Ganowsky had 
written to his mother. 

"I feel certain," said Coates, "that -be had 
some wicked motive when he wrote that letter. I 
feel convinced that he intended it for the eyes of 
hifi master.'' 

The interpreter now advised Ulykke not to 
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forsake his study of languages, which, he said, he 
might pursue vdthout great expense. ''Put your 
entire confidence in the goodness of the Almighty," 
he continued, ''He is able to exalt thee from the 
deepest distress to the most triimiphant joy, and 
to make even a multitude of evils work together 
fta thy good. 

"Promise me that, from the time as far back as 
you can remember, yow will write a short account of 
the chief incidents in your life down to the present 
moment, and then continue it in the shape of a 
journal Do not commence it at a period later 
than the date of your departure from your native 
town. Look at that diary at the close of every day, 
it will make you a wiser and a better maa Do 
noty I pray you, speculate upon making your 
fortune by a rich marriage; fortune hunters 
deserve to be, and often are, deceived. Beware of 
getting into de^, and shim vice^ in whatever form 
it presents itself Tour five or six hundred pounds 
will soon be dwindled away, therefore when you 
arrive in London you should, without loss of time, 
set to woork to learn the English languaga After 
that, advertise that you give private lessons in 
German; and in all your leisure hours pursue your 
studie& Perseveranyce will enable you to surmount 
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great obstacles. Avoid disputesy especially on 
matters relating to religion and politics; and be 
not quick in taking ofiPence. Be catUiotis to every- 
one, and avoid meJdng enemies/' 

"My uncle," said TJlykke, "jfrom whom I 
brought a letter of introduction, spoke of you very 
highly, not only as a good-hearted man, but also 
as a very clever linguist He also mentioned that 
you sometimes diverted your friends with magic 
and spiritualism. I should very much like to see 
you produce a ghost" 

"Who that is dead would you like to see?** 
said the intei^preter. 

" Napoleon and Frederick I, King of Prussia," 
cried Ulykke. 

"You shall see them both," said theinterpreter. 

He then opened two folding doors that led 
into another room, placing Ulykke in the middle of 
the first room, drawing a circle on the floor with 
chalk around him. 

"Now," said the interpreter, "you must 
promise two things ; first, that you will not step 
beyond this circle; secondly, you will not speak a 
word without my permissioa" 

Ulykke having promised to observe these 
injunctions, the interpreter then lefb him. 
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In a few moments a blue vapour arose in 
the adjoining room, and as it cleared away, Ulykke 
b^eld Napolean walking with his arms crossed in 
the manner in which he is generally represented 
in pictures. The French Emperor soon disappeared, 
and then arose more vapour, and lo! the Spirit of 
the Prussian King appeared. 

The interpreter soon returned, when Ulykke 
asked him if he could summon up the spirit of his 
(Ulykke's) father? 

"Perhaps I could," said Coates, "but I shall 
not" 

Ulykke had been making rather free with the 
brandy, and was now a little elevated. He told 
his host, that notwithstanding what he had seen, 
he did not believe he could raise spirits. 

The interpreter replied, that the spirits (the 
brandy) had raised him. 

*^I do not believe,*' said Ulykke, "that you 
produce real ghosts, those that you have already 
produced are very easily represented from pictures, 
but if you bring up the spirit of my father I then 
shall have sufficient proof of your power." 

•'Your demand, I consider, shows irreverance 
againstyour parent,"saidtheinterpreter, "remember 
the commandment, * Honor your father and mother, 
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&c.," also, call to your remembrance the circum- 
stance of Saul and the Witch of Endor.* 

Ulykke drank more brandy, and became 
intoxicated ; the interpreter, to pacify him, produced 
another ghost. He no sooner perceived it than he 
jumped out of the chalked circle, and addressing 
it in a loud voice, tried to embrace it. Instantly 
there was a strange sound, then a loud report as if 
a pistol had been discharged, and Ulykke fell 
prostrate on the floor. 

At eleven the following forenoon Ulykke 
awaked and found himself in his own bed, but -in 
a fearful state of excitement and perspiration, 
partly through the number of coats which had 
been thrown on the bed. His landlady, upon 
being summoned to his room, informed him that 
he had been brought home on the previous night, 
and placed in bed in a senseless state; that, 
since daylight began, he had kept continually 
calling out *' Ooates,'' she had placed all the coats 
in the house upon him ; therefore it was no wonder 
he was found in such a state. 

I shall not pretend to unravel the mystery 
of the spirits which the interpreter exhibited. I 
do not mean the bottled spirits that so elevated 
Ulykke, but the ^blue fire" spirits beyond the 
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folding doors. Perhaps the Pepper's Ghost 
discovery may tend in some way to elucidate it, 
or perhaps old Goates might have been a stage 
player, and once well up in the mode of producing 
spirits or ghosts for haunted Inns and Gastle 
spectres. Ulykke, at all events, appeared to be 
satisfied that he had seen the real thing, the 
genuine article, in Mr. Coates' illusions, which so 
deluded the ex-student of the Danish University, 
that he committed to writing the particulars 
of his visit to the interpreter's, and of all he had 
witnessed there, with the view of writing it in his 
journal 

During the same day he accidentally learnt 
that Mrs. Beck, (his landlady), was a country 
woman of his, though now, from long residence^ 
abnost EngUsL She was descended from Johan 
Erederick Struensee, the celebrated but unfortunate 
Danish Minister of State, who was beheaded for 
an alleged amour with Queen Caroline Matilda, 
wife of Christian VII, and sister to the Third 
George of England. 

Mrs. Beck had in her possession the memoirs 
of the great gaUant, and from that work he, 
(Ulykke), extracted many particulars, which he 
afterwards inserted in his journal 
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Struensee was a very general admirer of tlte 
Stir sex. One day, in the streets of Copenhagen, 
he was smitten with the beauty of a woman of 
mean app^trance, and followed her to her dwelling 
•^the third floor of a house in a very narrow street 
Immediately £^e had entered, Struensee, whom she 
had not noticed, knocked at the door. " Come in " 
was the reply, in a man's voice. 

" I was walking behind that lady," said he, 
**and I found a purse of money, I have come to 
ask if she has lost it?" 

'*No," said the man, "I am only a poor 
journeyman cooper, but I am honest, the purse 
does not belong to my wife." 

" Such honesty," siaid Struensee, ''shall not 
90 unrewarded. I am the king's Prime Minister. 

"And is indeed my poor dwelling honoured 
with the king's right hand, the greatest man in tti6 
kingdom?" said the cooper. 

*' Here," said Struensee, *' is the purse, and I 
will go home and fetch four times the amount and 
give it to you; it is by rewarding honesty and 
virtue, and punishing vice and dishonesty, that the 
king, (my master), will deserve the love of his 
beloved subjects." 

The very same day Struensee returned witti 
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tbA money. It was not long before the poor cooper 
was master of a large cooperage. Stmensee told 
Urn he would in time get his wife installed aa 
Maid of Honour to the Queen^ but that it would 
be necessary fox her to receive some further 
education. He knew a very accomplished lady 
who would imdertake the same. The cooper's 
wife was certainly very beautiful, she was not out 
of her teens, being only seventeen years of age. 
Stmensee visited daily the cooper's residence, so 
as to instruct his protege, and then he had her 
removed to the house of the lady I have already 
mentioned, for the purpose, (as he said), of forming 
her manners. Great and adapt in intrigue as ihe 
famous minister was, he failed to corrupt the mind 
of the young wife; and when at length she 
suspected his intentions she fled to her home. In 
the mean time the mind of the cooper had been 
poisoned, and he was foriously jealous of his wife. 
On her way home from the house of the lady 
with .whom she had been sojourning, Stmensee 
espied her, and immediately followed in that 
direction. When she arrived at her own house 
her husband was away, and soon Stmensee was 
alone with her. A few minutes elapsed^ then the 
£M)t8teps of the cooper were heard, and the last 
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interview with the young wife was brought to a 
conclusion. 

"My husband! oh, my husband!" she 
exclaimed in great terror, " I am told he is jealous, 
I shall be ruined, and he will murder you.*' 

"Your husband jealous," said Struensee, 
turning deadly pale. 

"What's to be done?" she cried, whilst h^ 
husband thundered at the door. "Follow me," 
she continued; and she led him down stairs into 
the yard, where there were two large casks. "Step 
into one of these," she said, " I'll take my husband 
up-staii*s, and you can make your escape." He 
entered the cask, over which she placed the cover; 
and then admitted the jealous cooper. The 
passionate outburst over, the poor cooper stepped 
into the porch and listened quickly to her defenca 
She related to him how Struensee had followed 
her, and how, in her anguish lest her husband 
i^ight have committed himself by striking him, 
she had persuaded him to enter into the large cask 
in the yard. A new light flashed upon him, he 
had the would-be-betrayer of his wife now in his 
power, and he would make him pay for it. 

They entered the house, and the husband 
walked towards the yard, telling his wife, in a 
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voice loud enough to be heard by Struensee, that 
he had sold one of the large casks to the master of 
a^ vessel, and that he would roll it into the street, 
to be ready for some sailors, who would shortly 
come for it. So saying, he nailed down the top of 
the cask in which Struensee was concealed, and 
rolled it into the street. The terror of the inmate 
may be better imagined, for description would fail 

After awhile the cooper and his wife noticed 
from the window a gentleman speaking to Struensee 
through the bung hole of the cask. It was his 
Mend Brandt, who had been accidentally passing, 
and was seen and spoken to by the prisoner. 

" Brandt,'* said Struensee, " I'm in a frightful 
predicament. This cask which envelopes me has 
been sold, and I fear the seller is not ignorant of 
the nature of its contents. Here is the key, go to 
my escritoire and bring me some money, but 
first see the cooper and buy this cask for any sum 
he may ask you. Pray be quick, for if my enemies 
^should hear of this escapade I shall be completely 
mined." 

The cooper, in reply to Brandt, said the price 
would amount to a thousand pounds, (English 
money). The minister's friend felt that the cooper 
and his wife had agreed to make Struensee suffer 
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for his guilty passion, so he lost no time in finding 
the required sum. Brandt sent a confidential friend 
to pay the cooper the money, and to receive the 
cask, but unfortunately he did not let that persoa 
into the secret 

The cooper received the money, and delivered 
a cask; but when Brandt went to the place where 
it was deposited he found it empty, though the 
cover was nailed down. The cooper's vengance 
was not yet complete. He had rolled the cask 
containing Struensee back to the yard, and placed 
another in its stead. The sequel will be guessed, 
Struensee's friend was obliged to purchase a second 
cask for another sum of the same amount. The 
cooper and his faithful spouse now lost no time in 
quitting Denmark for ever. 

The following was likewise taken from the 
Memoirs of Struensee. 

His father was a very clever far seeing man> 
who studied the " signs of the times," and dabWed, 
or pretended to practise astrology. He had a great 
reputation at one period for prophecy, or fortune- 
telling, which art he practised in Copenhagen. 
His heart burning with vengeance against the 
Danish king, but more especially against the 
dowager queen, who was the main cause of his 
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son's death, he proceeded to Paris, where he still 
continued his profession under a disguised name. 

It is remarked by Danish Historians that 
the dowager queen, mother of Christian VTI, 
always hated Struensee, and her revengeful feelings 
went so far that she was present at his execution 
on the island of Amage. 

The journal gave an account of a visit to this 
*'fieer/^ at Paris, from the king and dowager queen 
of Denmark. The king disguised himself as one 
of his own lacquays, and the dowager queen as the 
mother of the supposed lacquay. 

At the house of the astrologer they were 
ushered into a room, where they had to wait until 
the diviner of futurity had revealed the fate of 
tiliree persons in the next room. . The attendant 
pointed to a couple of small openings in the wall, 
where, he said, they might, if they chose, see and 
hear the proceedings in the other apartment. 

Three plainly dressed men stood before a 
table, at one end of which stood the astrologer, who 
was speaking to them. "You say that you are 
three tradesmen, but, although well disguised, you 
cannot deceive me." " Looking into a glass globe, 
he continued, *^you are officers in the French army. 
You, (turning to the shortest), are a general, and 
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your name is Buonaparte, you will yet be a 
monarch great and powerful I see that your title 
will be that of an emperor, and that you wUl be 
called Napoleon the First" 

"Look again," cried Buonaparte, casting a 
handful of gold upon the table. 

The fortune-teller did look again, and said» 
"I see that your monarchy will be of such a 
magnitude in Europe, that the sim never shone 
upon a larger; but I see an abundance of blood 
flowing, I see you as the greatest hero and warrior 
in the world, the pride and the idol of the French . 
people ; and now, fare thee well General Buonaparte; 
first Consul of France, before a week is passed you 
will be proclaimed Napoleon I/' 

"Look again," cried Buonaparte, but the 
astrologer shook his head .and declined. 

" I command you at your peril," exclaimed 
Buonaparte. 

" I fear no man," answered the sorcerer, in a 
cool determined voice, "I should have long ago. 
deprived myself of life, but I live for revenge." 

" Tell me how I can assist you in any way, 
and I wiU do it," said Buonaparte. " Here is an 
Egyptian coin which will procure you an audience 
with me whenever you choose, but pray let me 
hear what the future has in store for me." 
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" Be content/' said the fortune-teller, ** when 
I tell you that your name will never be forgotten 
as long as the world stands; that so strong will be 
the love of the French soldiers for you that many 
will kneel down and kiss your portrait." 

Buonaparte still insisted, so the sorcerer 
looked again into his magic glass, and observed, 
" I see that, impatient of ambition, you will be the 
cause of all tiie lands that you have conquered 
passing away from you, and you will have to 
abdicate the throne of France. The British and 
the Eussians will be the main cause of your over- 
throw. I see, also, a man who is continually 
smoking tobacco, who will greatly assist in your 
overthrow." 

''I never smoked tobacco myself, and I 
despise a tobacco smoker," said Buonaparte. 

It is a remarkable, but well known, fact that 
the Prussian General Blucher was a most inveterate 
smoker. He was seldom seen without a pipe in 
Ma month, even in the heat of battle his soldiers 
stood by him with pipes filled with tobacco, in 
readiness for the general. 

"Tell me," said Buonaparte, "of whom are 
you speaking, aiid where lies the scene in which 
he will assist my enemies." 
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"He is the Prussian General Blucher," 
answered the sorcerer, ''who arrives and assists 
the English General Wellington, at a battle to be 
fought at Waterloo." 

" Tell me of my son," said Bnonaparta 

"Not this time," said the astrolc^r, "but 
when we see each other again;" and he motioned 
to Buonaparte's companion to draw near. 

" You are also a general of the French bubj, 
and your name is Berandotte, and Buonaparte is 
married to your sister Josephina You will 
distinguish yourself greatly in military afiEeirs, and 
eventually you will become a great king. Yourself 
and Buonaparte are now great Mends, but, mark 
my words, you will become bitter enemie& The 
marriage between your sister and Buonaparte will 
prove childless, and he will be divorced from her. 
You will be chosen King of Sweden; you are now 
a catholic, but before you accept the Swedish 
throne you will become a Lutheran Ptotertant 
At the battle of Waterloo, (before mentioned), your 
army will be in conjunction with the armies that 
fight against Napoleon I." 

The third person present now presented 
himself "No, no! general,*' said the sorcerer^ 
"yonr future I will reveal another time, to-day I 
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attend only to those who axe abready, or who will 
be, crowned heads; and now, gentlemen, farewell 
nntil we meet again." 

When the three personages departed, the 
king of Denmark and the queen dowager, who had 
seen and heard everything that passed, now 
entered the astrologer's room. The regal pair were 
totally ignorant of the fact that the sorcerer was 
the father of Struensee, of whom she was the chief 
means of patting to death. 

"Your mj^esty,** said the sorcerer, "must 
give me all the money you have about you, if you 
wiah to know what the future has in store for you. 
I see by the horoscope I shall have a great deal 
to tell you." 

"You recognize us," said the king, "and if 
yeu will also tell me the future of Denmark, we 
dmll have no objection to accede to your fair 
demand," and with these words each handed the 
sorcerer a considerable sum of money. 

The sorcerer must also have been a ven- 
triloquist, for although he never opened his mouth, 
still a voice uttered, " a spirit from the other world 
will teU it you." 

The fortune-teller now went to a large case, 
(Mr box, covered, with black cloth, and took from it 
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a hiunan skeleton minus its right hand and head 
This he placed on the table, together with a glass 
case containing a human head and hand. Suddenly 
the room was enveloped in darkness, the skeleton 
as well as the head and hand seemed to be on fira 
A strong presentiment of evil took possession of 
the royal pair, but neither of them uttered a single 
word. 

"Before half a century is past," sedd an 
unearthly voice, "the whole Danish fleet and the 
island of Heligoland will have become the property 
of England; and, previous to that, many of the 
churches and chief edifices will have been destroyed 
by English cannon-baU. Norway will have passed 
from Denmark to Swedea Denmark will have 
no more direct trading with Africa and the Indies. 
The Sound duties will have ceased, as other nations 
will not allow vessels to pay tribute at Hsinore. 
The beautiful palace of Fredricksburg will have 
been consumed by fire. The Danish army will be 
less than it has ever been; and, as a proof of 
discontent in the country, there will be frequent- 
changes in the minislay. The Danes will commence 
to emigrate, the best men wiU leave, and the 
population will be decreasing. The present king's 
grand-daughter shall marry the grand-son of the 
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dcxvrager queen, but they will live so unhappily 
together that in a few years they will be divorced, 
to the disgrace of the country; that will occur in 
the lifetime of their parents. This same king, who 
will reign under the name of Frederick VIT, will 
be twice married and twice divorced. There will 
be a rebellion in Holstein and Sleswig. and at the 
head of the same will be a near blood relation of 
your royal house. Yes! through this quarrel of 
the royal family shall the blood of the people be 
shed. The Duke of Augustenburg, cousin to the 
reigning Danish king, shall cause rebellion in 
Holstein and Sleswig, and he will claim to be 
nominated duke of those two provinces. His claim 
will be supported by the king of Prussia, who, 
together with some other of the German powers, 
win send their armies into Denmark against the 
Danes, and there will be sanguinary battles. It is 
feme that the Danes, through bravery, will be able 
to defend themselves, defeat the enemy, suppress 
Ihe rebellion, and keep possession of the dukedofins 
fof some timCj but the king of Prussia will never** 
let an opportunity pass to get possession of Sleswig 
and Holstein, so that he may extend his maritime 
powers, for which purpose some of the seaports in 
l^ose provinces ^tre very eligible* When, therefore, 
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again a Duke of AugustenbTirg, after a lapse of 
ten or twelve years, causes a rebellion, the king of 
Prussia will, in conjunction with the Emperor of 
Austria, as well as all the other German kings 
and petty rulers, send their armies to over-run the 
Danish provinces; there will be more than ten 
German soldiers to one Danish soldier. After the 
Danish army is slain, the German generals will 
levy very heavy contributions, which as a very 
natural consequence, wiU reduce the inhabitants 
to poverty. When they find that they cannot 
extort more money, they will allow their soldiers 
to pillage all over the provinces, and not a single 
house will escape plunder. The Germans will 
commit such unheard of cruelties and wantonness 
as will fill the whole of the nations with indignation, 
yet still none of the other powers will assist them 
against the invaders. The Danes will have to 
stand alone, and before three quarters of a century 
has expired, Denmark, as a seperate kingdom, wiH 
not exist.'' 

" That will never come to pass," said a low 
sepulchral voice, " I am the spirit of Christian IV, 
who died in the year 1648. I was called the ' Old 
Sea Warrior.' The enemies of Denmark werft 
always conquered on the sea, from the beginning 
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to the end of my reiga My brave Danes have 
strangely altered since my reign, if the Germans 
can beat them on the ocean. Take my word for it, 
that the Prussian as well as the Austrian fleets will 
get such a reception from the Danish fleet, as will 
be the admiration of Europe." 

The room was now again lighted up, and a 
man advanced towards the sorcerer, whom the 
latter recognized as Buonaparte. The king and 
dowager queen now took the opportunity of leaving 
the room. 

When Ulykke returned the memoir to Mra 
Beck, she said "Struensee was a very clever states- 
man, and a lover of mankind in general" 

"Aye! and of the fair sex in particular," 
said Ganowsky, sauntering into the room. 

" I thought you had left me," said Ulykke. 
"The letter I sent to your mother has come back." 

" My dear master,'* said Ganowsky, " I shall 
be able to account satisfactorily to you for my 
absence, as well as for the return of that letter. 
Last evening you kindly allowed me to go to the 
theatre. There I scraped an acquaintance with 
8ome young women, natives of Germany. One of 
them turned out to be my own cousin, who had 
lived with my dear mother. She informs me that 
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my mother is dead, and that is why she has come 
to England to seek my iinworthy self." 

"What is your cousin going to do?" said 
Ulykke. 

"The very thing I was going to ask your 
advice about," said Ganowsky. " When my cousin 
arrived here yesterday in the steamer from Hamburg, 
she happened to meet some foreign young ladies 
on the pier, and when they found my cousin was 
a countrywoman of theirs, they took her home, 
and afterwards to the theatre. They were so 
pressing in their invitation for me to accompany 
them, I could not resist" 

After a few days, Ulykke proposed to 
Ganowsky that they should go up to London. He 
would engage a small house, and have Ganowsky's 
cousin for his housekeeper. Ganowsky was much 
pleased with this proposal Ulykke started ofif 
that same evening, leaving Ganowsky, (at his own 
request), and his cousin Lina to follow him the 
next day. 

Ganowsky and lina were in reality no 
relations, they were old friends, or as they would 
term themselves in England, "old pals." They 
were both the children of illicit love, and had been 
brought up together from early childhood. They 
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had never known the love and affection of parents 
6r relations. In their infancy they were thrown 
upon a cold, uncharitable world When lina was 
ten years old, and Ganowsky twelve, they could 
pilfer skilfoUy, which art th^ had practised almost 
from infancy. Soon after entering their teens they 
left their native village together, and had ever 
since been preying upon society in various countries. 
They had already been in prison several times; 
and the interpreter Coates was correct when he 
supposed that he had seen the youth at the bar of 
the Hull Police Court 

So much for the general history of the two 
servants which circumstances had thrown in the 
way of Ulykke. Ganowsky had his own reasons, 
and probably the reader's own mind will suggest 
them, for connecting himself with a young, 
unsuspecting gentleman like Ulykka 

Ganowsky and his lady assistant had various 
disguises. Sometimes they would appear in public 
assemblies, attired in the height of fashion; and 
on other occasions, dressed as street ballad singers, 
or miserable b^gars. We have had already a 
touch of Ganowsky's quality, in the way in which 
he imposed himself upon Ulykke as a poor German 
tttUor, who could not speak a word of English. 

o 
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No sooner had Ulykke taken his departure, 
than this interesting pair arranged themselves in 
good attire, but the lining of the gentleman's coat 
was so peculiarly fitted to the cloth that the wearer 
could put his hands into his pockets and, without 
withdrawing them, slip the same into the pockets 
of his neighbours. This pair of foreigners preyed 
heavily upon jewellers, silkmercers, and dealers in 
expensive nick-nackery. One of them would 
contrive to engross the attention of the shopkeeper, 
whilst the other levied " black mail" 

Amongst other criminal offences, it was 
afterwards discovered how Ganowsky had com- 
mitted a robbery in Hull, under circumstances of 
peculiar daring and ingenuity. 

Most respectably attired, and representing 
himself as having a large business abroad, he 
called upon a jeweller, and said he wanted to buy 
a quantity of watches and jewellery. After looking 
at different articles, he arranged to call the next 
day; before he leffc he asked the jeweller if he 
would allow him to send a box to the shop, 
containing some electro-plate goods, about which he 
should Uke to have his opinioa The jeweller 
readily consented. In the evening, just as th^ 
shop was going to be closed, arrived a large 
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packing-case, between three and four feet long, 
and proportionately deep. In the morning the 
shop was found minus many of its valuables, to 
the amount of five hundred pounds. The packing 
case had hasps inside, so that Ganowsky, who had 
concealed himself in the inside, could either pre- 
vent the opening of the box or liberate himself. 
The yard door, which had been bolted, was found 
open, so it was supposed he escaped by climbing 
the yard waU. 

After taking a farewell stroll, and doing 
some business in their own line, this pair of 
innocents doflfed their finery, and donned the more 
humble garb. They proceeded to the house of 
Mrs. Beck, XJlykke's late landlady. Ganowsky 
pretended that he wanted to look for a pocket- 
book, which he said his master had forgotten. 
Whilst the unsuspecting landlady was anxiously 
assisting in the search for the missing article. Miss 
lina watched her opportunity, and finding one, 
suddenly applied a chloriformed handkerchief to 
her face. In a moment Mrs. Beck laid senseless 
upon the floor. The thieves, then being alone in 
the house, actually cleared it of its furniture, 
bedding, carpeting, and even all but stripped the 
clothes off the unconscious woman. To add to this 
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insult, Ganowsky cut off the hair from the head of 
Mrs. Beck, and then blacked the poor woman's 
face and ^eck. A carrier's van now arrived, having 
been previk)usl7 engaged, to take the plunder away 
jfpr London, to which place they themselves started 
the same night. 

Before Ganowsky perpetrated this bold and 
Jieartless robbery, and whilst he was *' doing tfae 
gentleman," he called at the establishment of a 
fdrniture dealer, and ordered a quantity of goods 
to be sent to the house of Mrs. Beck, by ten o'clock 
the following morning, telling the furniture dealer 
that Mrs. Beck had on the previous day sold all 
her old furniture, with the intention of re-famishing 
her house. Mrs. Beck, he said, would pay for all 
on the delivery of the goods. 

On the following morning, after Ganowsky's 
wd Lina's operations, there was a terrible com- 
motion in the vicinity of Mrs. Beck's residence. 
The poor victim was awakened from her trance by 
a loud knocking at her door, and imagine her 
surprise, when she opened her eyes and saw the 
state of affairs. She put her hands to her head, 
and felt her hair was gona She ran into every 
comer i^ search of clothing, but to her sorrow she 
found every place entirely vacant. She looked 
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tiilxmgh a window and saw a man with a cart load 
of furniture waiting outside her house, and then 
catne a stupified and conftised recollection of the 
previous evening. She thought that the fumitutte 
outiHde the house was her own, but What was she 
to do? There she was in a semi-state of nudity, 
with her hair shaven off; so, putting her head out 
of the window, (not knowing her face was blacked), 
she csdled to the man to bring in the furniture. 

" Come down and open the door," said the 
man, ** it is rather too bad to be drunk so early in 
the morning.'' 

Her black face had now attracted the attention 
of seveial passers by. *'My master," said the 
ciarrier, "told me that this furniture was for yoU, 
and that it would be paid for on delivery; but, if 
not, I was to bring it back with me. Tt makes 
me feel suspicious when I am told to break open 
the door/' 

"Why you thief," said Mrs. Beck, "it is all 
my furniture." 

A large crowd of people had now collected, 
and amongst them were several policemen. "Stop 
that man's airs! policemen," cried the bewildered 
woman, " he has stolen all my furniture, and every- 
thing out of my house." 
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^ I shall do no sach thing," said one of the 
policemen, ''he has an invoice in his hand from 
his master, and he is not to deliver the goods until 
the money is paid." 

''If you do not make the man bring the 
fdmiture into my house directly, I shall report 
you," said Mrs. Beck. 

" You are causing a crowd and an obstruction 
in the street by keeping that window open, and 
your black head out of it," said the constable, 
" and if you don't shut the window, we shall take 
you into custody." 

But Mrs. Beck's anger was aroused, and she 
shouted and abused everybody, the crowd still 
increased, so a policeman sent for a smith and had 
the door opened. They conveyed Mrs. Beck in a 
cab to the Police Station, wrapping her up in one 
of their overcoats. 

The constable charged her before the 
magistrates with having caused an obstruction. 
Their worships heard the defence of Mrs. Beck, 
who explained fully the whole circumstance, and 
dismissed her, cautioning her that the police had a 
perfect right to take into custody anyone who 
obstructed the footpath. 

Let us now return to Ganowsky, Ulykke, 
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and the &ir Li&a^ in London. We find them 
located in a respectable six-roomed house, in a 
qtiiet street of one of the suburban districta 
XJlykke lies stretched upon the sofa, smoking his 
pipe, Ganowsky standing with his arms folded, 
whilst the fair lina has a newspaper which she 
had just been reading. 

** I do not know," said XJlykke, after having 
taken a few whiffs of his pipe, "if a man be 
justified in representing to a young woman, for the 
sake of marrying her, what he really is not" 

"There is an old saying,** said Ganowsky, 
"that everybody must do the best they can for 
themselves. The wise father says, *my son get 
rich by honest means.' Have you ever heard, sir, 
why the Poles have such long beards?'' 

"No,"8aidUlykke. 

"Because," said Ganowsky, "they have a 
dislike to be taken by the nose, and they are too 
lazy to shave themselves. There is a Polish rhjrme 
which shows that almost everybody lives by 
'shaving,' or circumventing his neighbours, it is 
as follows: — 

" The barber shaves with polish'd blade, 
The mercer shaves when ladies trade : 
The broker shaves at twelve per cent, 
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The landlord ahaTes by raising rcat ; 
The doctor sha^res in drooghta and piUc, 
The tapster shaves in pints and gUls : 
The farmer shaves in hay and oats, 
The banker shaves with his own notes : 
The lawyer shaves with friends and foes, 
The pedlar shaves wherever he goes ; 
The wily merchant shaves his brother, 
The people all shave one another." 

" It is no wonder! " said Lina, "what is the 
good of being in the world without money? 
Poverty, by some people, is considered a crime. 
Believe me, if a poor man asked me to become his 
wife, (poor as I am now), I should refuse him, even 
if I loved him. It is all very well for romantic 
writers and sentimental lovers to preach that 'love 
wiU transfer the humblest cot into a splendid 
palace,' but if parents have a swarm of children 
about them whom they love and wish to educate, 
can hardly find suflBcient clothing for them, what 
then?" 

" My dear uncle used to say," said Ulykke, 
**that the more children, the more blessings." 

"Was your uncle a married man?" asked 
lina. 

"No! he was not," answered Ulykke, "but 
he had hundreds of nephews and nieces, and he 
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was always ready to assist them with a loan." 

"He must have been an exception to the 
general rule, femilies generally shun their poor 
relations," said Ganowsky. 

"Excuse me!" said Ulykke, "my uncle was 
a different man to that I remember, when I was 
a diild, hearing him relate how he had three 
^ded balls, (when he lived in Hull), hanging 
above his door, so that his poor i*elations might 
readily find him." 

"Oh! you're joking," replied Lina, "I think 
I heard my cousin-Germans say, at HuU, that 
idndnesses received of such imcles were generally 
two to one against the pledger." 

"Give me my journal," said Ulykke to 
Ganowsky, "ever since Coates, the interpreter, 
advised me to make an entry daily into my diary, 
I keep it properly posted. T would also advise 
you to keep one." 

" I don't much like old coats of any kind," 
replied the would-be-witty German, " and least of 
all the nearly worn-out and threadbare old Coates 
oi Hull There are very many benevolent people 
in tiie world, who never give anything, (except 
advice), away. 'Advice gratis' seems to be the 
motto of a large class of our neighbours. I shall 
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not take much of the Hull interpreter's advice, in 
fact, I don't like him." 

" Perhaps there is not much love lost between 
you/' said Ulykke, "he gave me much good advice, 
and I intend to follow it He advised me to 
abstain from intoxicating drinks." 

''Oh!" replied Ganowsky, "he is one of 
those people with the queer name, tee-to-to some- 
thing, and are always calling upon the people to 
pledge! pledge! I should think, sir, that your 
good natured uncle, of whom you speak so often, 
did a good trade with ' Coates and Co/ Excuse 
my joke, sir, had old Coates told me to pledge his 
card, I should have replied, it was for medical men 
to advise with respect to matters that were good 
or bad for people's health. That is my notion of 
the thing." 

" Well, I can say," observed Ulykke, " I feel 
a great deal better in health since I adopted his 
advice than I did before that time. He also 
reminded me to avoid getting into debt." 

" There, again, he is at fault," replied Ganow- 
sky, " why a man is never noticed until he owes 
money, which is quite natural, for every creditor 
takes an interest in his debtor. He looks upon 
him as one of his own family, aye ! very often as 
part and parcel of himself." 
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*^That reminds me," said Ulykke, " of a boat 
being upset in the Humber, in which there were 
Several persons drowned. A great many people 
wei*e assembled on the pier, and amongst them was 
my uncle. Suddenly a man cried out, ' I will give 
ten pounds to anyone who saves the man with the 
red hair, * but all efifoits to save them were in vain. 
It was supposed they were in liquor at the time of 
the accident. 

*' My good uncle observing the man who had 
oflFered the ten pounds walking dejectedly away, 
went up and spoke to him, saying, 'cheer up, don't 
mourn too deeply for the dead. You made a noble 
effort to encourage the people to save the un- 
fortunate men, by offering so large a sum of money, 
but, may I ask, why you took such an interest in 
the man with the red hair?' * Because/ said he, 
' he owes me nearly two hundred pounds.' " 

" Tou see ! sir," said Ganowsky, " that proves 
my words true, that the more some men can get 
into debt, and the larger the amount, the greater 
win be the interest taken in them. I don't mean 
people who owe paltry amounts, they, of course, 
like petty rogues and thieves, are despised and 
punished. The great Edwin James, a gentleman 
of high standing in the legal profession, said that 
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i£ a man. had not brains to enable him to become 
a respectable rogue, he had better remain a poor 
honest man. (I mean James, the great star Ihat 
now shines so brightly in America).** 

"Well!'* said Ulykke, "my uncle used to 
say that ' honesty is the best policy.' I heard him 
once say that he was not very favourably impressed 
with the great star you speak about, and if that 
Iximinary had not quickly gone to the land of 
* Brother Jonathan,' his brilliancy would have been 
absorbed in an English fog. 

"Coates also told me to continue my studiea 
He remarked, that if my acquirements did not 
make me rich, they would keep me at least above 
want. Indeed he advised me to set up as a teacher 
of languages." 

"To show you his good judgment^" said 
Ganowsky, rather sneeringly, "let me just tell you 
that in the very town of Hull there lately resided 
an eminent linguist, an Austrian noble, who went 
by the name of Dr. Beck. He was very steady, 
had the soul of honour^ and resided in a respectable 
hojose on the Beverley-Boad. That gentleman tried 
bard to support himself and family by teaching 
Isoiguages, but unfortunately failed in his attempt 
After the lapse of four or five years of senii^ 
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stanratibn he died, and so mnch was he respected- 
thafc a sabsciiptdon was set afloat, and a handsome 
grave-stone was erected on his remains in the 
cemetery of Hull That very Mrs. Beck, with 
whom yon lodged, was his widow." 

"You are quite right, Ganowsky, she told* 
me herself the sad tale of her husband's mis- 
fortunes. He was well acquainted with the best 
people in &e town, but was too proud to makeknown^ 
kianeedy circumstances. Often, she told me, he used 
to come home at night and tell her he had dined 
with some of his Mends, when in reality he had 
not tasted a morsel of food. He had recourse to 
such little schemes as these that there might be 
more for his. wife and family; and for the last 
twelve months of his life he lived entirely upon 
bread and tea.'' 

Here I, (the author), would state that after 
the death of Dt Beck; many of his friends who 
had previously known him in London, together 
with Ma Hull Mends, raised a sum of money for 
Ue: widow, sufficient to furnish a good lodging 
house in this town, and to send her children to a 
boarding sohooL 

The children were away at school when 
Ulykke.lived wilh Mra Beck, but I am entirely 
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at a loss to know how Ganowsky and lina con- 
trived to get that lady's servant ont of the way 
when they so cleverly robbed her of her furniture. 
XJlykke's journal on that point is silent, but we 
may imagine that two such expert and clever 
thieves would easily find the means of managing 
the servant. 

Shortly after Ganowsky played the " trick " 
I have already recorded with Mrs. Beck, the 
Emperor of Austria by some means discovered 
the death of her husband, and the circumstances 
in which she was placed. His majesty immediately 
sent for the widow and her children, and on their 
arrival in Austria he gave them a small estate, 
which they are doubtless still enjoying. 

Ganowsky now made mention of another 
teacher of languages, who was also very much 
respected, of the name of Isaiah. Although he 
was a single man without encumbrance, yet teaching 
failed to suppoi-t him. He one day committed 
suicide by cutting his throat But, continued 
Gfinowsky, I will show you something that will 
pay better. He then placed a crucible over the 
fire, into which he threw a quantity of lead. 
When this was infused he took from a small metal 
box three grains of a certain powder, and threw it 
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into the crucibla After the contents of the 
crucible had been made red hot he removed it into 
the yard, and letting it fall, smashed it into many 
firagments, but an ingot of solid metal remained in 
the midst of the debris. Ganowsky now plunged 
this piece of metal in a vessel of water, and when 
it was cool he handed it to Ulykke, who, upon 
examining it, declared it to be pure gold. 

"Gold! gold!" cried Ulykke, "a piece of 
lead turned into pure gold ! a miracle ! " 

"Here!*' said Ganowsky, "is some aqua- 
fortis, a corrosive liquid made by distilling nitre 
with calcined vitrei, convince yourself;" and he 
left the room. 

Ulykke tried the metal and found it stood 
the test He had noticed a chemist's shop not far 
from where he lived, he took the ingot there, and 
the chemist also tried it and pronounced it to be 
pure gold. Ulykke was so overjoyed, that when 
Ganowsky returned he found him dancing abont 
the room. Ganowsky now produced an ingot of 
gold of the purest quality, and nearly the same in 
bulk as the one just cast by himself. 

"Tell me," said Ulykke, "the ingredients of 
the large grained powder that you threw into the 
crucible." 
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" It is the true projection power, the Philo- 
sopher's Stone," replied Ganowsky. 

" You have learned the secret, Ganowsky." 

"As you see." 

"And you will communicate it to me," cried 
Ulykke, in great excitement 

"I will! " said Ganowsky, "but I must first 
give you some particulars respecting myselE" 

"Since you first saw me by the Statue of 
King William, in Hull, my circumstances have 
greatly improved. My poor mother, (as I told 
you), died and left me about seven hundred pound* 
in English money. My mother intrusted this 
sum on her death-bed to my cousin lina, who, 
after the burial of my deceased parent, sold the 
furniture, exchanged the money into English bank 
notes, and brought them over to me. My cousin 
and myself have been brought up together, and I 
look upon that money as belonging to her as well 
as myself, and I have made up my mind to increase 
the same to her benefit as wdl as my own, and as 
you have now got my cousin for your housekeeper, 
you wiU be able to dispense with my services. I 
should like very much to take an apartment in 
your house, if agreeable, and to pay what you 
consider reasonable, and shall always be most 
happy to render you any service." 
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Ulykke agreed to this proposal. 

Ganowsky now proceeded to place the real 
gold and the manufactured metal into a pair of 
scales. " It is as I feared ! " he exclaimed in a state 
of consternation. 

"What is the matter, Ganowsky? Has not 
the ingot the ductability and colour of gold? Has 
not an able chemist taken it for gold, without the 
slightest suspicion?" 

"Doubtless !" exclaimed Ganowsky, ''this 
metal struck into money bearing the effigy of the 
Emperor of France, or the King of Spain, would 
pass current anywhere, and here in England we 
could easily get them exchanged for sovereigns." 

"Are you joking," said Ulykke, "or do you 
mean to say you are going to turn coiner?" 

"I was, in reality, only joking/' replied 
Gtanowsky, *'I have been trying experiments to 
make gold ever since T was a mere child. I once 
imagined I had discovered the right thing, but^ 
alas! it would not agree in weight. However, I 
shall not give up, but continue my experiments ; 
who knows but what the philosopher's stone, after 
aH, be an undiscovered truth? " 

"If this metal be gold, Ganowsky, or 
answers the same purpose as gold, why not take 
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it to the Bank of England, or to a bullion office?" 

"Because," said Ganowsky, "it does not 
weigh as heavy; trae! the chemist pronounced it 
genuine, but a goldsmith, as soon as he threw it 
into the balance, would condemn it as spurious." 

"I hope," said Ulykke, "that in whatever 
business you embark, you will act with honesty 
towards your fellow-men." 

"You once told me, Mr. Ulykke, that your 
father broke his heart and died, because, through 
some swindlers, he lost the greater part of his 
property. Should you not like to make money, 
and at the same time revenge yourself upon 
society?" 

"No!'' answered Ulykke, "public justice 
possesses the right of dispensing punishment. It 
is a lawful privilege for the protection of civilization. 
The task of protecting society would be otherwise 
impossible; but I have never heard that the 
Almighty endowed us with the right to revenge 
ourselves. No! Ganowsky, I have neither the 
moral or the legal right to become my own avenger. 
For holding these views I daresay you think me a 
great fool!" 

" I don't think so," said Ganowsky, " I can 
assure you. Last night I was at a house, where a 
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man spoke to me in my own language, although 
he was an Englishman. After having asked my 
name, and I had told him, I enquired as to his 
name. 'Never mind my name/ said he, 'I am 
well known as the Tom Fool of Astley's Theatre/ 
I had seen him perform very cleverly. I said, I 
am sure, sir, you cannot be such a very big fool ; he 
laughed, and said — 

' Some fools are big, 

Some fools are small, 
Some fools are such blockheads, 

They are no fools at all.' " 

"I see!** said Ulykke, "you think I belong 
to the class who 'are no fools at alL' Socrates, 
the heathen philosopher, when lying upon his 
death-bed, and his friends stood weeping around 
him, exclaimed, ' do not mourn for me, I am not 
afraid of dying; truly, I do not know if I have 
acted as I ought, but I have always done what my 
inner conviction told me was right/ My good 
uncle," continued Ulykke, " used to say every man 
Has an inner judge, and as long as he will only do 
what that inner judge, or conscience, suggests, he 
cannot be far wrong." 

"And do you not think that some people's 
consciences are a little more accommodating than 
others?" asked Ganowsky. 
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** One fool/' answered XJlykke, **will Bomsfti. 
timee ask a question which tWelvte wise men cani; 
answer." 

Ulykke had now been a resident in England 
exactly twelve months. He had frequently adver- 
tised himself as a teacher of languages, but had 
met with little success. 

One day as he was walking through th^ 
streets of London he found a pocket-book. On 
examining its contents, to his surprise it contained 
fifteen bank notes, of the value of one hundred and 
fifty pounds. Upon a more minute examination 
he discovered that it belonged to some lady residing 
in a country villa near Eichmond He lost no 
time in paying a visit to the owner of the lost 
pocket-book. The door was opened by an elderly 
servant, dressed' in livery. Ulykke enquired for 
the mistress of the villa, and was told, in reply, 
that there were two mistresses, who were both 
sisters and maiden ladies. 

Ulykke now introduced himself to them as 
a Polish count, who, for political reasons, had been 
obliged to leave his native country. He told them 
that as he was passing along the streets he had 
observed a thief picking a lady's pocket, and that 
he followed, and saw him enter an old dilapidated 
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iLOuse, that the pickpocket was about to shut the 
door when he placed his foot so as to prevent him. 
He then pushed the door back and knocked the 
xascal down, taking the money from him. 

"What was the name of the stred; in which 
yoVL saw him pick my pocket," asked the lady. 

''Being a foreigner, T am unacquainted with 
most of the names of the streets." 

"But why not have given the thief in 
charge?" enquired the younger sister. 

" Because you would have had to attend a 
police court, which trouble I wished to spare you. 
But my principal reason was, I feel happy in 
^rving a lady." 

Both ladies warmly expressed their thanks. 
"Our mother, every quarter, sends us a cheque for 
Kme hundred and fifty pounds; my sister had been 
iiQ the bank, and had received notes to that amount; 
she had never thought of her loss until she had 
arrived homewards. We were just consulting 
what was best to be done, when you, sir, by your 
aniva], so Madly relieved us from our trouble." 

When Ulykke first introduced himself to the 
ycKung ladies he did not get on very well in 
speaking, but was agreeably surprised when the 
ladies informed him that they had been four years 
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at a boarding school in Copenhagen. He likewise 
informed them that in his youth he had been sent 
from Poland to a Copenhagen university, so they 
now fluently carried on their conversation in the 
Danish language. 

The ladies expected their mother would arrive 
in the course of a few days, and would most likely 
stop some time with them; therefore, they made 
Ulykke promise to visit them again, so as to 
introduce him to their mother. 

On his way home, Ulykke felt very happy; 
my uncle was right when he said, 'honesty was 
the best policy/ If I had been dishonest I should 
have never got acquainted with those amiable girls. 
There appears to be something so good and genuine 
about them that I feel ashamed now for telling 
them falsehoods, both with respect to myself, and 
likewise the book. I should feel a great deal 
easier and happier if I had spoken the truth. 

When Ulykke arrived at his residence he 
found three men sitting in his parlour. One of 
these spoke to him, and said, " we are come upon 
very impleasant business, namely: to search your 
house. Those two men (pointing to his companions) 
are detectives." 

** T am entirely at your service," said Ulykke, 
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"but your announcement is very startling. You 
surprise me very much, but still you are quite at 
liberty to search the house. There is one room 
rented by a man named Ganowsky." 

" This very Ganowsky," said the man, " has 
been detected in picking pockets, and, although 
only young, he has been thrice convicted. The 
police have been watching for him for some time, 
and have discovered that he lived in this house. 
A young woman, a companion of his, and who was 
with him at the time, has also been convicted; 
both of them are now locked up at the station.' 

This piece of intelligence completely stunned 
the would-be-Polish count. 

He felt he had been unconsciously nuxed up 
with bad company, and now understood the meaning 
0f Ganowsky's attempt to find the philosopher's 
Sitone. 

The detectives searched the house, and in 
the room occupied by Ganowsky they found wigs 
of various colours, disguises of different kinds, 
masks, skeleton keys and other house breaking 
implements. 

Ulykke's connection with two such expert 
professional thieves as Ganowsky and his cousin 
lina looked rather suspicious. In self-defence he 
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handed the detectives his journal, saying, "please 
read this, and translate it to your companion. It 
will shew you how I became acquainted with them, 
and, to prove I am honest, I must tell you that 
the very same day I found a pocket-book, con- 
taining one hundred and fifty pounds, which I 
restored to its owner; there is the address, so that 
you may enquire respecting the truth of my 
statement. Here are' also several references from 
Copenhagen, my native place, translate these, also, 
to your friend, and you will then be convinced 
that I belong to a respectable family in Denmark 
and that I have always conducted myself with the 
greatest propriety. I feel very much distressed 
that the man Ganowsky, and the woman lina, 
should turn out to be such bad characters, and 
found living in my house. I do not know how 
this will affect me, but, one thing I know, I never 
wronged any man of a single penny in my Ufa" 

When Ulykke mentioned the affair of the 
pocket-book, one of the ofl&cers started off to 
Eichmond, to ascertain the truth of the matter; 
the other officers remained with Ulykke. The 
pocket-book's restoration was found to be correct, 
and the officers then left the residence of Ulykke. 

Singular to relate, about the tune of the next 
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sessions at the Old Bailey, Mrs. Beck arrived in 
London en-route to the Austrian dominions, in 
obedience to the summons from the head of that 
empire. She heard that Ganowsky and his 
reputable "lady love" were in prison, and she 
charged them with stealing her furniture. The 
carrier who had been engaged to carry the stolen 
property by Ganowsky, was brought down from 
Hull, and the two thieves were sentenced to penal 
servitude for a term of years. Mrs. Beck's flowing 
locks of raven hair were again restored to her, and 
she at once proceeded on her journey. 

After his conviction, Ulykke paid Ganowsky 
a visit in the prison, and begged that he would 
repent of his evil deeds. 

"My dear sir," said Ganowsky, "that re- 
nowned monarch, Alexander the Great, once visited 
a pirate in prison, of the name of Alexander. 
* Why do you commit robberies on the high seas?' 
enquired the emperor. ' For my own benefit, and 
that of my seamen,' replied the pirate, *you, with 
a great army, have taken by force what did not 
belong to you, and you are honoured and sumamed 
the Great; but your humble servant, (only possessed 
of a amall vessel and a few men), is called 
Alexander the pirate, and thrown into prison.' 
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This remark struck the monarch so forcibly that 
he ordered the pirate to be set at liberty." 

"The highest, as well as the meanest of 
mortals, will one day be judged by our Heavenly 
Father/' said Ulykke, and after some further con- 
versation he left the prison. 

After Ulykke's late servant had b^een disposed 
of, that gentleman bethought himself of his promise 
tp vii^it his fair acquaintances at the Eichmond 
yilla. Arriving there, he found the mother of the 
young ladies, who were/themselves, just gone out 
for a drive. 

"I suppose," said the mother, "you are the 
gentleman w;ho so kindly restored the pocket-book 
tp/ my daughters.'* . 

Ulykke nodded assent. She then invited 
him to be seated. 

"When," said the lady, "you brought the 
pocket-book to my daijghters, you represented 
yourself as a Polish count, inatead of which, you 
are the son of a Danish merchant. On the day 
they apprehended your servant, you told the pPlice 
that. .you had restored a pocket-bo6k to my 
daughters. They came to ascertain the truth) arid 
they then told us that you informed ttem you 
were a Dane, and tad proved it by letting them 
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aee your passport and some references firom that 
country/' 

Ulykke felt so ashamed that he was about 
to leave in confusion, but the lady entreated him 
to remain. 

" You showed yourself," she continued, " an 
honest man by restoring the pocket-book and the 
money, and with respect to your having mis- 
represented yourself, I have neither the right or 
the inclination to find fault with you. I have 
formed a good opinion of you, and you have also 
gained my confidence. I am the proprietress of a 
London establishment, but you must not ask me 
about the nature of the business, nor the situation 
of the place; I would not even have my own 
daughters to know that I am in business. My 
establishment is patronized by the highest classes, 
nobility and gentry, and the concern is lucrative. 
It realizes a goodly sum per annum, and I allow 
my two daughters six hundred pounds per year. 
But, fix)m the peculiar nature of my business, it is 
impossible that I can reside with them. I am 
going to propose to you, to take up your residence 
in this house, and pass for my nephew. If you 
agree to this I will tell my daughters that I have 
discovered, in you, the son of my deceased sister." 
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''What generosity ! " exclaimed Ulykke, "h(W 
can I repay you for your kindness, my deiar 
madam?" 

"Call me aunt, dear nephew; watch over 
my daughters, and take the management of thi« 
place. Every three months I will remit you the 
sum of one hundred and fifty pounds. I keep 
three women and one man-servant, but I have 
made arrangements with them, so as to be able to 
dismiss them at a week's notice." 

"But why all this precaution?" said Ulykke. 

" That is my secret," said the lady. "Promise 
me, dear nephew, to confirm our relationship to 
my daughters, and allow me to present you with 
this." She then placed a gold chain and locket 
round his neck. 

At this moment the young ladies arrived, 
and the mother introduced Ulykke as their newly 
fbtind cousin. She told them he was the only son 
of her sister, who married a foreigner and had gone 
abroad, and that both parents were dead. She 
explained that when he, in the course of conversa- 
tion, mentioned his parents, and the family nam^ 
of his mother, she felt convinced that he must be 
her sister's son ; "but this," she continued (taking off 
the locket that hung round his neck), " left in her 
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mind no doubt. Your dear cousin, girls, has been 
wearing it round his neck ever since he was a 
child, it being placed there by his mother." 

A few days later saw Ulykke installed in 
the Bichmond villa, to the satisfaction of all 
parties; and the next day the mother left for her 
iinknown residence. Before taking her leave^ she 
called her servants together, and informed them 
that they were to consider her nephew as master, 
of the house. 

Ulykke now spent his time very pleasantly 
with the ladies, whom he addressed as his cousius; 
he used to tell them many anecdotes, which he 
usually flattered on his uncla Nimiberless stories 
of this wonderful personage were written in 
Ulykke's journal, but most of them were very 
indifferent and pointless. I have extracted the 
best of them, and if they are not as smart and 
pungent as I could wish, it is not my fault. Ulykkp 
appears to have believed everything he heard, and 
if anything came across his notice which he fancied 
waa good, be made an entry of it in his joumaL 
Thus he jotted down an infinite deal of nonsen^,; 
his jpumaL was a prodigious affair, and cost me 
many a long night to wade through it Upon the 
whol^ its perusal, deeply interested me, for th^ 
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poor fellow's round unvarnished tale was really ah 
extiaordinaiy one, and highly romantic. 

One of his uncle's favourite anecdotes was 
in reference to the King of Denmark, who one day 
was looking out of a window in his palace, when a 
servant gave him a tremendous slap. The king 
jumped up, in considerable pain, and the unlucky 
servant, seeing what a blunder he had made, fell 
upon his knees and exclaimed, " Oh ! pardon me, 
your majesty, I thought it was Peter." ''Well, 
and what if it was Peter, you need not have struck 
so hard," replied the good-natured monarch. 

The same king, when he travelled through 
his dominions, used to visit every village school, 
when once he noticed that the schoolmaster still 
kept his hat on his head the whole time he was 
present. The schoolmaster and the king having 
left the school-room, the former fell upon his knees 
before the king. " I beg your pardon for having 
kept my hat on in your majesty's presence, but," 
said he, "if my pupils thought there was a greater 
inan than myself upon the earth, they would have 
ao respect for ma" The king laughed, and re- 
quested him not to make himself uncomfortable. 

Frederick VI. once paid a visit to a banker 
in LAansterdaih) and, a»it was aftet banking hours, 
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the king went to the private residence, but the 
banker was not at home. The king, who was very 
plainly dressed, and spoke the Dutch language 
very imperfectly, expressed his willingness to wait. 

"If you will come in and wait," said the 
banker's wife, " please to take your boots off in the 
passage." 

The king said he would clean his boots well 
on the mat; but nothing would do for the lady but 
to take them ofiF. She ordered a servant to bring 
a boot-jack, and assist him off with them. The 
king at last consented to the woman's request, and 
was allowed to enter into the room. The king 
asked for writing materials, and commenced writing 
Bolne letters, when the banker himself arrived, and 
aeeing the king without his boots, he felt very 
.much distressed. 

''What folly have you committed?" said he 
to his wife, ''this g^itleman who has honoured out 
p6iw dwelling, is his majesty, the King of Denmark." 
Xhen. turning to the king, he said, ''I cannot 
express to your majesty the sorrow and shame I 
fcel.:at the folly of my wife, I earnestly hope that 
yoa "will not, through this unfortunate mistake, 
tiiink less of me.*' 
"*<K -.i ]^js a well-known fact that the HoUanders 
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are very particular in keeping the floors of their 
houses clean. 

"If any-one is to blame," said the king, "it 
is myself, for if I had come in my carriage, and 
had given your wife to understand who I was, this 
would not have happened. It is true," he 
continued, "I feel a little uncomfortable without 
my boots, but I shall have the gratification of 
making my courtiers laugh, when I get back to 
Copenhagen." 

Nearly four years had now passed away 
since Ulykke first became an inmate of the villa. 
The mother of his cousins had, during that period, 
paid them several visits, staying a few days each 
time. 

Ulykke was, one cold December's afternoon, 
sitting at his ease in the drawing room, and relating 
his uncle's anecdotes. 

"Did I ever tell you," said he, "how my 
bachelor uncle once very nearly perpetrated matri- 
mony?" And, being answered in the negative, he 
was about to proceed with the story, when one of 
the ladies called his attention to the window. 
Ulykke observed a man, with a long beard, coming 
across the garden, with hasty steps, towards the 
window, which was a folding one; when, in a 
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moment^ all three were surprised to see the bearded 
stranger rush very unceremoniously into the room. 
In another moment their astonishment was in- 
creased by learning that their visitor was none 
ot^er than Ulykke's adopted aunt, the mother of 
these girls. Turning to Ulykke, she said, " I have 
no time to explain matters to you, for the police 
are alter me, and it is possible they may trace me 
here, if so, you must know nothing about me; 
should they come, you must detain them as long 
as you can." She then took from a carpet bag 
two disguises, which she handed to the ladies, with 
directions to retire to their chambers and don them 
with all speed. Then, again addressing Ulykke, 
" I may be afraid to write to you, lest my letters 
should be intercepted, but, if you do not hear from 
me before a year expires, give the landlord sii 
month's notice ; and if, before that period expires, 
you still hear nothing from me, you may sell the 
ftuniture and all that belongs to the place/' 

The ladies now disguised, and having their 
jewellery and the best of their wardrobe packed 
up, a vehicle, which had previously been ordered, 
now arrived, and in another moment the three 
ladies were off at a rapid pace. 

The whole transaction was so sudden that 
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Ulykke scarcely knew whether it was a reality or 
a delusion of the brain. When he recovered from 
his stupor he felt very desponding, and, as if to 
make things look more cheerless, a heavy fall of 
snow commenced. A few hours passed away, and 
Ulykke. in a most miserable mood, was walking 
up and down the entrance hall, having the entrance 
door open, cold and chill as was the blast that 
blew through it. Suddenly he felt a man's hand 
upon his shoulders, and turning quickly round, 
saw two men, who had entered imperceived through 
the hall door. 

"Hollo! gov'nor, what's the matter? What 
are you lamenting about?" said one of the men. 

This being at the time of the Dano-German 
war, Ulykke replied, "for the fate of poor 
Denmark." 

" Do you think he is quite right in his head, 
Robinson," said one to the other. 

"Of course he is. Brown; a foreigner always 
appears queer in my eyes." 

" Perhaps even you, clever as you are, might 
be thought odd and awkward in a foreign country," 
replied Ulykke. 

"I am sure we meant no oflfence,*' replied 
Eobinson, "we are detectives in search of a female, 
for whom we hold a warrant" 
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Ulykke accompauied them all over the house, 
but their search was in vain. 

"We were positively informed," said the 
detectives, *Hhat the female we are in search of 
had proceeded to this house; but, as we 'have not 
found her, we will, with your permission, remain 
awhile, for she may be on her way here." 

**I shall be glad if >ou will do so," said 
Ulykke, " a little compa,ny is cheering, and I feel 
somewhat melancholy." 

They then adjourned to the parlour, and 
Ulykke ordered some refreshments, and begged 
that /they would make themselves comfortable. 

" I'm sure, sir, you are more like an English- 
ipan in your jhospitality than a Dutchman," replied 
Eobinson.. 

" I am no Dutchman, but I am a Dane, 
genljlemeiaJ' : 

"I thought," said Brown, ''all foreigners 
were Dutchmen." 

"My companion," said the other man, "is 
|ron^ the. coijintry;; he is not a regular detective, 
bi^t he has only put on plain clothes to accompany 
me. His schooling has been very mucdi n^glect^d." 
:^,. ' , . "My .u^cle,. whjo had lived many years in 
EpgIifpd,V remarked Ulykke, "used to obserw^, 
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that he could not say enough in praise of the 
English nation ; but he did say that it was a great 
pity that the schools for the children of the 
working classes were not better looked after. Of 
course, much praise is due to the government for 
what they have done, and likewise to those worthy 
gentlemen who have spent both money and time 
to encourage education, but he referred to those 
small schools, kept by ignorant and neglectful 
people, which ought not to be allowed to exist. 

" On one occasion he took an interest in some 
poor children, and wanted to put them to school 
He went to one kept by two sisters, and enquired 
what books they kept for teaching the children. 
They seemed quite surprised, and produced an old 
ABC book, accompanied by one entitled, ' Tom 
Jones,' from which many of the leaves had been 
torn. 

"'Sister bought it,' said one of the women, 
'at a stall in the Market-Place, for twopence; it is 
a pity that some of the leaves are torn out, but 
mother, sister, and myself, read it by turns, and if 
we get children who can read it does for them.' 

, "*But really,* said my uncle, 'I should not 
like to send children to your school from what I 
see and hear, the children would learn BothingJiera' 
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"'Learn!' exclaimed the women, with one 
voice, 'why, parents send their children here to get 
them ont of the way. If a man's earnings are oot 
sufficient to keep his family, and his wife is also 
obliged to do something in the way of labour, what 
can they do with a number of small children in 
the house? Do you understand that, you stupid 
old foreigner.' 

"*It is true,' said my uncle, 'that I am a 
foreigner, and very likely stupid in many respects; 
I am old, being sixty-five, and am every day 
getting older; but I am positive that you aie 
acting wrong toward these children.' He then 
went away. 

"The next morning my imcle received the 
following letter : 

'*'The Misses Muff have instructed us to 
proceed against you for speaking against their 
school in the presence of their pupils; if you call 
to-day upon us, and make some satisfactory arrange- 
ment, you will save both time and money. 
■ 'We remain, yours respectfully, 

'(Signed) Cheathim.' 

''^My xmcle set out at once to see Mr. Cheat- 
him, and/as he approached his office, he noticed a 
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foreigner walking up and down the pavement. He 
went up and spoke to him, and found he waa a 
native of Mecklenburg, and the master of a small 
vessel belonging to Wismar, a sea-port in that 
dukedom. Having been several years in Germany, 
my uncle was able to converse fluently with the 
stranger, from whom he learnt the following story : 
*'< That unprincipled man,' said the skipper, 
pointing to the bouse of Cheathim, 'is in connection 
with some equally dishonest foreigners, to whom 
ho pays a per centage on all fish they may bring 
to his net. Those rascals — foreigners as they are 
K--get their living by what is called broging and 
crimping about the ships. They are continually 
bn the alert to find oases for such lawyers as 
tJheathim. I have at this present time, through 
the machinations of Chjeathim, got an Admiralty 
writ on board my ship, though, I declare to you, I 
€we ho money. But here comes the police in- 
terpreter, and I have been recommended to see 
bimby several respectable foreigners to whom I 
have mentioned my tjasa I wrote him a letter, 
asking him to meet me here, so that I might speak 
with him before seeing Cheathim, and, as I cannot 
apeak English very Well, I wish him to go into the 
ofi&ce with me.' i:,r •> ; r, 
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"The police interpreter now came up, and 
the skipper introduced him to my uncla 

"'I can't make out how that is/ said the 
skipper, giving the interpreter a letter, 'Gheathim 
here claims eight pounds on hehalf of four men 
who have deserted my ship, and to whom I am 
not indebted/ 

"'Andif you had paid the eight pounds to 
Cheathim, the men would not have got it/ said 
the interpreter. 

" 'And after that I actually find a writ for 
five hundred pounds nailed to the mast of my ship, 
on behalf of these very sailors, who have only been 
on board my ship five weeks, and had a month's 
wages in advance before we left home. When I 
went to the cuatom-houfee here, through which the 
writ was served from London, I was told that they 
had nothing to do with the case, that it was Cheat- 
him who had caused the writ to be issued. I have 
been told that sailors, belonging to a British ship, 
can summons their captain before a magistrate if 
he refused to pay them, and why cannot I be 
treated in the same way?' 

" 'Because,' said the interpreter/ the magistrate 
has no jurisdiction in cases of seamen's wages on 
board a foreign ship.' 
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"'Well, T am very much surprised/ said the 
captain, ^that the law of an enlightened land should 
allow a man to be victimised in this manner/ 

"'What says your consul?' asked the in- 
terpreter. 

"*That he cannot help me/ replied the 
skipper. 

"'Give me your ship's articles,' said the 
interpreter, 'and we will go in and see Cheathim.* 

" As they were still talking, Cheathim came 
up and spoke to them, and they all went into his 
office. The interpreter translated the ship's articles 
into English, by which he proved to Cheathim 
that the seamen were bound to go back to Meck- 
lenburg with the ship before they could get their 
discharge; He also shewed, by the signatures of 
the men, that their claim for money was entirely 
unjust. 

"My uncle and the skipper thought that if 
Cheathim heard this, and was convinced that 
justice was on the skipper's side, he would abandon 
the casei, but they soon found that they were 
mistaken. 

"'Now captain!' said Cheathim, 'you say 
you are ready for sailing, but the trial will not 
come on before seven weeks; and, although you 
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may win the case, it will cost you a deal of money, 
as well as not being able to sail before I remove 
the Admiralty writ' 

"'But,' said the skipper, *wby not remove 
the writ at once? You see I have justice on my 



"'I don't live by justice, T live by the 
practice of law,' was the reply. 

" ' You live by victimising the people,' replied 
my uncla ' You knew from the first, when your 
touter brought these rascally sailors to you, that 
they were brought solely for your and his purposes.' 

"'There's no use getting into a passion, old 
gentleman,' said Cheathim, ' if the skipper chooses 
to pay eight pounds to me, and ten for expenses, I 
will remove that writ, which, as you know, is 
placed there for five hundred pounds.' 

"'The skipper shall not pay a penny,' said 
my uncle, ' I know why you had the Admiralty 
writ made out for five hundred, because you knew 
it would inconvenience the master of a small vessel 
to deposit such a sum till the time of the trial; 
also, if he did not do so, he would be obliged to 
keep his vessel here, which would ruin him. But 
your petty-fogging, swindling system shall be ex- 
posed. It is such reptiles as you that bring disgrace 
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upon the profession, in which so large a body of 
honourable men practise law, justice and equity; 
I am thankful to say I have retired from business, 
with means to enable me, not only to live indepen- 
dent, but also to assist my fellow-men; if need be, 
I will deposit the full amount in the proper place, 
so as to allow the captain to sail I wUl not rest 
until I obtain an audience with the Lord Chancellor, 
and set him to investigate this very afiEstir, so that 
you, and other such as you, may be struck off the 
roU of attorneys. I wUl also give the case as much 
publicity as possible, for the benefit of the public, 
as well as of respectable solicitors themselves, who 
must rejoice if black sheep can be picked out from 
among them.' 

"Mr. Cheathim now rose from his chair, and 
opened the door of his office. He trembled, thiough 
ai^r, and could not speak. He pointed to the 
door, to indicate that the interview was at an end: 

'* When they were in the street, my uncle, 
who had not got over his passion, turned angrily 
to the interpreter, saying, * why did you not teli 
Mm he was a rascal?' 

** 'Because,* said the interptet^i; *I should 
have laade mys^B an eoiemy, without, in the l^^ast, 
furthering tl^e catjse-of thfe eaptaitt' If yott will 
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come with me jou will be quite satisfied witih the 
way I shall proceed' 

"The interpreter then entered the Police 
Courts followed by the skipper and my uncle. The 
interpreter made, on behalf of the captain, an 
application to the magistrate for warrants to 
apprehend four foreign seamen, who had deserted 
their ship. The magistrate asked if there was a. 
treaty with their country, and the interpreter 
answered in the afi&rmative, and handed him a 
letter from the Consul to that eflfect After the 
magistrate had granted the warrants, the interpreter 
sat down and filled up a printed form, which he 
translated to the captain. It was an information 
to the eflfect that four seamen, mentioned by name, 
had deserted the ship, contrary to the agreement 
they had made with the captain, and thereby had 
violated the laws of their country, by which they 
were bound to remain with the vessel until the 
voyage was finished, and the vessel had returned 
to their country. The interpreter then, in the 
{Mresence of the Inagistrate, made the captain affix 
his signature and take oath that the information 
wiBia ttruci The f<^ur warrants for the apprehension 
of thiB seamen were made out, and then an applica^ 
lioat wa0 ojiade^ on behalf ' of the captain, for fi 
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summons against the touter or crimp for having 
induced the seamen to desert. 

"The next day the crimp and the seamen 
were brought before the magistrata The latta> 
deposed on oath that the former had induced them 
to desert; the crimp was fined in the sum of five 
pounds, and the seamen were ordered back to their 
vessel The interpreter told the skipper the writ 
would be removed before he was ready to sail. 

" The same day it was reported in the Police 
Couii; that Cheathim had gone mad, and had been 
conveyed to the lunatic asylum. The report proved 
to be true, and after the lapse of nine months he 
died. 

" The captain was agreeably surprised, a day 
or two after he had been in the Police Court, to 
find the writ removed from his mast without any 
expense. 

" With reference to the letter that Cheathinot 
sent from the Misses Muff's seminary, my uncle 
never heard anything more about it" 

"I very well remember," said detective 
Eobinson, "a solicitor in Hull, who went mad and 
was sent to the asylum, where he died. It was 
the best that could happen to him at the time, for 
his own sake, as the very case you speak about^ in 
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reference to the Admiralty writ being procured 
through false affidavits, was about to be investigated. 
He would have been struck oflF the rolls, and most 
likely sent to prison as well 

"At one time," he continued, "there used to 
be a great many foreign land sharks, or victimizers, 
who practised upon foreign vessels, by putting 
fliem into the clutches of such men as Cheathim, 
and also by defrauding them in various other wajrs. 
• Hull used to be their head quarters, because it lies 
so near to different foreign ports. It has more 
foreign shipping, and more foreigners passing 
through it, in proportion, than any town in England 
If I had time I should be very glad to tell you some 
<ii the artfal tricks the lawyers and crimps used to 
perform; but their proceedings were in a great 
measure checked by the appointment of an 
interpreter. 

"I observe," he continued, turning to Ulykke, 
** that you have given the lawyer in the case you 
mentioned a fictitious name." 

"Yes!" said Ulykke, ''that is so. I am 
writing a journal for the amusement, as well^ 
perhaps, for the benefit of my fellow-men. I was 
advised to conmience it by that Police Court 
iaterpreter of Hull, of whom I have beeti speiaking; 
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He assured me that keeping a diary of that descrip- 
tion would improve myself and might be of use to 
others. You know it is not right to make the 
misdeeds of a man pubKc, except under pieculiar 
circumstances, and thus it would not be proper f jr 
me to insert the real names of individuals, in this 
journal, who did wrong. Who knows, but what 
some portion of my journal may be printed; other 
men's diaries and jottings have been published 
after their death, and perhaps mine may fall to the . 
same fate." 

"I perfectly agree with you," said the 
detective. 

" I am anxious to know," said Ulykke, "what 
the female has done, whom you and your companion 
have to apprehend?" 

" You shall hear," replied the detective. " She 
kept a private gambling house, in one of the first- 
class streets of the metropolis. She had beautiful 
drawing-rooms, and tall footmen in handsome 
liveries. There was dancing, and then supping; 
and in one of the rooms was a table, on which 
gentlemen placed their 'good money,' and left it 
there. 

"The relatives of an excited yoimg gentle- 
man, who had lost a deal of money at the residence 
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of this lady, took a summons out for her to appear 
before the magistrate, but, as she did not appear, a 
warrant was issued; we went to the house to 
apprehend her, but found that the lady-bird had 
flown. She had sold all that the house contained 
to its landlord, who showed the receipt for the 
money he had paid her." 

"I think its no use waiting any longer," said 
the other man. 

They then thanked Ulykke for his kindness,, 
and went away. 

Ulykke went to bed, but the thoughts of the 
strange events of the day kept him awake several 
hours. When he awoke next morning, a deep 
melancholy had taken possession of him. He 
could not help thinking of the pleasant hours he 
liad spent with the yourig ladies, and the thoughts 
of what had transpired made him feel very 
uncomfortable. 

Time noW passed heavily away with thfe 
yourig Dan^. and his chief amusement 'was that of 
adding to, and correcting his journal When a 
year had expited since he was left sole jiroprietor 
of the villa, and yet no account had reached him of 
lols aunt and cousins, he gate the uifewal notice. 
c!f leaving to the ownfer; when thfe nexii sii inohths 
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Iiad elapsed^ he sold all that belonged to the fugitive 
proprietress of the fashionable boarding-house. 

Ulykke now observed an advertisement in 
the newspaper of an hotel to let. The landlord 
having acquired a competence, was about to retire 
to private life. This is the very thing for me, 
thought Ulykke, here are the means of obtaining a 
livelihood, of dissipating my loneliness, and of be- 
coming a public character. 

After he had taken possession of the hotel, 
the new landlord discovered that the old one had 
deceived him in reference to the amount of business 
transacted at the house. At the end of a year the 
receipts were far below the outlay; the balance 
in his ledger was consequently and woefully on 
the wrong side of the account headed " Profit and 
Loss;" a circumstance which the reader well knows 
originally gave rise to the saying, " over the left" 
The new publican was in a fix, and began to 
dislike public life, when a fresh trouble set in. 

One morning he overheard high words be- 
tween the waiter and one of his customers, 

"What is the matter, John?'* shouted the 
landlord. 

" A guest wants to see you, sir." 

" Well! but what was the noise about?" 
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" Come and see the gentleman yoni-self, sir." 

The landlord and his angry guest now met 
During the night, the guest avered, his trousers, 
in the pockets of which were fifty pounds, had 
been stolen; the guest now demanded this sum, 
together with thirty shillings, the value of the said 
unmentionables. 

Now it so happened that when this gentle- 
man entered the inn on the previous night, UJykke 
noticed that he wore a very long coat, and looked 
somewhat suspicious about the extremeties. He 
told him, in plain English, that he was a swindler, 
and seizing him by the collar of his extensive 
upper garment, kicked him out of the house. 

The next morning Ulykke received a letter 
from a lawyer, demanding on behalf of his client. 
Fox Brazenface, Esq., the sum of fifty pounds, 
together with the sum of thirty shillings for the 
before mentioned article. In a few days the letter 
was followed by a writ. Ulykke placed his case 
in the hands of an attorney, and his defnnce was 
prepared in the usual way. But when the day of 
trial arrived, the plaintive was not forthcoming, 
Fox Brazenface was missing — non est, as the 
lawyers have it. 

lliis piece of infortnatibn was conveyed to 
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XJlykke in a letter from his "man of bnsiness.** 
The letter ran thus: 

" To-day your case should come on, but the 
compMnant's solicitor, Mr. D. Blister, informs us 
that his client is not able to attend, so the trial 
cannot proceed. You gain your case, in fact I 
beg to enclose my bill, amounting to seventy-five 
pounds nine shillings and five pence, and must 
request an immediate settlement, as I am going 
out of town for a few weeks. Soliciting the honour 
of your future fevours, 

**I am, yours, &c., 

"(Signed) A. Fleecer" 

Ulykke, like any other sensible man, believed 
this bill to be an imposition, a down right piece of 
(perhaps) legal robbery. His indignation wa$ 
aroused to such a degree, that he refused to dis- 
charge it. This led to a disastrous result. Fleecer 
put an "execution" into the hotel; Ulykke's goods 
and chattels were sold, without reserve, a great 
deal under their value. 

"Alas!" wrote Ulykke in his journal, "that 
we still live in semi-barbarous times; when an 
honest man, who respects the law of the lan4 ^ 
which he sojourns or belongs to, is liable to be 
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served with a hated 'writ/ which compels him to 
be 'sold up/ imprisoned, and ruined, without either 
judge or jury, or engage a lawyer to defend him, 
and increcwe the amount of debt, just or unjust as 
the case may be, perhaps fifty per cent The old 
saying that the remedy is worse than the disease, 
is applicable here. Oh, England ! thou truly great 
and enlightened nation, why suflFer such a foul blot 
m thy fair statute book? If I had received a 
summons to appear before a magistrate or judge^** 
he continued, "and was demanded one pound or 
two for the hearing of my case, I should cheerfully 
pay it; but to be ruined without ever seeing the 
face of a magistrate of any description, without 
any adjudication, it is horrible, horrible, England, 
I loved and admired thee, but I shall now quit thy 
shores with a less amiable feeling towards thee. I 
feel that thy legal Blisters, Fleecers, and Cheathims 
have driven many into thy jails, workhouses, and 
lunatic asylums." 

A first cabin ticket on board a ship bound 
for America is advertised to be sold at half-price. 
UJykke applies for it; the gentleman who has the 
ticket to dispose of is dressed in the garb of a 
clergyman, with him. is a lady attired in deep 
lipburning. The reason given for the isale of the 



picket is,, that the son of the gentleman, for w|ipiji 
|;he ticket wf^ originally purchased, had died som^ 
what suddenly. IJlykke purchased the ticket 
The vessel is tq sail the very next day, po he 
packed up his clothes and went on board. The 
captain asks him for his passage money; th(S 
passenger produces the newly purchased iticket; 
the captain proclaims it worthless, and informs th^ 
disconsolate victim that he must either pay or go 
ashore immediately. Ulykke's temper, j^lready 
aggravated by his . previous misfortunes, is now 
fairly roused. He had purchased the ticket a^d 
should not leave the ship until it had arrived at 
its destination. More angry words occurred be* 
tween the captain and XJlykke; a police constable 
is called, and Ulykke is charged with attempting 
to obtain his passage to America by a worthless 
ticket. Ulykke is brought before a magistrate; ha 
produced tlie ticket, and also the newspaper in 
which the sale of the ticket had been advertise4t 
The case is put back till a policeman returns, who 
had been sent by the magistrate to the residence 
of the party who had advertised and disposed gf 
the ticket; but the lady and gentleman had left 
the house, where they had lived only a week, in .a 
furnished room. The policeman learns from the 
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landkdy, (who, being suspicious of her lodgers, had 
been listening in the next room), that they had. 
s6id two falsiB tickets for Australia, besides the onq 
sold to Ulykke. The magistrate dismissed the 
case, but poor Ulykke, of course, lost the money 
he had paid for the ticket. 

Here was a terrible chapter of accidents ; the 
poor yoTing Dane's misfortunes, (like other people's), 
did not come singly. 

He was now in very reduced circumstances, 
and resolved to go home to Denmark. For thai 
purpose he came to Hull, but the day he arrived 
he was attacked with slow fever, which prostrated' 
him very much. He was now tired of life, and 
heattily prayed for death, but death, with his pale 
grim face, listened not; he recovered by degrees, 
and, when quite Well, found himself in much debt 
k) the boarding-house keeper, and also for medical 
«ttendance, &c. He sold his watch and chain, and 
all his clothes, the proceeds of which proved just 
Sufficient to pay his debts, but he had no money t6 
defray his passage to Denmark. In his distress hd 
was referred to, and called upon Coates, the polic4 
interpreter, who gave him a little assistance froni 
the Interpreter's Fund. So he was enabled to stay 
a week longer in Hull, being in too weak a statd 
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lo ptCK^d at onoe on his journey. Atvthe ex- 
pimtion of that time, the interpreter took kirn to the 
Secretary of the Society for Distressed Foreigners, 
who gave him, from the society s fund, a firee 
passage to Denmark. 

When Ulykke got to Copenhagen he found 
that his uncle, then seventy-fiv^ years of age, had 
married a young woman of sevent^^en. It appeared 
that his uncle's old housekeeper had died, and her 
niece, who was an orphan, and a maid-of-all-work 
in the country, had come to her aunt's funeral, and 
that the old man had fallen in love with her, and 
married. 

When Ulykke arrived at his uncle's house, 
he obsOTved that his young aunt was likely to 
produce an heir to his uncle's estate, and that his 
own expectations must vanish into the air. The 
young wife did not exhibit any very particular 
quantity of joy at the return of the wanderer, or 

': affection for the nephew of her ** lord and master." 
Ulykke soon observed this, and his clever old unde 
saw it too. The upshot was, that after Ulykke 
had spent a few months with his relatives, his 
uncle gave him a cheque for two thousand pounds, 
with the understanding that this was all he was to 

^4axpect from him, either then or hereafter. 
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A few months more passed away, andUlykte 
embarked his two thousand ponnds as a sleeping 
partner in a large meiTcantil e concern in Oopenhageb. 
But this establishment was so encumbered with 
debts and liabilities that two years had scarcely 
elapsed before the firm failed. Just previous to 
this, misfortune, Ulykke's uncle died, leaving him, 
as pre-arranged, nothing. Here was poor fortune- 
tossed Ulykke once again thrown upon a heartless 
world, in a penniless state, broken down in spirit, 
and despairing of success in anything he might 
take in htuid. He looked upon himself as a victim 
of fatality, and began to think of that "bare 
bodkin,*' which a certain philosophic prince of his 
iown country is made to talk about as the means 
:C(f ** shaking off this mental coil," and of making a 
journey to that undiscovered country, from whence 
"^no traveller returns." 

But he rallied bis spirits by a desperal^ 
effort. He left Copenhagen and his native land 
for ever. He arrived at Hamburg without the 
joeans of taking a passage to England, whither he 
wished to go. He procured something like the 
costume of a respectable sailor, and engaged him- 
self as steward on board a German vessel about 
to proceed to the Port, of Htdl. But^ as he had 
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^ever before occupied any menial position, he felt 
very miserable. When the ship arrived in Hull, 
be went on shore and walked about in despair. 
He contrived to obtain possession of a pistol, 
powder, and shot; and, with these messengers of 
death in his possession, he went some little distance 
into the country. In a lonely spot he sat down 
i^pon a green mound, and committed his thoughts 
to a sheet of paper, which he, no doubt, intended 
to be the concluding page of his journal. 

" How is it, (he wrote), that I am so unhappy, 
and have had so many reverses of fortune? Is it 
that there is such a thing as destiny? Am I a 
fatalist? Or, is it that I am unfit to grapple with 
the ever-bustling world? How fearfully my head 
aches! I feel delirious, am I mad? My brain 
whirls! Oh, this is a solitary spot Here am I, 
alone, without a being on earth to love, or to care 
for me. What do I here? I feel better now. 
How is it that many have commenced the battle 
9J^ life with nothing, in the shape of capital, have 
Ifficceeded, and amassed wealth; whilst I, with 
capital and an honest heart, have failed, utterly, 
|||pa^j[|,&Lled? In this town of Hull my adven- 
^^yi^jfOBtffpncfld, and here, it is perhaps meet 
Oi^l: what a wretched, disconsolate 
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being I am. Oh! that I were at rest; if there' ib 
rest heyond the grave — then let me find it" 

This was the end of the journal of this 
extraordinary and truly unfortunate individual; 
his exit from this vale of tears was truly lamentable. 

This unfortunate man was found dead in ^ 
field on the Holderness-Road, near the public houde 
ealled "The Mile House/' in Hull, on the 7th Of 
June, 1862, having a pistol in his hand, and his 
journal by his side. ' 

On the very day I had finished my extra^ 
from the journal of Ulykke, I had to interpret fdt 
an Italian, whose name was Luigi Dimetriz. 

On the 24th of January, 1863, a drunken 
disturbance had taken place, (in High-Street, iri i 
public house called "The Lincoln Arms," kept by 
a Swede), between some foreign and English sea- 
men. An English sailor, of the name of Wriggled, 
had been slightly wounded in the affray, and Luigi 
Dimetriz was charged with the offence. Thi^ 
evidence against him was such that he was sent to 
trial at the quarter sessions. v ^ 

' He could not speak a word of English, but 
he assured me, in his own language, that he wais 
itobcent. He had at that time a bad cold, and 
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as he had no mouey, and complained of a bad 
appetite, I made him a present of some liquorice, 
Qtranges, and grapes; I had this opportunity, as he 
was twice remanded before he was committed. 
^iB maa interested me very much. He felt 
melancholy, and the last time I saw him he was 
quite desponding. It was in vain when I tried to 
cheer him. 

'* Dear friend/' said he, " I have a presenti- 
ment that I shall never live to be a free man. 
Last night I saw my dear father in my dream. 
He died in prison in Italy, innocent of the crime 
of which he was accused, and I feel that that will 
be my lot" He then handed me a sealed packet, 
which he asked md to open and read at my leisure; 
and, remarkable enough, he died in Hull jail, 
shortly before the quarter sessions. 

The contents of the packet, written in the 
Italian language, were as follows : 

His father was a working goldsmith in Eoma 
One day a rich miser, (who was in the habit of 
buying stolen gold and silver plate, which this 
goldsmith used to melt down for him), rushed into 
his house. He had been mortally wounded by 
aome one in the street, who either wanted to rob 
him, or had takei^ him for somebody else; but 
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this was not known, for as he entered the house 
he fell into a chair, and instantly expired. The 
goldsmith had known the miser for many years. 
He was aware that he had no relations, and 
lussociated with none, except upon matters of 
business, living by himself in a lonely house. 

Tempted by cupidity, the goldsmith and his 
wife resolved to possess themselves of the property 
of the deceased miser. In his pockets they found 
his keys, and with these the goldsmith entered thib 
house of the murdered man, where he found a saf^, 
eontaining many valuables and money. 

After the goldsmith had become fully possessed 
of the miser's property, he, with his wife, carried 
the body of the miser down into the cellar of hfc 
own house, and, digging a hole, buried it 

The sudden disappearance of the miser create 
a great deal of alarm in the town, and, although 
no suspicion fell upon the goldsmith, still such it 
terror took possession of him, that, for the space of 
three years, he never made use of a single coin of 
his newly-possessed property. 

At that time it happened that a brother itf 
the goldsmith, who lived in America, and hAd 
amassed great wealth, died, and left the bulk of hid 
fortune to him. To receive this, it was necessaij^ 
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to go before the authorities at Borne, so .as to make 
a declaration that he was the man, before he could* 
receive it. This was done, and the goldsmith 
received the property. 

Being now without fear that suspicion might 
fail upon him, he bought the house in which he 
resided, had it beautified and well furnished. He 
also became very liberal to his wife, so that she 
could compete in dress with any other lady in the 
place; as for himself, he still continued working at 
his trade. He, now, never bought or melted down 
gold or silver without first ascertaining how it had 
bpen obtained. 

Eight or nine years passed away, and, during 
ttat time, the wife often regretted that they had 
no visitors who could see and admire their fine 
furniture and living. 

Their servant did not sleep in the house, 
they being fearful that she might discover signs of 
the grave in the cellar. The goldsmith seldom 
went outside the house to enjoy himself, but solaced 
himself with tobacco and pipes eveiy evening. 
Frederick the seventh, of Denmark, used to say 
that a man with a clear conscience always finds 
comfort in a pipe. But, alasl . the unjust possession 
of the miser's property weighed heavily upon the 
goldsmith's mind. 
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One evening as he was sitting alone smoking 
hid pipe, one of the pictures that hung upon the 
wall suddenly fell down with a loud crash, and, 
curious enough, as he was relating this circumstance 
to his wife, upon her return home, another fell 
down in like manner. 

Neither of them were superstitious, still this 
incident threw a gloom over them. The wife 
remembered, when she was a child, of hearing her 
mother say, how an astrologer stated that if a 
picture fell down it denoted a death in the family, 
but she had never heard what it meant when two 
fell upon the same evening. It being new year's 
eve they were afraid that it meant something 
dreadful In the course of the same week they 
heard of the death of a relative, and soon some of 
their own children were inmates of the grave. Biit 
death ' still hovers over the goldsmith himself 
About this time a dispute occurred between him 
and his wife; angry words were exchanged. "If 
you dare oppose me," said the wife, " I will tell the 
justice that the miser lies buried in the cellar." 
This was overheard by the servant; she had ofteii 
wondered why there waii a large padlock on the 
cellar door, and that sh6 was never allowed to sleep 
in the house. She, soon after this, asked for an 
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increase of wages, which they granted; still she 
grew insolent, which increased to such a degree, 
that they were obliged to get rid of her, giving her 
a month's notice; she told them she preferred 
leaving at once, which she did. 

The day that she left, the goldsmith had just 
finished his dinner when a police officer entered 
his house, and told him he was his prisoner, charged 
with murder. The discharged servant was with 
the officer. The skeleton of the miser was dug tip 
out of the cellar. **I see it all, (exclaimed the 
wife), the servant has heard my angry words to my 
husband.'* With these words she left the rooniy 
and went to her bedroom, where she, with one of 
her husband's razors, cut her throat and expired. 
The poor goldsmith made a true statement of how 
it happened that the body was found in the cellar, 
but his statement was not believed, and he was 
condemned as a murderer, and ordered to be 
executed. The sentence, however, was not put 
into effect, for the unhappy man died in prison. 
The day before he died, he said to his son: 

"The authorities have taken all from me, so 
that you, my dear son, will be left entirely destitute.*' 

"Sorrow not for me, my dear father," said 
the son, "if only thy life cotdd be spared, we 
fiZroiiM jet be happy." 
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"That will be impossible," said the gold- 
smith, " but let me give you a few warnings this 
evening, because I feel sure that, even if I am not 
executed, I cannot live long. Your mother has 
been the cause of all this misfortune, be, therefore, 
careful in your selection of a wife; avoid quarrels 
with her in particular, and with your fellow- 
ereatures in general, for as a father feels pain when 
his children disagree, so must the Almighty be 
displeased when we, his children, disagree. Study 
how to be contented, that alone is to be happy. 
And when you pray, remember your poor, unhappy 
parents." With those words father and son em^ 
braced each other. The moon, which had pre- 
viously been obscured by clouds, at that moment 
shone beautifully forth, and threw its pale ra^^s 
upon them. "Behold!" said the elder Dimetriz, 
pointing to the moon, " it is a splendid sight, Luigi, 
it seems to me as if I see beings move in it. Yes J 
Oh, yes! I see glorious sights, I feel so happy." 
With these words, the father expired. 

Shortly after the goldsmith had died in 
prison, an assassin, who belonged to a band of 
brigands, was apprehended in Eome. He acknow^ 
lodged, just before his execution, amongst other 
nusdeeds, of having stabbed the miser that di^d iA 
the goldsmith's house. 
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' Liiigi( Dimetriz, who was a bankers cferk, 
had received his dismissal the very day of his 
father's condemnation; but, with the few pounds 
he Was possessed of, and also a great deal of 
tqppilication to the authorities, he managed to g^t 
his father's remains buried in the chureh^yard. "^ 
. Hete ends the manuscript which was given 
to me by the unhappy man, who, (as the read^t is 
already acquainted), died in jail, before the sessions, 

to which he was committed ^' 

.. . ...K 

Tn my last narrative I made mention of thb 
^Lincoln Arms," public house, in High-Street 

Since that time, the magistrates have ^^ 
prived the landlord of his licence, reducing it to a 
beerhouse only, through the disorderly manner in 
which he kept it. -^ 

Eleven months after, on the second day of 
January, 1864, 1 again had to interpret for aliother 
foreigner charged with stabbing. T am not going, 
in this instance, to relate the particulars of tlie 
trials of this man, but merely to state that thcj 
prisoner, Heinrich Schmidt, was found guilty, and 
sentenced to five months hard labour. •• 

Thus, with what had previously taken place, 
together with this case, the business of th^ housb 
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was stopped — the authorities entirely depriving 
the Swede of his licence. ! 

:'!• • ' : 

].,, In my introductory remarks I promised th^ 
reader to introduce a tale founded on facts, which 
without being connected with " Police Eevelations/ 
would prove the title, " Truth is sometimes stranger 
^an Fiction." 

The Minister of Police in France gave J^ 
grand ball in consequence of one of the victories of 
Napoleon I. The Emperor himself was present; 
s^A the guests assembled were eager to be noticed 
by that great personage, who, by smiles, words, and 
nods, dispersed happiness around him. Suddenly 
be remained motionless ; his eye was fbced upoi^ 
9,- lady, sitting absorbed in deep thought,' and 
although he was quite close to her, and every 
one in the ball-room had risen to their feet, still 
remained seated. Her head was leaning upon on0 
<rf her hands, and her mind was so occupied that 
she had not observed what was passing around heri 
nj^r the near presence of the Emperor Napoleon, (ft 
slirict observer of etiquette), who was not pleased 
that any one should forget his presence. 

For a moment he stood looking, with $. frown 
i^ppn his face, but, probably, having a pcesentiment 
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;^t some deep despondency had taken possession 
of her, he said, '' lady, we have good news: from 
your husband, (our brave duke), who is at present 
at Tajo, making preparations for our next victory, 
i am, therefore, sorry to tell you of a * widowhood ' 
of three months longer duration; but perhaps the 
diuke, in his impatience to see you, will make oar 
business there shorter." 

^: At the first word uttered by Napoleon the 
Duchess of B- — ^ had raised herself up, and 
stammered out a few words of excuse; but the 
ttnperor whispered, "if it had not been our good 
duke you were thinking so deeply about, then you 
ought to have indulged in your beautiful dreams 
only in your boudoir, for the saloon is too great a 
jBwel-box to trust such thoughts." 
■>■■ He now left the duchess, who, frightened 
and disturbed that her thoughts had been divined, 
fell back in her seat She continued there for 
some time, with her eyes fixed upon the door, as if 
she was anxiously expecting the arrival of some 
one, but, as yet, all the persons who had entered 
she beheld with indifference. Suddenly, a nei-vous 
trembling overtook her, her eyes glistened, her 
heart beat with excitement, a fan she held in her 
hand dropped upon the ground, and her lips 
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niiirmtired with irresietible joy, "at last/' which 
seemed as if they came from her very soul. 

The emperor bad gone some steps towards 
^e door of the dancing room when he found him- 
self opposite a young man who just entered. The 
new arrival could not be more than twenty-five 
years of age, and was what one might call very 
handsome. Although his court suit was made 
after the French fashion, yet his countenance denoted 
the foreign expi^ession of one of the northern 
countries. The emperor, who had the gift of an 
excellent memory, recognised him at once, and 
said, (with a voice of satisfaction), **sir, I am 
delighted to see you again. We had noticed yow 
absence at court, and we feel grateful to our brother 
Alexander for sending back again to us one of hiis 
most distinguished nobles. Bussia and France are 
now sister kingdoms, and we receive your country- 
men as brothers and friends." 

The foreigner bowed, and the emperor wenl; 
away; meanwhile, the duchess had gone into a 
private room, where she sat alona She was re- 
lated to the wife of the minister of police, and was 
likewise her most intimate friend, and was looked 
upon by that lady almost like a sister. This will 
partly account to the reader how she could, at any 



time, enter into tlie private apartments of tM^ 
mansion. She had been sitting there about a 
quarter of an hour w'hen the young stranger entered 
the room, and whispered in her ear, *' I must speak 
ta your ladjrship; I have something to tell you 
i^ch concerns the future of your dear child.^- 
'^'This night at twelve o'clock,** she answered, '4n 
the pavillion where I resiide; I hope no one noticed 
you coming here." After assuring her no one had 
ie&n him, he returned to the saloon. This was 
about eleven o'clock in the evening. 
'''■' The duchess now entered the ball-room, they 
Reeled each other as though for the first time, and 
ttien joined the dance. While the stranger led the 
ducliess, the minister of police, who was sitting by 
Mis' wife, remarked, (at the same time pointing to 
the duchess), " I have just received information 

that the Duke of B has secretly arrived in 

Paris, upon very important aflTairs relating to the 
war, and this moment is closeted with the emperor; 
and it will not be long before he joins his wife." 

Stella, the Duchess of B , was the daughter 

of a rich banker, who had brought her husband a 
large fortune. The marriage was performed accord- 
ing to the wish of the emperor, (or more truly, by 
his command), who 6ilways tried to find rich 
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heiresses for those brave soldiers whom he raiaed 
tp high oflBces. 

The duke had been a private soldier, audi 
through his courage and talent for war, had at 
length risen to be a geneitd. But Stella, who had 
been educated most tenderly, could not sympathise 
with the coarse nature of the general. The empeior 
gave him as a marriage present, the title of a duk^i 
and although Stella, through that, became a diichesis^ 
the high title did not cheer her in her sorrow, and 
she felt no more love for her husband. 

Another misfoitune awaited her, the duke 
was of a very violent and jealous disposition. I^ 
she behaved very friendly and courteously to auy 
5jan, he used to, privately upbraid her. Tbi« 
jealousy of the duke was entirely groundless. The 
duchess was a lady of the highest virtue, aud 
strictest moral principles; but the inhuman aud 
brutal conduct of the duke had driven her almost 
to madness, and to qpmmit a crime to revenge 
herself on the duka u. 

During his absence she was confined of a 
son, but, to deprive him of the gratification <if 
having an heir, ^he substituted a dead child Iqt 
the living one, which she placed in the hands of 
strangers. At one ti|n^, when in despair on 
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account of the duke's treatment, she threw herself 
out of a window, and most likely she would have 
killed herself, had she not fallen upon an old 
gentleman who was passing; the weight of her 
body threw him down, but neither of them were 

much hurt. This was Count W , a rich 

Russian nobleman, who, together with his foster- 
son of fifteen years of age, a Eussian prince, 
Adolpho Mensecow, resided in the mansion ailjoin- 
ing the duke's, the windows of which looked into 
their garden. This is how the acquaintance of the 
duchess took place with Count W— ^ — and his 
fostered son, the Prince of Mensecow. She, under 
ap oath of secrecy, revealed to the latter, several 
years after, the secret of her having changed her 
child for another. The trouble and anxiety which 
it caused him, as well as other persons that will 
figure before the reader, this tale will imfold ; but> 
whatever mystery or strange proceedings that are 
herein related, I beg the reader to bear in mind 
that the end will prove that the duchess, in spite 
of all her husband's ill-treatment, remained faith- 
ful of her own and his honour. 

More than ten years have passed over since 
the incident related took place. It was to bear 
from her beloved child that she, with anxious look, 
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kept her eyes turned towards the ball-room entrance, 

watching for the Prince of M . It was on 

account of this child, who was abroad and in very 
delicate health, the duchess had made an appointr 
ment with the prince. 

The beautiful moon spread its silvery light 
over the cluster of trees in the grounds of the palace, 
a deep silence reigned around, so that one could hear 
the humming of the insects and the murmuring of 
the brook. Several watchmen now approached, 
with their usual measured steps, through the 
garden. "Peter!'' said one, "did you not hear 
footsteps? Who do you think would be walking 
about at this time?" '-The guests are not thieVes 
that they should hide themselves," replied another. 

It was Adolpho, the young stranger, who 
had caused the noise which the watchmen had 
heard. He waited until they were gone, aud then 
ascended the steps, but, just as he was going ip 
open the door, he heard some heavy footsteps, and 
hastening away, hid himself behind a bush, whe:ire 
he could observe the new comer. 

It was the Duke of B who, with hia 

usually heavy steps, approached the door, whick 
was opened by the maid, (a confidant of the duchess), 
who gave an exclamation of surprise. "You hav^ 
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expected me," said the duke, in a coarse voice, 
"ifo, your grace!" she answered, trying to hide 
her confusion, "it was so hot I could not sleep, 
but the duchess will be very happy to see you." 
Spying these words she quickly ran up stairs, and 
called out, " lady! the duke has agreeably sui prised 
you. What a good thing you stayed so long at 
the ball, the duke will be able to admire you in 
this beautiful dress." 

"You go away," said the duke, stepping into 
the drawing room, where the duchess had expected 
Adolpho Menseco w. The young man had recognised 
che duke, and the sudden appearance made him 
start. Here was a fix for a young man to be in; 
having a knowledge of the duke's jealous temper, 
he feared that, if seen by him, he might be taken 
for a lover. He walked up the steps of the 
pavillion, and observed the outer door was open. 
Musing in his own mind how he had got mixed 
up with the way in which the duchess was revenging 
herself on the duke, he suddenly found himself 
close to the door of the drawing room, where his 
reverie was broken by the following words of the 
duke. " It is of the greatest necessity that I should 
leave you this moment, and travel back as quick 
as possible to the army;" (at the same time pre- 
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paring himself for going). Had he opened the 
door he would have seen Adolpho, but, just at that 
moment, the chamber-maid came up, as the duke 
was in the act of coming out with a light, when 
the chamber-maid, as if by accident, ran against the 
doorway and knocked the light out of his hand 
Whilst the duke uttered a terrible oath, she pushed 
the young man into the next chamber, and locked 
the door. If the duke had not been so pre-occupied 
he would have heard a smothered cry in the next 
room, but, calling out loudly to the chamber-maid, 
("by your awkwardness you are causing me a 
delay, while every moment is of the greatest object 
to me,") the duke went away in his carriage. 

A quarter of an hour after his departure, 
the duchess went into the chamber in which her 
maid had pushed the stranger, but the room was 
empty, and she found spots of blood on the floor. 
The next morning the head gardener enquired if the 
duke had met with an accident, as he found spots of 
blood in the garden. The maid replied, he had 
cut his hand with his sword, but it was of little 
consequence. 

We must now introduce the reader to a new 
character belonging to the story. 

In St. John-Street was a three-storied house, 
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on the first floor of which, resided a Miss Perth, 
the most famous flower maker in that part of Paris. 
No fashionable marriage ever took place, (where 
wreaths and flowers were used), without sending 
to Miss Perth's famous establishment; and she 
sold at moderate prices, and had the greatest show 
and variation of flowers ever seen in Paris. Be- 
sides she gave better pay than other flower makers, 
and was also very particular in the choice of the 
girls she employed. Not only did she i*equire 
good workwomen, but ascertained that they were 
modest, and their parents respectable, 

Miss Perth, herself, was a stiff old spinster, 
having false teeth and a wig, but these things were 
made and put on with great perfection. She was 
an enemy to the sterner sex, and used to teU her 
young girls that men were fickle creatures, not to 
be depended on, and continued, " it is often a mis- 
fortune for a young girl to marry, there is not one 
girl in twenty but what repented of it. I am glad 
to say,'' she would observe, witih a smile of triumph, 
"I have, as yet, escaped their vile snares. If it 
was not for breaking confidence (she was speaking 
in this manner in one of her best humours), I 
could tell you of many a brilliant offer I have had, 
but I hope, like the Queen of England, I shall 
keep staunch to the last." 
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Perhaps Miss Perth did not speak without 
reason against the sterner sex. She had a sister, 
whom a villian, through a mock marriage, had 
deceived, leaving her a burden on her sister, who 
was entirely ignorant of what had taken place. 
The rage of Miss Perth, when she discovered that 
her sister had been betrayed, knew no bounds ; and 
although it was in the middle of winter, snowing 
violently, she turned her into the street. The poor 
creature wandered about the town, and at last found 
refuge in a shed. A woman hearing her cries came 
to her assistance, and on hearing her sad tale of woe 
led her to her cottage, where she gave birth to a 
child, but died some hours afterwards. Before she 
died she told the woman to acquaint her sister of 
what had happened, and to beseech her to bring up 
the child. 

We must do Miss Perth the justice to state, 
harsh as had been her proceedings, great and heart- 
rending was her repentance. She ran to the place, 
where her poor sister was laying upon a straw mat- 
tress, and wept over her, begging forgiveness. She 
promised to adopt the boy as her own child, and 
had her sister respectably buried. By the time thi$ 
story commences he was third clerk in the office of 
Mr. Boden, a notary. I shall call him Simon 
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Sweet. He was tall, with a very red face ; but, to 
give himself a sentimental appearance, he made use 
of powder, so as to render his skin fairer. His eyes 
were very small, whilst his feet and hands were 
particularly large. Sometimes he wore a pair of 
blue, and at others a pair of green spectacles. His 
tailor never could satisfy him in dress ; and as for 
shoemakers, he had almost tried all of them in that 
quarter of the town in which he lived. In one 
word, the third clerk of Mr. Boden was what we 
should call a would-be-dandy. But although 
Simon Sweet might not have been to the taste of 
every young lady, yet Miss Winch, the forewoman 
of the flower manufactory, tried all she could to 
make him believe that she was deeply in love with 
him. Now, if it really was with him, or with his 
property, that Miss Winch knew best, because it 
was well known that Miss Perth was rich, and 
Simon Sweet her only heir. But all her love and 
amorous perseverance seemed to be thrown away, 
for Simon Sweet had fallen in love with a young 
lady who lived in the same building as Miss Perth. 
In return this young person, whom the other girls 
named "lady-countess" when she was not present 
(Miss Bertha being her name), took not the slightest 
notice of him. Any one acquainted with the world, 
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and had spoken with that young lady, would have 
seen by her dignified manner that she was not a 
common person. 

It was a day in the month of July, when all 
the workwomen (except the young Countess and 
Miss Perth) were assembled, when the bell rang 
violently, and shortly afterwards one of the girls 
ushered in an old man. He had on a very shabby 
brown coat, dirty-looking white waistcoat, light 
gaiters (bespattered with mud), and a greasy hat 

"What do you want?" said Miss Winch, 
firing up in a moment, " our work does not per- 
mit us to waste our time ; therefore, quickly tell 
your errand." 

" You shall not lose anything by me," he 
replied, " I have a very particular order for you ; 
but, perhaps, I may not be able to find what I am 
seeking." 

"Here you can find the most beautiftd 
flowers," said she, " but, then, one must have money 
to pay for them." 

" But," added the stranger (who did not seem 
in the least to have noticed her insult), " do you 
think two hundred francs will be enough for a 
complete dress and for wreaths ?" 

"Two hundred francs!" exclaimed Miss 
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Winch, suddenly changing her insdence into the 
most servile civility. 

''If that is not enough," said the old man, " I 
hope you will at least take into consideration that I 
i^all want a large quantity, perhaps three or four 
thousand francs* worth.** 

There was now a general excitement in the 
warehouse, and all kinds of patteras were shown to 
the old man. Great attention was now paid to 
•him ; one of the young girls took his hat, another 
his stick, and Miss Winch herself, brought a chair, 
aid begged him to be seated. Although he ap- 
peared deeply occupied in looking at the patterns, 
an observer would have noticed that his eyes were 
constantly fixed towards the door, which soon 
opened, and Simon Sweet entered. At this moment 
the old man turned his back to Simon, and pre- 
tended not to see him. 

"You seem very busy to-day," said Simon. 

" Yes !" said Miss Winch, pointing to the old 
man, " we have just received a large order." 

"He ought first to buy a new coat," 
returned Simon ; " you may depend if you are not 
careful in getting your money beforehand, my aunt 

will be a great loser. Any one may see " but 

he left his sentence unfinished, and turned pale as 
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death, as the old man raised himself up from bis 
chair and looked at him straight in the face. 

Simon, trembling, made a deep bow ; but 
the old man spoke to him in a very mild manner, 
saying, " I am glad to find you here, it will save 
me sending a message to your employer ; tell hist 
he may expect me at eight in the morning." 

" I shall only be too happy to serve you," 
said Simon, again bowing. 

The old man sat down again, and occupied 
himself with the pattema Simon whispered in 
the ears of Miss Winch, " He is a millionaira My 
employer has received more than a million francs 
from him for an estate which he has bought for 
him." 

The door now opened for the second time, 
and a young lady entered. Nothing could be mote 
beautiful than her appearance, and although meanly 
dressed, yet her behaviour shewed her to be a lady 
of birth. "This is the queen of the workshop," 
said Simon Sweet, giving vent to his tender 
feelings. 

" It is she," exclaimed the old man. i 

"It is the lady-countess," muttered Mias 
Winch, in a half-muttered tone, when she heard the 
words of Simon ; " What can all this mean ?" 
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We now come to the second story of the 
house. Here lived a poor Countess, the mother of 
the young lady we have just mentioned, who had 
heen compelled to seek employment at a flower 
manufactory in order to help towards supporting 
her venerable mother. The Count Beauvais (her 
husband) had been obliged to flee from his countrj- 
during the Eevolution of 1793. He went to 
America, where he died, and left his wife and 
daughters without the means of support. An old 
companion in arms, and likewise a distant relation 
of the Countess, came back to France with the 
widow and daughter just at the time when Napo- 
leon had been proclaimed Emperor. Her pos- 
sessions were lost ; she had, however, preserved 
the family jewels, which she afterwards sold for 
fifty thousand francs. This was invested by a 
worthy notary of the name of Boden, who gave her 
five per cent, interest for the same. The Chevalier 
St. Dennis was a bachelor, who also had been 
obliged to flee from his country during the same 
Revolution, when he also secured his valuables, and 
invested his money with Mr. Boden, which only 
brought him a very small sum. It was never 
known how much he realised by his investments, 
because he was too proud to express his poverty, 
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even to his most intimate friends — the venerable 
Countess and her daughter. It might have been 
pride, or perhaps she feared to grieve the Chevalier, 
but the Countess told him her income was four 
times its real amount. The Chevalier was a gen- 
tleman of most excellent propensities, but he was 
a great epicure, and very proud of his noble 
ancestors. 

Great affliction had overtaken the Countess. 
She had been obliged to sell out half her capital; 
and, consequently, the interest was greatly reduced. 
Since their return from America they had always 
made it a rule for the Chevalier to dine with them 
once a week ; but now, as the days approached, 
they felt great anxiety in providing for him. It 
seemed as if they would sooner have lost their 
lives than have revealed to their friend the ap- 
pearance of poverty. Bertha going to work as a 
flower maker was also kept a secret from him. But 
the crisis had now arrived. The provision dealers 
had refused to supply the Countess any longer, and 
the butcher to whom she owed so much was in 
doubt about ever getting his money, so he sent 
meat that was both hard and dry. When this came 
on the table, the Chevalier, who did not know the 
cause of it, exclaimed, " This servant of yours must 
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be mad ; if you had a savage in your kitchen it 
could not have been worse ; this meat is tough and 
indigestible." He was continuing his exclamations, 
when he looked up and beheld the Countess, pale 
and mournful, and with downcast eyes, from which 
tears of shame and pain were streaming. 

"What do I see ?"he exclaimed, his angry voice 
nowchangingintoamildertone ; " Whatis the matter 
with you. Countess ? I suppose it is because of my 
ridiculous passion. Oh ! woe is me, an old sinner 
of an epicura See how far my gluttony has 
carried me ; even so fer as to hurt you, to cause 
you grief, and even to make you shed tears." 

The poor man in his despair took hold of the 
Countess' hand, and pressed it to his lips, with 
the most humble and deep repentance. 

" I am not angry with you, my good Cheva- 
lier, but am sorrowing over my fate, which has 
deprived me of the head of the family, and that I 
have not a dinner worthy for you. Mary has done 
her duty, you may believe me." 

"So she has," replied the Chevalier; 
" What have I been talking about ?" he continued, 
at the same time swallowing a large piece of meat, 
enough to choke him; "I have been lying with 
respect to this meat; it is excellent, tender, and 
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well roasted ;*' and to shew how good it was he cut 
another piece ; but, suddenly, he turned black in 
the face, and had great difficulty in preventing 
himself from choking. A little time after, when 
he had taken his departure, Mary knocked at the 
door, and said to the Countess, " The Landlord has 
sent word that he wiU call upon you this evening." 
This was another cause for anxiety to the widow. 

This hard-hearted and unrelenting Landlord 
never allowed himself to be put off with respect to 
his rent ; it was three days past quarter day, and 
this was the third time he had called for it. 

The Countess sat overwhelmed with terror, 
but her anguish reached the highest point when, 
two hours after, she heacd the door bell ring, and, 
with a voice of despair, she exclaimed, *' There 
he is !" 

The door opened, but it was not the Landlord, 
but the Chevalier St. Dennis who appeared. The 
Countess, in her grief, could not suppress a smile, 
for the Chevalier had no wig upon his head, which 
had been bald for several years, and instead of his 
hat and coat, he wore his morning gown and night- 
cap. On one foot he had a shoe and on the otheif 
a slipper. He complained of being very hot, and 
instead of wiping his forehead with a handker- 
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ehief, he used a silk stocking. The Conntess looked 
at him with surprise as he sat down upon the aobi, 
again exclaiming how hot it wa& 

"You forget yourself,'' said the Countess, 
" we are in the middle of winter." 

*'That is true," he replied, "bat I have 
be^i running quickly through a number of dark 
streets. Very incautious of me, as I have a consi- 
derable sum of money about me^ especially as it is 
not my own.*" 

"Dear me. Chevalier!" said the Countess, 
"you seem so strange and unusual to-night, I 
hardly can understand you." 

" I have been very much surprised,'' said the 
CheA'alier, " I met a Cooit n^uned Nouverite, who 
told me that he owed your husband these twelve 
years two thousand francs, and said he had in 
vain been looking for him, and to-day, just as he 
mei me. was leaving Paris, so he insisted that I 
should take it; and, as I have known him for 
many years, he asked me in confidence if your 
huslmnd would be offended by his paying the in- 
terest as well 1 told him his widow would if 
T took interost. Was 1 right f ' 

** Certainly !" said the Countess, but her 
thoughts wert> directed towards her Maker for this 
ptxH)f of His great grace and mercy. 
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" But now," said the Chevalier, " let us have 
a game of dominoes. You know I lost last time, 
and therefore must have my revenge/' 

"I thank you, but is it not rathet late?" 
said the Countess. 

" I will just see," said the Chevalier, and he 
felt in his fob for his gold watch, which he always 
carried with him ; but he looked so confused when 
he did not find it there. " Oh ! I forgot," said he, 
"I gave it to the watchmaker to-day !" 

The fact was he had pawned it, together with 
a number of jewels, for the sake of the Countess. 
Forgetting the dominoes, and wishing the ladies 
good night, the Chevalier went away. 

Again the bell rang, but this time it was the 
Landlord. The Countess had expected him at once 
demanding his rent, but he appeared very ftiendly. 

" I come upon some very important busi- 
ness," he said. 

" Indeed !" replied the Countess, who felt a 
ceitain uneasiness creep over her. 

" But before I mention my object," continued 
the Landlord, '* T must tell you a little of myself." 

" I should have been most happy to have 
heard you," said the Countess, " but, as I feel very 
unwell to-night, I beg you will leave your interest- 
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ing story till some other time ; but you can tell 
me, as short as possible, your object" 

" I will do so, my lady," at the same time 
feeling oflfended at the manner in which the 
Countess treated him ; " I am the owner of a great 
deal of property; you are every day getting poorer, 
but if you will consent for me to marry your 
daughter, I will give you a house, and you shall 
live with us for the remainder of your life." 

"I cannot," said the Countess, somewhat 
offended, "entertain your offer for one moment; 
I answer for myself and daughter, it will not be 
accepted. Here is your rent, and our business is 
at an end." 

The Landlord took his money, and left very 
abruptly. 

We must now explain how it was that the 
Chevalier had been induced to part with his watch 
and other valuables in order to raise the money 
which he had prevailed on the Countess to receive. 
When the Chevalier went from his dinner, to take, 
as he called it, his digestive walk, he noticed the 
servant Mary sitting in a comer of the kitchen, 
weeping bitterly. The Chevalier was a tender- 
hearted and worthy man, and probably thought he 
was the cause of all their grief. Approaching 
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towards her, he said, " I am very sorry to say, my 
good girl, I am a very passionate man, and had no 
business to speak as I did concerning the dinner." 

** Your honour," said the girl, in a voice broken 
by sobs, "was quite right ; the meat was hard, and it 
was an offence to put such on the table before a 
nobleman who has been accustomed to game and 
poultry ; but, nevertheless, cooks have their pride 
as well as gentlemen of high birth, and in my 
ability as a cook I do not retreat a step for the 
best of cooks. I don't mean I am offended because 
you have hurt my pride, but I feel distressed to 
think that the whole of this week I shall not be 
able to procure anything at all, and most likely 
when you again visit us you will not find a single 
article of furniture in the house. My heart is 
bursting, and I must tell my grief to some one." 

The poor girl then related to the astonished 
Chevalier the great poverty of the Countess and 
her daughter ; how the latter went down into ihe 
first floor to the flower manufactory of Miss Perth 
to earn something wherewith to assist her poor 
mother, and that very evening the Countess 
expected a visit from the Landlord, who would 
demand his rent, which she was not prepared to 

pay- 
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The Chevalier, on hearing this, was deeply 
distressed, and charged Mary not to reveal to the 
Countess that he was aware of their poverty, for, 
thought he, it would kill her outright, especially as 
she is at present in a very weak state. It is now 
my turn to repay all the kindness, and at the same 
time taking care not to wound the sensitiveness of 
the Countess, but to assist them in such a way so 
that they could not suppose he had been informed 
of their distress. After he had pledged the watch 
and jewels, together with a pair of knee-buckles, 
he went to the serviceable goldsmith, and, as time 
went on, and Mary wanted mo're money, he like- 
wise parted with a diamond breast-pin, a present 
fi'om his dear lamented father. The Countess often 
expressed her surprise at the good table Mary pro- 
vided, but the faithful servant informed her that 
now everything was so cheap, and that poultry was 
as reasonable as butchers' meat. The Countess, 
who, like all great ladies of that time, did not un- 
derstand anything of house-keeping, was easily 
deceived, was delighted more on the behalf of the 
Chevalier. But the poor Chevalier saw with secret 
terror his means diminishing day by day. His 
whole fortune consisted of a small life annuity, 
and he had (with a, perhaps, excusable pride) told 
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the Countess of Beauvais and her daughter Stella, 
that it was four times the real amount. But what 
in particular made the Chevalier uneasy was the 
fate of Bertha. 

Mary had told him the secret why the poor 
child worked in the flower manufactory. Previous 
to that he thought she had done it for a pleasant 
pastime. He had (as he thought) observed her 
looking paler, and as he had continually lived in 
hopes of finding a rich and noble husband for her, 
now perceived his castles vanish into the air. But, 
although the Chevalier did not know it, a rich man 
had fixed his eyes upon her. Certainly, not such a 
person as he had dreamed about, for he was neither 
a nobleman, nor did he possess those noble quali- 
ties which he would have wished ; but, notwith- 
standing this, many a young girl would have been 
glad to have given her hand in marriage to him. 

Three months had passed away since the little 
old man first made his appearance in Miss Perth's 
flower establishment. He had often called since 
then, and latterly he never came without having 
his pockets well filled with all kinds of choice 
confectionary, sajdng *' If people worked they de- 
served to have something nice to eat." 

The old man used to converse more with 
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BertBa thin any other young lady in the shop. 
Miss Winch (who was jealous on that account) 
tried all she could to make him helieve that Mr. 
Dick, the old man (or, as the girls usually called 
him, " Father Dick'*), had fallen in love with the 
noble lady. 

" It is true, he's not handsome," she said, 
" but, nevertheless, he's very rich, and none could 
blame her for accepting him." 

The conversation of Miss Winch was a deep 
blow to Simon Sweet ; it touched his inmost heart. 
For a long time he had nursed a tender passion for 
the young lady, but now it had risen to its greatest 
hfight, and had made him quite a different being. 
He did not now go to the caf^s or billiard-rooms, 
and even his gambling propensity was brought to 
a close through his strong love for Bertha. Every 
Sunday he attended church or chapel, because 
Bertha and the Chevalier went, and through this 
alteration his fellow clerks called him holy, virtuous. 
Sweet Simon. It was therefore a hard blow for 
him, after having exerted himself so much to be 
virtuous and abstaining, to hear that the reward he 
was certain of securing was suddenly snatched 
away from him. 

Simon Sweet was the favourite of his em- 
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ployer, ** Mr. Boden/' not only because Miss Pertk 
had paid a high premium for him, but often sent 
him valuable presents, and lately Mr. Boden had 
advanced him to the rank of second clerk 

Proud of his advancement, and confident of 
his brilliant future, Simon summoned his resolu» 
tion, and laid before Miss Perth his proposal — that 
she should go and ask the Countess to give him 
her daughter in marriage. 

"It is impossible that you can have con- 
sidered what you are now talking about," ex- 
claimed Miss Perth ; " you want to marry a girl 
without fortune!" 

" Alas 1" said Simon, " I thought it would be 
so ; but I only want what she can give me — youth, 
amiability, and beauty." 

" A fine marriage portion," answered Miss 
Perth ; " tiTily that's something to begin life with." 

" But I may, I am sure, leave that to you, 
my charming aunt,'* said he insinuatingly ; " it is 
not a gift I ask of you, but only an outlay, for 
sooner or later I shall become a Notary, and then I 
will repay you a hundredfold." 

" To be a Notary," said Miss Perth, " you 
know that it is necessary for a certain amoimt of 
money to be paid, and I always reckoned that you 
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should be able to do so with the marriage portion 
you would receive from your wife/* 

" I am sorry to say. Miss Perth, that you 
have made a bad calculation, but the only differ- 
ence it will make is that you will be poorer in 
having to sell one of your houses, while you will 
be richer in recovering an amiable niece, and that 
is a golden bargain." 

" Fool r exclaimed the flower manufacturer, 
" I shall not commit such an act of madness, nor 
assist to bring you into misfortune, for I would 
sooner disinherit you." 

" Do so, Madam ! You are mistress over your 
own fortime (and laying his hand upon his breast), 
I am master of my own heart. Behold ! from 
this day you have no nephew — I break asunder 
that tie of relationship between us ; I leave you to 
the stings of conscience and to your attack of 
rheumatism. But there will yet come a day when 
you will deeply repent for having broken the heart 
of your nephew, who loved you dearly ; but then 
it will be too late, for the hand which you now 
might succeed in getting for me will have been 
given away to another." 

After he had thus spoken he left his aunt in 
a most despairing condition. The night that fol- 
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lowed was one of terror ; her thoughts reverted 
back to her jSjoor sister, whom she had treated so 
harshly, and to whom she had promised in her 
dying moments that she would cherish her child as 
if it was her own. At last she fell asleep, which 
was disturbed by a most horrible dream. She 
fancied she saw Simon suspended from the ceiling, 
with a rope round his neck, and that he exclaimed, 
in a hollow sepulchral voice, " It is through you 
I'm committing suicide." She now awoke out of 
her sleep with a fearful shriek, and as soon as she 
had recovered herself a little began to consider. 
Her reflections were, without doubt, favourable to 
the wishes of her nephew. The old spinster could 
not bear to see him in sorrow, and money consi- 
derations had now entirely vanished from her mind. 
She sent for and embraced her darling Simon, pro- 
mising that she would the very same evening go to 
the Countess of Beauvais about giving him h^ 
daughter in marriage. 

Simon was so enraptured with his aunt's good 
nature and forgiving temperament, that he in return 
embraced her, and they both became warm friends 
as ever. 

In the evening about seven o'clock, whilst Bertha 
was working in the flower manufactory (having not 
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the slightest idea of what was going to happen), 
Miss Perth was on her way, dressed in her very 
best, to tell her nephew, who was that evening late 
at his employer's office, that she was now going to 
fulfil what she had promised liim. 

The very same evening the Chevalier was 
sitting with the Countess of Beauvais, and reading 
a letter, the contents of which were as follows : — 

'* Chevalier, 

"Some very important business, which 
concerns the Countess of Beauvais, whose particular 
friend you are, causes me to ask you to favour me 
with a conversation to-morrow noon, at your resi- 
dence ; if you are not at home I will call some 
other time. 

" Yours obediently, 

"Arthub Dick." 

The two friends were still lost in surprise, 
and wondered from whom the letter had come, 
when Mary announced the Miss Perth. 

" Excuse me. Lady Countess," said the flower 
maker, " that I did not let you know beforehand I 
was going to pay you a visit, but there are circum- 
stances in life, where hearts are concerned, which 
compels us to act without delay." 

Before Miss Perth paid her visit she had 
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imagined to herself how she should ride the high 
horse over the Countess, who was so deeply steeped 
in poverty ; but when she found herself in the pre- 
sence of real nobility and dignity, she did not know 
how to make her proposal, and she commenced 
with great shyness to beat about the busk She 
began to relate how her nephew, her only relation 
and heir, was a very hopeful young man, in whom 
his employer, the well-known and respected Mr. 
Boden, placed every confidence. "My sweet 
Simon," she continued, "young and blooming, his 
head full of love and human kindness, has fallen 
in love with Lady Bertha, and although I have told 
him it was time enough to marry, yet his love for 
the young lady is so strong that I have not been 
able to calm him, and to see him happy I have made 
up my mind, even in my life, to sacrifice some of 
my property " 

The Countess observed how the Chevalier 
suddenly got red in the face, and being afraid that 
he would say something hurtful to Miss Perth, she 
interrupted with these words : — 

" I deeply sympathise with you, my honoured 
dame, and I will use my exertion with yours to 
cure Mr. Simon Sweet of a passion which causes 
him so much grie£ I can perfectly understand 
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what my duty is, which is very simple, that my 
daughter shall no longer come to your place, and 
therefore let me thank you for past favours/' 

This was a blow to Miss Perth, and for a 
moment she stood confounded ; but she wa^ deter- 
mined, as she had lost the battle, to have a last shot 
at her enemy. 

" I know," said she, " that there is already a 
suitor for the hand of Bertha.'* 

*• Who is he ?'* exclaimed the Chevalier. 

" A millionaire ! one of my best customers, 
and they call him Arthur Dick, Esq." 

"Arthur Dick !". replied the Chevalier and 
the Countess at the same moment. 

"The very same," said Miss Perth, spitefully. 
" It is true," she continued, " he is old and ugly, and 
also of low origin, but of course you and Miss 
Bertha will not object as he is a millionaire ;" and 
with these words she left the room. 

Arthur Dick was the name which was signed 
under the singular letter which had just been re- 
ceived previous to the visit of Miss Perth. The 
surprise of the Countess and the Chevalier was so 
great at hearing Miss Perth mention that name, 
that they did not notice the spiteful way in which 
she spoke when she left the room. 
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Meanwhile, in great haste with rage and 
mortification, Miss Perth arrived at home, but her 
excitement had been so great that she fainted in the 
arms of her nephew, who stood in the doorway, 
anxidas to hear the result of his proposal. When 
she had again recovered herself she told Simon that 
they were a set of brazen-faced proud beggars. 
Whilst Miss Perth is relating the interview which 
had taken place between her and her opponents, we 
must leave the former and turn back to the Coun- 
tess and the Chevalier. 

" Did I ever," were the first words the Cheva- 
lier exclaimed, after Miss Perth had left the room, 
"see the like of it ? First comes a flower manu- 
factress, and asks Bertha's hand in marriage for her 
nephew." 

" Not first," said the Countess, "I have already 
had an offer from the Landlord of the house. To- 
morrow comes the third, at all events ; and if we 
can believe that woman, he is not only of low 
origin but also old and ugly." 

The next morning the Chevalier stopped at 
home writing, but an observer would have noticed 
that he had often looked at the time-piece, as if he 
was impatient for a certain hour to arrive. Just as 
it struck twelve he heard a knock at the door, and 

Q 
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when the Chevalier called out " to enter*' it was 
onr old friend " Father Dick," who sat himself down 
in a chair as if he had known the Chevalier for 
twenty years. 

'* You live high up in the world," said he, 
*' but although it has given me some trouble to 
mount so many stairs, nevertheless T am pleased 
to make your acquaintance." 

The Chevalier thought it a great impertinence 
in the old man to speak so familiarly to him, and 
said, " Are you the person wlio desired an interview 
with me V" 

" Yes," said the other, " it is I who signed my 
name Arthur Dick, and if you are agreeable we will 
at once commence to converse on the contents of 
my note." 

" If you wish to speak to me, you must say 
quickly what you have to say ; it is now my usual 
time for taking a walk, and I am very regular." 

" I am afraid our conversation will last a long 
time," said Arthur Dick. 

" But suppose I wish it to be short, sir !" an- 
swered the Chevalier. 

" You may now wish it as short as you like," 
continued the old man, " but in ten minutes you 
will wish to detain me, even if I felt inclined 
togor 
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" Let it be ten minutes," said the Chevalier, 
" but I do not grant you one second more." 

*' I know," commenced Mr. Dick, " that the 
Countess de Beavais is your friend, and there is not 
a more honourable or respected lady. She endures, 
with the most admired courage, privations of all 
kinds, and a contiimation of misfortunes." 

" Who told you that ?"' interrupted the Che- 
valier; but Father Dick still continued without 
taking the slightest notice of him. 

" Her daughter is destroying her health in a 
flower manufactory. Their debts grow every day, 
whilst their means of help grow less. Tell me if 
this is not the mournful, but true picture of your 
Mends ?' 

" Sir !" answered the Chevalier, " I shall, I 
will interrupt you, for your impudence goes too far. 
Through coming you have learnt the condition of 
my friend, and it is only your age which witliholds 
me from punishing your conduct ; but I wiU save 
you the trouble of speaking more, it will only be 
superfluous. I have been beforehand informed of 
the nature of your visit" 

"You know the object of my visit!" ex- 
claimed the old man ; " I b^ of you to name it." 

" It is a marriage," answered the Chevalier. 
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" Marriage ! What marriage ? Who could 
dream of such thing ? His name, sir ? his name V 
asked the old man, with a certain uneasiness he 
could not hide. 

" It is your own," said the Chevalier ; " you 
have forced me to say it" 

" I !" exclaimed the other, laughing heartily ; 
"I, at my age, wanting to marry! Look at me, sir," 
said he, raising himself up with dignity, " and then 
I hope you will have sense enough to banish such 
a thought from your mind." 

"Then it is not you that wants to marry 
Lady Bertha V 

" How you got that notion into your head/* 
answered Mr. Dick, " I do not know, but let me 
tell you that, even if I was young, rich, and hand- 
some, I should not have the daring to ask a noble 
lady like Miss Bertha that she should lose the 
name of her ancestors, and take that of Dick." 

" But what is it you really want?' said the 
Chevalier, abashed by the dignified manner in 
which the old man had explained himself 

" I would have told you with pleasure/' said 
Mr. Dick, " but the ten minutes which you granted 
me are expired, without you like to extend your 
permission." 
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"Speak sir ! speak !" said the Chevalier, "I 
entreat you to stop as long as you like." 

" T am quite prepared," replied the old man, 
*' if you have no objection to my smoking a pipe." 
The old man then took a pipe and pouch out of 
his pocket, filled and lighted it. 

" Now, Chevalier, what I have to tell you is 
of such a singular nature that you must give me 
your word that you will listen to me quietly and 
without anger." 

" It is granted !" said the Chevalier, whose 
curiosity was aroused, and the old man commenced : 

"I ask you, as the representative of the 
Countess of Beauvais, who is too ill to be spoken 
with herself, for the hand of Lady Bertha, on behalf 
of a gentleman, whose name I dare not mention 
till you and the young lady have consented to 6dl 
the conditions appertaining to the marriage of the 
young lady and the gentleman." 

" That is singular," replied the Chevalier. 

" I told you beforehand that it was a very 
singular statment that I should lay before you." 

" May I ask," said the Chevalier, "whether 
the gentleman is young ?" 

"Twenty-five years; of noble birth, of a 
higher nobility than Lady Bertha," said the old man. 
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" Perhaps he's a Duke," replied the Chevalier. 

" Higher than that," answered Arthur Dick. 

" Then it is a Prince, and perhaps poor." 

"His income," replied Father Dick, " is yearly 
more than a million of francs, and if he should 
marry Lady Bertha he would secure to her as a 
marriage portion an amount of money that would 
produce yearly three hundred thousand francs, 
which would be entirely at her own disposal." 

The delight of the Chevalier on hearing this 
was so great that he experienced some very extra- 
ordinary sensations. His face now became very 
red, and looked as if he was going to have a fit of 
apoplexy. The pipe which he held in his hand he 
laid upon the table, and, raising himself up, ran up 
and down the room. Meanwhile, Mr. Dick was 
sitting quietly smoking Tiis pipe, when all at once 
the Chevalier ran towards him, knocking the pipe 
out of his hand, and at the same time exclaiming, 
" He must be terribly ugly." 

The old man, with the greatest coolness 
imaginable, picked up his pipe, and, having refilled 
it, handed a likeness to the Chevalier, saying 
" Behold his portrait !" 

" Indeed," said the Chevalier, " it is that of a 
handsome man.** 
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"Who is possessed of a noble soul," added 
Father Dick. 

The Chevalier now could not contain himself 
any longer. He approached towards the old man, 
with his arms extended wide, to embrace him ; but 
the latter, who had been watching all his move- 
ments, raised himself quickly from his chair and 
moved it back, and at the same time, as if by acci- 
dent, sent a volume of smoke into the Chevalier's 
face. 

" As yet," he continued, " I have only told 
you what is pleasing to the ear, but now I must 
present to you the other side of the case. There 
is one condition which you will have to sanction. 
When I say you, I mean the Countess and her 
daughter as well, because I speak to you as their 
representative. If you will agree to that the mar- 
riage may take place within fourteen days ; if not, 
I shall depart quietly, and you will have to seek 
me, and, I say, eagerly seek me, for you will then 
say, 'I will agree to what you propose.'" 

" You speak with some confidence," said the 
Chevalier, rather hurt at the way the other ex- 
pressed himself 

'' I always speak with confidence," said the 
old man, " about things I know will come to pass." 
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Mr. Dick having laid down his pipe, went to 
the door and opened it, as if he feared listeners. 
He then placed his mouth to the Chevalier's ear, and 
whispered something, which must have been very 
terrible, for the Chevalier continued sitting for 
several minutes as if he was petrified. In a few 
moments, however, he revived, and jumping up, in 
terrible anger, took hold of a thick stick, probably 
to strike his guest, but Mr. Dick had vanished. 

Directly afterwards the Chevalier went to the 
residence of his friend, the Duchess of Beauvais. 
Mary, the servant, opened the door, and, with tears 
in her eyes, told him that her mistress had been 
taken very ill, and her life was now despaired of. 

The physician had sent for one of his col- 
leagues, and the doctors behaved so generously as 
to refuse payment for their labours, which the Che- 
valier offered to them. 

After a long and tedious illness, narrowly 
escaping death, the Countess lost both her sight 
and hearing. The Chevalier had been informed 
that there had lately arrived in Paris a physician, 
who had very much distinguished himself by 
restoring the sight and hearing. .But his charges 
were very high. The Chevalier mourned in his 
heart, and wished now he had accepted the offer of 
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the old man, for his small capital, with which he 
had assisted his friends, was almost gone. One day, 
when he entered the house of the Countess, he 
found that the place had been stripped of all the 
furniture; in fact, the bailiffs had been in the 
house. Bertha said to him, with a sorrowful voice, 
" My poor blind mother knows nothing about it." 

That night the Chevalier did not sleep at 6dl, 
and very little sleep had he the week following. 
Every day, from morning till night, he was on his 
legs looking for Mr. Dick. At last he met. him 
outside a large mansion, just as he was going to 
enter. The Chevalier took hold of his arm, and 
cried " Mr. Dick, will you grant me a short conver- 
sation?" 

" Ah ! my dear Chevalier ! how happy I am 
in receiving your visit ; then I have the boldness 
to think you come to pay me a visit." 

*' Will you allow me to accompany you to 
your house V said the Chevalier. 

" My house !" said Mr. Dick, laughing ; " My 
dear sir, I live here !" 

" In this mansion ?" asked the Chevalier. 

" Yes, this mansion belongs to me." 

The door was opened by a servant in livery, 
and Arthur Dick took him into his library, saying 
" We wiU now have a chat, if you please." 
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While we leave them we must turn to the 
Duke of B and his wife. 

Six months had passed since we related the 
last incident, but, on account of the war that France 
had with Spain, the Duke had not been able to see 
his wife. At the present time a part of the army 

(commanded by the Duke of B ) was lying in 

Spain. The Duke was thinking of the battle that 
was to take place the next day, when a letter was 
handed to him, which he read with excitement, and 
which was as follows : — 

" Your Grace, — I am under the painful neces- 
sity of communicating to you strange things, which 
are transpiring at your house during your absence. T 
have several times noticed traces of steps on taking 
my rounds, which leads to the Pavilion where the 
Duchess resides. The morning after the very night 
that you had so suddenly arrived, and paid a short 
visit to the Duchess, T found traces of blood, and 
when I inquired of the chamber-maid she told me 
that your grace had cut yourself accidentally with 
a dagger, and thus I did not think any more about 
it. However, eight days since, I found a packet of 
letters, and as they were addressed to the Duchess 
(and not in your hand-writing), T thought they 
might interest your grace. 

*'I am, &c., Peter, the watchman." 
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Pale and trembling with rage the Duke of 

B opened these accusing letters, which the spy 

had sent to him. The first letter was not signed, 
but the Duke read in it an intrigue, or much more, 
a guilty love, which the letter plainly shewed was 
participated in by his wife. The contents of all 
the letters shewed the same things, but this one 
sentence in particular rivetted his attention : — 
"An impenetrable mystery will always cover our 
secret ; there is only one person in the world who 
could discover it, but you may depend I shall take 
measures to secure her silence !" 

The feelings of the jealous husband, when he 
read the letters, may be better imagined than 
described. How he swore to be revenged, and^ 
with terrible imprecations, cursed the faithless 
Duchess, when suddenly there was a terrible tumult 
outside, and everything seemed in confusion. The 
trumpeters gave signal of battle, and several oflScers 
mshed into the Duke's tent The Spanish army 
they were to attack in the morning had surprised 
and sunroimded them on all sides. 

The offended and enraged husband was at 
this crisis again the great warrior. His private 
misfortune vanished before the duties of the general 
His whole thoughts were now for the fame of his 
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army, and for the success of the battle. He had 
again resumed his usual presence of mind, and, 
with admirable coolness and decision, issued the 
necessary commands to his troops. The packet of 
letters he placed in a pocket inside his uniform, 
and, jumping on to his charger, rushed into the 
midst of battle, which, indeed, was a terrible one. 
Now victory seemed to be on one side and then on 
the other, both armies fighting as if they wished to 
die or else win the battle. 

The battle-field was red with slaughter and 
black with ruin. Men were reeling to and fro amid 
the mel^e, staggering blindly through flights of 
murderous shots, and trampling among the blood 
of friends and enemies. Others were beaten to 
the earth, struggling for a gasp of air, or else moan- 
ing piteously for water. 

Volumes of smoke were surging up through 
the forest trees. Battalions charging over the dead, 
breaking or uniting, and dashing across the field 
like the waves dashed by a tempest. Horses even 
sent up groans of horrible sufferings ; all order was 
lost — panic — defeat — victory ! It was one of those 
terrible scenes that would haunt the beholder for 
years afterwards. 

After a long and sanguinary struggle, the tide 
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of war turned in favour of the Spaniards. The 
French army began to waver and fall back. The 

Duke of B fought like a lioness robbed of her 

cubs, and, to get his troops into order again, he 
stormed, with some of his officers, into the thickest 
part of the battle. The ranks of the enemy opened 
themselves to the violent rush of the Duke and his 
followers, but at once closed behind them. Sur- 
rounded by walls of human beings, with balls 
directed against their breasts, the Duke fought with 
a bravery amounting to desperation, but the number 
was to conquer, for the Duke's followers were 
slain, and it was almost by a miracle that he 
succeeded in forcing his way through. 

The success of his escape was in a great 
measure due to his noble courser, who bounded 
over the enemy, and in this way the Duke escaped 
the terrible danger of being taken prisoner ; and 
although the surprised Spaniards fired after him, 
yet no ball reached him. 

But the angel of war did not continue to pro- 
tect the Duke. After he had escaped from the very 
midst of his foes, he was again surrounded by a 
party of Spanish soldiers, returning to the main 
body, who called upon him to surrender. The 
Duke's answer was to strike amongst them with 
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his sabre, and here again his splendid war horse 
rendered him great service. Just as he had 
escaped this second danger, a ball struck him in 
the side, and he sank down amongst the dead and 
dying. On the battle-field the blood flowed from 
his wounds, and every moment he fancied would 
be the last of his life. His position was a most 
critical one, for he had fallen down in a large pool 
of blood, which had streamed from the bodies of 
other soldiers who had fallen in the fight 

In all this misery there was only one thought 
that possessed him, which was — revenge. Eevenge 
for the treachery of the Duchess, of which he had 
proof in the letters he had received from the watch- 
man. The thought of the loss of the battle, and 
that so many of his brave soldiers bad fallen, van- 
ished away when he reflected that death was going 
to rob him of his just revenge. To his great pain 
and agony was added disgust His blood mingled 
with the dead around him. Dying people and 
corpses were thrown upon him, and it was only 
through the greatest exertion and pain he was 
enabled to free himself. 

It was night, one of the very darkest. The 
groans of the dying, and the croaking and flapping 
6{ the wings of the ravens was distinctly audible 
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to the ear of the Duke, who had succeeded in 
raising himself up a little, with his back resting 
against a heap of dead bodies. What a fearful 
sight did he behold ! Numbers of ravens and 
other birds of prey were feasting upon the human 
carcases. One raven flew against the Duke's face, 
as if impatient to begin its horrible meal, but he 
succeeded with his left hand in keeping it away. 
After being in this fearful position for some time, 
he observed a light, which every moment came 
nearer to him. He at last observed a man carrying 
a lanthom, accompanied by another. They stooped 
down amongst the dead, and robbed them of their 
money and valuables. The Duke knew the busi- 
ness of these wretched creatures, whose occupation 
and livelihood consisted in prowling about the 
battle-field, robbing the dead and the dying. 

When they came near to him he perceived 
they had the most hang-dog countenances imagin- 
able, and, having laid his arms across his chest, 
leaned his back close against a heap of dead bodies. 
Shutting his eyes, the Duke felt the robbers search 
his pockets, from which they abstracted his purse, 
and he heard one of the wretches say to the other, 
" This poor fellow is not quite dead; lend me your 
knife, that T may finish him off." ^' I am not going 
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to diriy my knife and lose my time for the sake of 
a Frenchman ; it will not be long before some of 
his countrymen will be here, and we may not so 
soon again meet with so many good chances as this 
battle-field seems to offer," replied the other. 

When the Duke noticed the two plunderers 
had gone away, he felt, although it caused him 
great pain, with his hand under his uniform, and 
exclaimed, " The rascals have taken away all my 
money, but, heaven be praised, the letters are safe;" 
and with these words he sank down amongst the 
dead and the dying. 

The reader will remember that when we last 
spoke about Mr. Dick we left him at his mansion, 
in conversation with the Chevalier. They were 
talking a long time together. But what were they 
talking about ? Was Mr. Dick tempting the strong 
conscientiousness of the good Chevalier ? and was 
he successful in gaining him over to his side ? With 
respect to all this T beg the reader to have patience 
in learning, as the story developes itself 

In the evening of the same day, the blind 
and deaf Countess sat with folded hands in an old 
arm-chair, the only one the broker had left when he 
sold up the furniture. Her noble suffering face 
shewed her a picture of resignation. Close to her, 
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on a wooden form, sat her daughter Bertha; a lamp 
stood burning on a little wooden tabla Suddenly 
there was a knock at the door ; the Chevalier St. 
Denis entered, and approaching the Countess, 
kisses her hand, and then embraced Bertha. " I 
have some excellent news," said he, clapping his 
hands together. If any one had at that moment 
looked up in the face of the Chevalier they would 
have found that his face contradicted his statement ; 
it looked most mournful, and his eyes looked red, 
as if from weeping. Although it was hardly light 
in the room, from the weak burning of the lamp. 
Bertha could not help observing the moumfal ex- 
pressions of the Chevalier's face. 

Again the Chevalier rubbed his hands, and, 
trying to make Bertha believe he was in a most 
excellent humour, he exclaimed : — 

*' I have foimd a rich husband for you ; he is 
young and beautiful, and offers you a title as 
Princess, with a sum of monies, of which the in 
terest will amount to three himdred thousand 
francs." 

"Are you telling me one of the Arabian 
tales?" asked Bertha, smiling. 

" It is quite true, although it may seem im- 
probable," answered St. Denis. 
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" And do you mean to say he is rich," ex- 
daimed Bertha, ''and that I shall be rich, and then 
able to support my poor unhappy mother/' (The 
good daughter only thought in the first moment of 
her poor mother.) 

" It is so !" continued St. Denis. " But, alas ! 
it has also its dark sides ; there is a strange condi- 
tion connected with the maniage. I dare not tell 
it you, for it would make you feel sorrowful ; but 
if we do not accept the offer, your poor mother 
must starve from want. On the other hand, if you 
do accept it, you will have every chance of employ- 
ing the clever doctor (of whom we have heard so 
much) for to have the sight and hearing of your 
mother restored. Unfortunately, we cannot con- 
sult your mother, who, besides being deprived of 
her sight and hearing is in a very weak condition 
Therefore, I say, my dear Bertha, you must tell me 
what you will do, because I have promised to give 
a decided answer this evening, as the marriage must 
take place within eight days." 

" Alas ? my father, my friend," said Bertha ; 
"what shall I do?" 

" If you ask me," said the Chevalier, " I say 
accept, and I will take all the responsibility upon 
myself I have weighed all its pros and cons, and 
I say again, accept." 
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Mary now knocked at the door, and their 
conversation was interrupted. 

Eight days after the above conversation, 
Simon Sweet entered the flower manufactory, ex- 
claiming, " Mr. Dick takes a wife ! How absurd !" 
he continued, in a very excited voice ; " What 
does he want with a wife ? He is old enough to be 
her grandfather, and had better have looked out 
for a nurse to attend him." 

He was interrupted by some of the young 
girls calling out, " There is a carriage at the door," 
and who should step out of the same but Mr. 
Dick. 

As he entered the house the young girls 
assembled themselves upon the fii*st landing to 
meet him, and when he came upstairs they could 
not but observe that a great alteration had taken 
place in him. There was an expression of dignity 
about his countenance which no one before had 
observed. He looked younger since the time he 
last visited the flower establishment, and his figure, 
which before appeared bent, was now erect. His 
old brown suit had been replaced by a new black 
one, and instead of his usual faded waistcoat, he 
wore one of the (at that time) fashionable em- 
broidered ones. Several foreign orders set with 
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diamonds hung upon his breast, whilst a lacquey, 
dressed in a splendid livery, walked slowly before 
him. The appearance of Mr. Dick made such an 
impression on the young girls that none of them 
uttered a word, but, as he passed them, he gave 
each of them a friendly nod, which was returned 
by them with a respectful curtsey. He now en- 
tered the second floor, the door of which was 
opened by Mary. Mr. Dick went straight up 
to where Bertha was sitting, and, as he neared her, 
he said, with a noble and dignified mien : — 

" I regret the condition of your mother is 
such that I cannot consult her in this important 
business, but, empowered by the Chevalier St. 
Denis, who to you is in the place of a father, I beg 
respectfully to announce that I have the honour of 
being the representative of my former ward and my 

eternal friend. Prince M , and ask your hand 

in marriage for him." 

The gentleman whom we before introduced 
to the reader, with the assumed name Mr. Dick, 

was Count W , by birth a Eussian nobleman 

(whose name I mentioned in the commencement of 
this tale). He had been the trustee and foster- 
father to the young Prince, who was left an orphan 
in his fourth year. As Count W was his 
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nearest relation, it was by desire of the Eussian 
Emperor that he was given into his caie. No 
parents could have behaved with greater kindness 

to their child than Count W did to the young 

Prince. 

Most of my readers will be aware that a 
foreign Prince is not always understood to be the 
son of a reigning monarch, but it may surprise 
some, perhaps, when I tell them that abroad they 
will not only find poor noblemen but even poor 
princes. However, in this case, as I have already 
stated, the Prince was very rich ; likewise. Count 

W was a nobleman possessed of great 

property. 

Count W was a kind-hearted but a most 

eccentric man. Under the assumed name of 
Arthur Dick he had not only ascertained every- 
thing in connection with the Beauvais family, but 
also about the virtuous, amiable, and beautiful 
Bertha But we must leave Arthur Dick in the 
room with the Countess of Beauvais and her 

daughter, and explain what made Count W 

{alias Arthur Dick) anxious that his ward should 
be married to Bertha Beauvais. 

The Prince had sworn that he would acknow- 
ledge the child of the Duchess as his own, and 
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make him his heir, with equal right to his property 
with the children he might have with his wife. 
According to the laws of Russia, he could only 
make him heir, or co-heir, by marrying a female 
who was the mother of that child. 

This was the condition ! Yes, this was the 
terrible secret, the communication of which had so 
worked upon the nerves of the Chevalier St. Denis. 

The reader is aware that it was only when 
the misery of the Beauvais family was at its highest 
that the Chevalier accepted the proposal ; still, upon 
condition that the marriage contract should not be 
read to Bertha, whom he knew would sign the same 
if he told her without having the contents of the 
same read to her. He further stipulated that Bertha 
should not be told of the same before the child had 
attained his majority. This would at least delay 
the day of sorrow and grief to her for twelve or 

fourteen yeara The Count W , after a long 

and anxious search on behalf of his dearly-beloved 
ward, had come to the conclusion that the amiable 
and beautifal, but extremely poor, Bertha Beauvais, 
was the only noble lady who, under the circum- 
stances, would suit for a wife to the Prince M . 

In the marriage contract was written that 
Bertha Beauvais acknowledges to having had a 
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child to the Prince of M previous to her 

marriage with him. 

The reader will see how in that manner the 

child bom of this Duchess of B (unknown to 

the world except to two persons) was to be acknow- 
ledged by Bertha Beauvais as her child. 

We must now return to Count W , whom 

we left in the large poverty-stricken room of the 
poor deaf and dumb Countess of Beauvais, pro- 
posing for her daughter Bertha's hand for his ward, 

Prince M . With downcast eyes, and in a 

modest voice, she signified that she would accept 
the hand of the Prince in marriage, and while this 
took place her mother was sitting in great suffering 
in the old arm-chair. Deaf and blind as she was, 
she did not know what happened around her, and 
she was not aware that at that moment her only 
daughter, her idolized child, was sacrificing he? 
liberty and heart so that she might be able to assist 
her mother in her illness and poverty. 

The old Count spoke a few words to the Che- 
valier, and, making a respectful bow to the ladies^ 
took his departure. When he arrived at the first 
floor he entered the flower manufactory of Miss 
Perth. " Lady Bertha, of Beauvais, is going to be 
married in eight days," he exclaimed. He then 
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gave some orders to Miss Perth with respect to 
wreaths, &c., that were to be worn on that day, and 
likewise asked the price. She demanded seven 
hundred francs; the old man opened a pocket- 
book, fix)m which he counted the money. After 
this he handed one thousand francs to Miss Perth, 
and two thousand francs to her to be divided 
amongst the young workwomen as a remembrance 
of their former companion. 

Bertha was sitting in deep thought over this 
strange marriage, when she was interrupted by the 
servant, who announced that a stranger wished to 
speak with her. 

The strange gentleman introduced himself as 

a physician who had been sent by Count W 

to attend the Countess in the cure of her blindness 
and deafness. He put a tube in the ear of the 
Countess, and spoke through it, but she was not 
able to hear a sound. In answer to Bertha's ques- 
tion if he thought that her mother would ever 
recover her sight and hearing again, he said, " It 
may be a long time first, but I have hopes. Hardly 
had the doctor gone away when the young girl 
sank upon her knees, and prayed God to assist her 
poor mother to her recovery. 

The same evening the Count W and the 
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Chevalier St. Denis were in the private office of 
Mr. Boden, where the marriage contract, with all 
its stipulations, was made out, between the Prince 

M and the Lady Beauvais. When the Notary 

received from the Count all the instructions with 
respect to the magnificent presents which the Prince 
granted to his young wife, he was greatly surprised, 
and more so when informed of the immense riches 
of the Prince, and the liberal gifts and large income 
he secured to his wife, but so much the more 
mournfully surprised was he, when the painful 
clause with respect to Bertha having to acknow- 
ledge an illegitimate child, came to be written. 
Yes, so gi^eat was the surprise of Mr. Boden that 

he turned from Count W (who was dictating 

the marriage contract to him) to the Chevalier St 
Denis, whom he beheld sitting down in one of the 
office chairs, with both his elbows on the table, and 
his face hid in his hands. For several moments 
Mr. Boden continued sitting without writing, and 
then stepped down fix)m his chair, and walked up 
and down his office. At last he said : — " Gentle- 
men, this is very painfaL" 

The Chevalier lifted up his head, and Mr. 
Boden then noticed that he looked the very picture 
of despair. 

H 
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" Very painful/' repeated Count W ; 

"but let me ask you a question, What is the 
strongest thing in the world V 

Mr. Boden looked up with surprise, and said, 
after some moments, pointing to a large iron safe 
that stood in the oflBee, " T suppose iron." 

" No," said the old Count, "there is something 
stronger than that, and that is — necessity ; it is 
necessity that causes me to have this clause inserted 
in this contract. Am T right ?" 

" Sir !" said he, turning to the Chevalier. 

Count W then related the whole circum- 
stances, and concluded with, " Tf this marriage is 
not fulfilled, the children of the Prince cannot in- 
herit his large property ; he will then never marry, 
and his wealth and estates will have to pass to dis- 
tant relations, and the Countess and her daughter 
will die in misery and wretchedness. AVhat do you 
say now, sir ?" said he, addressing Mr. Boden. 

"Under these painful circumstances," an- 
swered the Notary, " I can only agree with you. 
But how will it be when the contract has to be 
read before Lady Bertha, the future Princess?" 

" Alas !" said the Chevalier, " I must deceive 
her, and make her sign without reading it. I will 
be present at her house when you bring it to her. 
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Count W (turning to Mr. Boden) said you will 

be ready to-morrow at this hour, when I will be 
here with the Prince to read it through and sign it" 

The conversation being now ended, the Che- 
valier took his departure, leaving the other two 
gentlemen together, and it was high time he did so, 
for his heart was ready to burst He cast himself 
into the first vehicle that passed, and when he was 
inside he gave vent to a flood of tears. 

Old Mary was surrounded everywhere, and 
questioned, not only by the people in the first and 
third stories of the house, but also by the neigh- 
bours. She would then put on an important mien, 
and say, " Those are secrets." 

"Oh! of course they are; but, still you 
might mention them in confidence," said Miss 
Perth. 

" If I did," answered Mary, " they would be 
secrets no longer ; but I may tell you, my yoimg 
mistress will become a Princess, and for the rest I 
shall hold my tongue." 

When St Denis informed Bertha that she 
was to see her intended husband for the first time 
on her marriage day, and begged of her not to be 
desponding, she answered, " The hope of being the 
means of restoring my poor mother to health makes 
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me feel so grateful to Providence that I feel sure I 
shall keep my courage up." 

"Tf she knew all/' thought the Chevalier, "the 
poor child would not keep her courage up." 

The day had arrived when Bertha was to sign 
the marriage contract, and early in the morning 
Miss Perth had come to thank her for the present 

that the Count W , or, as Miss Perth (who was 

not aware of liis real name) called him, Mr. Dick, 
had given her and the young ladies in her employ, 
and, at the same time, she asked her, as a favour, to 
allow her to assist her in her bridal dress. Bertha 
thanked her with her usual amiability, and said, 
" She would be glad of her help." 

Miss Perth was saying how happy it had 
made her in hearing that Bertha was going to be 
married to a rich Prince, when she was interrupted 
by Mary announcing the arrival of a van, with 
several large boxes, and that two porters, accom- 
panied by a livery servant, were bringing them 
into the house, and that the latter begged permission 
that the boxes might be brought into the room. St. 
Denis, who was present, assented, and the boxes 
were placed by the porters on the floor, and they 
and the lackey went away. 

By the orders of the Chevalier, Mary opened 
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the boxes, and was assisted by the now very civil 
and officious Miss Perth. 

So great was the surprise of Miss Perth when 
she beheld the contents of the boxes, that she re- 
mained staring for a minute or two with open 
mouth. They contained the most valuable and 
beautiful shawls, laces, velvets, and other magni- 
ficent materials for dresses. As soon as the surprise 
and admiration of Miss Perth was over, the beauty 
and splendoui'of the articles had reached its highest 
pitch, when a jewel casket (which had been enclosed 
in one of the other boxes) was opened, that con- 
tained the most splendid diamond ear-rings and bril- 
liants of the first water ; there were also splendid 
brooches and most elegant bracelets. Both the 
former and the latter were set with most expensive 
jewels — rubies, pearls, emeralds, and sapphires. 
There was also gold watches and chains of the 
most expensive kind. At last the surprise of Miss 
Perth was so great that she gave vent to such loud 
and ridiculous exclamations which even roused the 
Chevalier, who was sitting in deep thought. When 
he roused himself up, and beheld the magnificent 
jewellery and other valuables, he said to Bertha :— 
" Truly T have read a great deal in my time, but 
when T think on this singular marriage of yours. 
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and I behold those magnificent and splendid pre- 
sents, worthy of the gifts of an eastern monarch, I 
must admit that 'Truth is sometimes stranger than 
fiction!'" 

He was interrupted byavoice calling "Mary." 
They all turned round without discovering where 
the voice came from. " Mary, Mary," repeated the 
voice. 

" There is only one box that has not been 
opened," said Miss Perth. " 1 see that it has seve- 
ral round holes, made on purpose, both at its sides 
and on its cover, so as to admit air into it. It 
must be Mary's sweetheart that is hid in it." 

" I dare say," said Mary, " that you wish it 
was your sweetheart ;" and with these words she 
opened the last box, in which was found a splendid 
parrot, in a beautiful cage. Besides the cage there 
was a box which, when opened, was found to con- 
tain four thousand francs, and a valuable gold 
watch and chain. Tn the same was also found a 
letter addressed to Mary, in which the writer begged 
Mary to favour him by attending to the bird, and 
to accept the same as a small token of esteem for 
her long and valuable services towards the Countess 
Beauvais and her daughter. The letter was signed 
Arthur Dick, for Prince M 
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Count W , alias Mr. Dick, had (when he 

got acquainted with the faithftdness of Mary) 
bought the parrot, and, by his orders, it was taught 
by one of his servants the name of Mary very 
plainly. 

Mary was giving vent to her feelings when 
she was interrupted by the entrance of Simon 
Sweet, who walked very proudly into the room. 
He was dressed in a suit of black, with a white 
cravat round his neck, and in his hand he carried 
a roll of parchment. After having made a deep 
bow he turned to the Chevalier, and informed him 
that his employer had been taken suddenly ill, and 
for that reason he, Simon Sweet (who, the week 
previous, had been appointed head clerk in Mr. 
Boden's offices), came as the bearer of the contract 
to receive the bride*s signature. 

" Give it to me," said the Chevalier, " the 
bride will sign it at once.'* 

"But, excuse me," said Simon, "it is the 
usual custom that these things are read to the par- 
ties, or by the parties themselves. As I have 
copied the contract myself, I think it would be ad- 
visable for her to read it herself;" and he htoded 
the same to Lady Bertha, who at once signed it 
without reading it, as she had promised the Cheva- 
lier to do so, and then handed it to him. 
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The Chevalier took the parchment, and made 
a sign to Simon Sweet to follow him outside the 
room, which the latter did. When there the 
Chevalier said to him, " The sudden illness of your 
employer has caused you to become acquainted 
with the contents of this marriage contract; should 
you reveal the same I swear I will " 

He was interrupted by Count W , who 

came up-stairs, and went quickly to the Chevalier, 
whom he took by the arm and drew aside, out of 
the hearing of Simon Sweet. After the two gentle- 
men had been conversing a short time in whispers, 

they stepped up to him, when Count W desired 

Simon to follow him and the Chevalier to Mr. 
Bodens office, where, after some conversation, 
Simon took an oath that he would never divulge 
the contents of the marriage contract. Upon that 
condition he received the sum of twenty thousand 

francs, which were paid to him by Count W 

the same day. 

At last the marriage day amved, and, at 
the hour agreed upon, two carriages drove up to 
the house of the Countess, and soon after entered 

the Prince, accompanied by Count W ; in the 

room were the Countess Beitha and the Chevalier. 
The Prince went up to the ladies, and made the 
usual salutation He then said to Bertha : — 
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" Lady, I deeply regret the illness of your 
mother, which prevents me paying my respects to 
her, but God is my witness that I would do all in 
my power to restore to that venerable lady what 
fate has for the present deprived her of, so that she 
might witness the mamage of her beloved daugh- 
ter ; and I hope the day will come when her sight 
will be restored, and that she may see me and have 
her hearing and that she may hear me begging her 
to pardon me that I could not longer wait for the 
hand and heart of her daughter, and I shall then 
be able to explain to her that I was unable, through 
unfortunate circumstances, to delay the marrigge." 
With these words he took the hand of the sick 
Countess, put it to his lips, and kissed it. 

After this the Count W turned to the 

Prince, and said :— " Your Highness has heard me 
make mention of the Chevalier St. Denis, a noble- 
man by birth and heart. Sir Chevalier," continued 
the Count, "allow me to introduce you to the Prince 
of M , my foster-son, and my warmest friend.'' 

The Chevalier bowed to the Prince, and said : 
" Honoured as I feel by the introduction to your 
Highness, I deeply regret that it was a stern 
necessity to insert a certain clause in the marriage 
contract; this makes me feel so sad and so un- 
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happy, that I beg your Highness will pardon me 
in being silent" 

" Believe me," said the Prince, " my heart is 
torn with regret/' And speaking in a louder voice, 
that those present might hear him, he continued 
addressing the Chevalier, saying *' Accept my most 
hearty thanks for the fatherly love you have shewn 
the Lady Bertha, who to-day becomes my wife. I 
shall feel happy in the hope that that love may be 
continued and extended towards us both." 

The parties now left for church ; the Cheva- 
lier, Lady Bertha, and Mary in one carriage ; the 
Prince M and Count W in the other. 

A maiTiage ceremony has been so often 
described, and is so well known to the reader, that 
I shall only relate what took place immediately 
afterwards. 

They drove to a splendid palace, and, after 
having entered, the Prince took leave of Lady 

Beiiha, now, by marriage, the Princess of M , 

after having first told her that, according to a 
despatch which he had received from Eussia, he 
ought already to have departed on a voyage to that 
country, but he had wished first to have the mar- 
riage ceremony performed, and that he would 
hasten back to her as soon as possible, but that he 
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was obliged to go at once, as he had letters of im- 
portance to write before his departure. He also 
told her that her mother, during the time thev were 
at church, had been removed to this palace, which 

now belonged to the Princess of M . Count 

W remained after the Prince had left. 

The kind daughter's thoughts reverted to her 
mother, and assuaged some of the grief she would 
have felt under the circumstances, and she hastened, 

accompanied by Count W and the Chevalier, 

into the room in which her dear mother had been 
placed, and the thought that the Prince had behaved 
with such delicate forethought and kindness to her 
dear mother, made her feel very happy. After the 
Princess had remained some time with her mother, 

she accompanied the Chevalier and Count W 

all over the palace, which she found to be magnifi- 
cently furnished. Tn going over the palace they 
came upon a door leading to a suit of rooms ; the 
door was beautifully decorated with the coat of arms 
belonging to the family of the Chevalier St. Denis, 
and on the same was written, with letters of gold, 
" The dwelling of the Chevalier St. Denis.'' This 
last-named gentleman continued standing and look- 
ing in astonishment at his name. At last he ex- 
claimed, " What means this ? Why is my name 
written on this door ?" 
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" So that your friends may have no ti*ouble 
in finding you. Do you remember, ray dear friend, 
who formerly belonged to this palace T 

" I do/' said the Chevalier, " it belonged to 
the Beauvais family before the revolution/' 

" That is the reason," said the Count, " that 
I bought it back from its late owners on behalf of 
the Prince, that he might present it to the Princess, 
so that she and her mother might reside on the 
property that formerly belonged to the family." 
The Princess gave the old Count a look ftiU of 
gratitude. 

" Do you remember, Chevalier," continued 

Count W , " when you used to come to Paris, 

you always stayed in this palace with the Count of 
Beauvais?" 

"Yes, I stayed then with a friend," said the 
Chevalier. 

" And now you wiU stay with friends," said 
Count W . 

The Chevalier, as he sighed, could not help 
looking round with admiration at the superbly 
furnished and elegant apartments, but suddenly he 
startled all present by giving vent to an exclama- 
tion of surprise. As the Princess and Count W 

looked at him they saw that his ey^ s were fixed on 
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a red velvet cushion, with gold fringes, on which 
was placed a splendid gold watch and chain, 
several breast-pins, rings, a pair of diamond 
buckles, and other jewellery, all of which he recog- 
nised as his own, and which he had pledged to 
prevent the distress of the Countess and her 
daughter. His stick also, with gold knob, which 
he had parted with in the same manner, he found 
laid on the table. It was some time before 
the Chevalier could recover from his surprise, 
but when he did so he exclaimed, "Truth is 
stranger than fiction. I call that nothing less than 
an insult." 

" What are you angry about, my dear father ?" 
said the young wife. (As she had lost her father 
when very young she always called the Chevalier 
father, and had a daughter s feeling for him.) 

"Nothing," said the Chevalier, looking 
round the room for Count W (whom he con- 
sidered in this matter had offended his dignity), 
but the latter gentleman had, unperceived by him, 
left the room. 

A servant now entered, with two letters on a 
gold salver ; one was addressed to the Chevalier 

St. Denis, and the other to the Princess of M , 

He likewise handed a small sealed parcel to each. 
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The contents of the Chevalier's letter was as 
follows : — 

" Dear Su-, 

"Knowing how painful it would have 
been to your feelings if it had come to the know- 
ledge of your fi-iends what sacrifices you have made, 
I hope, therefore, you will not think it a liberty 
that T have restored your jewellery again. It is 
only what you, dear friend, would have done for me 
if I had been in your position. You will easily 
guess that the good servant Mary has assisted in 
what T have done, but do not blame the faithful 
creature. T told her T was a relative, who wanted 
to assist you without you knowing it. T hope 
there will come a time when we shall become most 
intimate friends. 

"In your writing-desk you will find checks 
for forty thousand francs, which, as the foster- 
father of his wife, the Prince begs you will favour 
him by accepting, as a small token of the venera- 
tion and esteem in which he holds you. 

" I beg you will pardon the abruptness of my 
departure from you, as, on looking at my watch, T 
found it was later than I had expected, and it was 
imperative that the Prince and myself should be 
at a certain time in Eussia, and before you will 
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have read this letter we shall have already left 
Paris. In the accompanying parcel you will find 
keys to your writing-desk drawei*s, and other locks. 
In the stable you will find a saddle-horse, which I 
beg you will accept as a remembrance from, 
*' Yours truly, 

«^ — :' 

The letter to the Princess was as follows : — 

" In having the honour of addressing your 
Highness, I crave your pardon* that I was not able, 
for want of time, to deliver myself verbally. Your 
Highness is now in possession of your mansion ; 
your servants are ready to obey your commands, 
and they have the most excellent characters from 
their last services. 

*' The accompanying parcel contains the keys 
of the various escritoires, desks, &c., where your 
most valuable jewels, plate, &c., are placed. 
Amongst them your Highness will observe a key 
with a small golden handle, belonging to your 
writing-desk, which contains a check-book, together 
with the deeds that entitle you to your property. 

" This, my mission, being accomplished, I beg 
to recommend myself to your Highness, and remain, 
" Yours faithfully, 

"W — :' 
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A year had passed since the Piince and 

Count W had gone to Eussia, when one day 

the Princess was agreeably surprised by their 
sudden arrival 

We will pass over the joyful meeting of the 
young people, and merely say that the Prince 
announced that the next evening they were invited 
to a ball, which was given by the Minister of 
Police, in honour of the baptism of Napoleon's soil 

Amongst the* guests at this ball we find, 

besides the Prince and Princess, Count W , 

the Chevalier, and others of the reader's acquain- 
tances. One was a man of mature age, whose face 
bore marks of long suffering, and who was covered 
with some of the highest orders which Napoleon 
bestowed on his greatest generals. He had been 
left for dead on the battle-field ; it had even been 
announced in the French papers that the Duke of 

B had been killed, and we may say that it was 

by a miracle that he had been snatched away from 
death. He had been found by some of the French 
soldiers amongst the slain, more dead than alive, 
and had been conveyed to a road-side cottage, 
where he was in such great danger that it was three 
weeks before he could be removed with safety. 
But such fearful injuries had been sustained that 
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he had since then been confined thirteen months to 
his bed, and he had now come back to Paris. The 
Duke's mind, as the reader is aware, had been 
poisoned by the packet of papers which had been 
sent him by his spy of a servant. The papers 
spoke about the Duchess's faithlessness, but who 
was her betrayer ? 

Ah! there was the point the servant had 
never been able to discover. No name was signed 
to any of the letters, yet the Duke, who had always 
been jealous without grounds, felt convinced by 
them that the Duchess had committed herself. 
" Ah," said he, to himself, " she has betrayed me, 
and she has then also lost the honour which did 
not belong to her. Oh, if I only knew who the 
villain was that has robbed me of my peace of 
mind — T swear it — I would kill him, I would kill 
her, and I would kill myself ; but the world, the 
hollow world must know nothing of this. I must 
compose myself; I must wear a smiling mask, and 
assume indifference. Again I swear I will have 
revenge ; revenge most deadly ; but I wait 
patiently, as the tiger who watches his prey, ready 
to spring upon it at the first opportunity." 

But there was another old acquaintance of 
the reader there — Mr. Simon Sweet. The great 
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sum of money he had received from the Count 

W , in the presence of the Chevalier, when he 

took a most solemn oath never to betray what 
stood in the marriage contract with reference to 

the Prince and Princess of M , had enabled 

him to conunence business as a Notary on his own 
account, and as several citizens had been invited 
to the ball, he had managed to be among them. 

The Duke of B , while walking with the 

Duchess on his arm, felt that she trembled, and on 
looking in her face he noticed that she looked verj^ 
pale, and that her looks were directed to a young 
lady and gentleman who were sitting close together. 
" Who is this young lady and gentleman," asked 
the Duke of an old acquaintance that was passing, 
pointing in the direction of a young and handsome 
couple. 

" It is easy to perceive," answered the person 
addressed, " that your Grace has been a long time 
away from Paris, and only recently arrived, or you 
would not have asked that question. It is the 

Prince of M , a Eussian Prince of high birth, 

known to be immensely rich, and whose last ad- 
venture made a great stir in Paris." 

" You will greatly oblige me," said the Duke, 
" by relating this adventure, if by so doing it will 
not cause you too much trouble." 
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"I will relate it with pleasure/' said the 
gentleman (who was a French general), " he is a 
real hero, and has done a feat worthy of the olden 
time. The tale is this : — * One night he was in a 
room with a fair lady, when he was surprised by 
the husband, and had a very narrow escape, but, 
through the cleverness of the lady's maid, he 
succeeded in getting into the next room, the door 
of which being, in the hurry, pushed too so violently 
that he got one of his fingers crushed, but, with 
true courage and presence of mind, he suppressed a 
cry, when in such pain, so that his fair beloved 
might not be compromised."' 

" How remarkable," said the Duke ; " but 
how came this fact to be known?" 

" The Imperial Court Physician related the 
same to the Emperor, but he obstinately refused to 
tell the other actors in the drama ; but, it appears, 
the Prince was not able to open the door, it having 
been locked from the outside by the lady's maid, 
so, with a dagger he had with him, he cut off the 
end of his finger, which remained jammed in the 
door, and, in spite of his fearful sufferings, he 
managed to escape from the window of the room 
that opened into the garden, and which was a- con- 
siderable height from the ground. When he 
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reached his mansion the court physician was sent 
for, who found it necessary to have the finger 
amputated, to prevent mortification. The excite- 
ment and suffering threw the Prince into a violent 
fever, in the height of which he commenced 
raving, and the physician gathered fix)m him the 
above singular facts." 

" What a pity," continued the Duke, " that 
he did not mention the name of the hoodwinked 
husband. Many a one would have had a good 
laugh at his expense." 

The Duchess could bear it no longer, but 
fell fainting on the ground ; she was placed by the 
Duke and the General on the nearest sofa, and 
restoratives being freely used she soon recovered. 

The Duke then had the carriage called, and 
the Duchess was conveyed home, he himself re- 
maining at the ball 

Several tents had been erected in the large 
pleasure gardens belonging to the mansion of the 
Minister of Police for the accommodation of the 
numerous guests, amongst whom Mr. Simon 
Sweet most distinguished himself, through being 
the most noisy talker and the most ridiculous 
braggart. 

The Prince and Princess, accompanied by 
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Count W and the Chevalier, who had been 

walking in the pleasure grounds, were just going 
to enter the tent in which was Simon Sweet, but 
hearing him so noisy, they entered the one close by. 
The wine had evidently got the better of Simon 
Sweet, as well as others of the party. 

"What a handsome lady the Princess of 

M is ; what beauty, what noble bearing ; one 

may see that royal blood flows in her veins." 

"That shows that people wiU talk of what 
they know nothing about," interrupted Simon 
Sweet. "Now, as it happens, I am very well 
acquainted with her. She was a poor girl not long 
ago — a flower worker, who worked for my aunt." 

"Stuff! Nonsense!" exclaimed some of the 
party ; " Simon Sweet is dreaming, he knows not 
what he says." 

"Who says I do not know what I am 
saying?" exclaimed Simon, as he emptied a glass 
of wine. " I can tell you something more about 
her, relating to myself," continued he; "at my 
entreaty my aunt went to ask her to become my 
wife, but I am glad she refused my offer." 

" This Simon Sweet is mad," exclaimed one 
of the company. 

" It is anything but gentlemanly to interrupt 
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me," said Simon. " I know what I am talking 
about when I say I am glad that I did not many 
a girl who — " 

At this moment a gentleman burst into the 
tent, with a cane in his hand, which he began to 
use most unmercifully upon Simon. 

It was the Prince M , who had been 

sitting in the adjoining tent along with the Prin- 
cess, Count W , and the Chevalier, and every 

word that Simon had given utterance to had been 
overheard by them. The Prince was just asking 
the Chevalier to take the Princess home in the 
carriage when he uttered the last words ; the Prince 
laid hold of the Chevalier's gold headed cane and 
rushed into the tent. 

" It serves Simon right,*' exclaimed those pre- 
sent ; " he is a slanderer ; it is terrible, it is un- 
worthy of a man to speak of so noble a lady in such 
a shameful manner." 

Simon did not submit patiently to be beaten 
with the cane, but laying hold of a glass of hot 
punch, he threw it into the face of the Prince, and 
tore the cane out of his hand, and threw it to the 
other end of the tent ; at the same time he dealt 
the Prince a severe blow on the face. For a 
moment the Prince seemed to stagger, but soon 
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recovered himself again ; meanwhile, Simon Sweet, 
in great excitement, was calling out loudly, " I 
knew what T was speaking about ; T copied the 
marriage contract, in which his wife has acknow- 
ledged having had a child with him before their 
marriage/' 

Desperate with rage at hearing those words, 
despite the blows given to him by Simon, the 
Prince managed to seize him round the waist, and 
ha\dng great muscular power, by an almost super- 
natural effort, he lifted Simon up, and dashed him 
on the table, amongst the bottles, glasses, &c. 
There was a fearful crash, and the Minister of 
Police, followed by the Eussian Ambassador and 
Count W , entered the tent. 

"If your Highness will take my advice," 
said the Minister of Police, turning to the Prince, 
and will claim the protection of your Ambassador, 
and take up your abode at his mansion, you will 
prevent the painful necessity of being arrested for 
the breach of the peace committed here." 

The Prince took his departure, accompanied 
by the Eussian Ambassador and Count W . 

"As for you, sir," said the Minister of Police, 
addressing Simon Sweet, "if you are in France 
after the expiration of twenty hours I shall have 
you in prison." 
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The Duke of B had been a witness of 

this singular scene. 

When Bertha arrived home, accompanied by 
the Chevalier, she asked him to deliver to her the 
copy of the marriage contract, so that she could 
convince herself with respect to what she had 
heard Simon Sweet give utterance to while she was 
in the tent. 

" You shall have it in the morning," said the 
Chevalier, in a mournful voice, and bidding her 
good night, he left her. 

The young wife passed a very restless night. 
The events of the ball had disturbed her mind so 
much that she could not sleep. Tn the morning 
she arose pale and anxious, and sat down to the 
breakfast table as a matter of ceremony, but tasted 
nothing ; scarcely had she done so when two paper 
parcels were delivered to her. On one of the parcels 
was written " Marriage contract between the Prince 

and Princess of M ;" on the other, the words 

*' My confession." 

With trembling hand the Princess opened 
the marriage contract. She had no doubt the 
nephew of the flower manufacturer had told a 
spiteful falsehood ; still, she felt a desire to con- 
vince herself by examining the contract. What 
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made her especially uneasy was, to all her inquiries 
of the Chevalier (during their drive home from the 
banquet the evening previous) respecting what 
Simon Sweet had said, he had replied in an evasive 
manner, and when, on their arrival at home, she 
had asked him for the marriage contract, he had 
answered her in such a moumfiil voice that she 
should both receive from him the contract and an 
explanation. 

She was now sitting perusing the marriage 
contract, and came to the following words, " Lady 
Beauvais hereby declares that she is the mother of 
the child named in the registry Edward, which she 

has had to the Prince of M before their 

marriage." Her surprise and despair may be better 
imagined than described; it was lucky for her 
reason that tears came to her relief, and she wept 
long and bitterly. At last her eyes fell upon the 
second parcel, on which was written, in the Cheva- 
lier's well-known hand, " My confession," the con- 
tents of which were as follows : — 

" My dear daughter, I felt so unhappy last 
night that I was unable to give you a verbal ex- 
planation, or, as I may call it, a painful confession. 
Alas ! that I should have to say so, I am the cause 
of your present misfortune. At first, and for a long 

I 
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time, I refused, with anger and disgust, the un- 
worthy offer, but your dear mother's illness made 
me waver in my resolution ; you remember your 
mother's fearful illness in which she lost her sight 
and hearing. The physician in attendance on her 
was stating that a foreign physician had arrived in 
Paris who was celebrated for again restoring those 
senses, but that he was very expensive, and always 
insisted upon having a large simi of money paid to 
him wherever he succeeded in making a cure. You 
made a solemn vow that you would sacrifice part of 
your happiness on earth if you could only save 
your poor mother in her fearful illness, and make 
her comfortable. 

" This was it that made me go a step further 
in accepting the offer. The fearful poverty that 
pressed upon you from all sides, and when one day 
you had been deprived of all your furniture, then, 
alas ! I got weak, and made the bargain with the 

tempter (by that name I call Count W ) ; but 

I had not the courage to tell you of the sacrifice 
that was demanded from you ; I deceived you ; I 
abused the confidence you had placed in me when 
I got your signature to the marriage contract. 

"Here is the cause of all this mischiet 
According to the laws of Bussia the Prince could 
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not leave any property to a child not bom in wed- 
lock without he married the mother. When he 
married you by contract you had to acknowledge 
yourseK as the mother of the child. I, miscreant 
that I am, hid this false statement from you. I, in 
my wickedness, made you sign to a disgraceful 
act, of which you were innocent. Oh ! my daugh- 
ter, forgive me ; you who have been so dear to me, 
forgive me for the wrong that I have done you ; I 
did it for the love of you and your dear mother ; 
believe me, I have suffered more than I can describe ; 
I am now so ill that it was with the greatest 
trouble that I could write you this explanation. I 
am ill, very ill." 

When Bertha came to those words she left ofl* 
reading, and went up to his room, in which she 
found the physician sitting by his bedside. 

The Chevalier looked so altered with the ill- 
ness of one night that the Princess scarcely knew 
him. As soon as he beheld her he begged the phy- 
sician to leave him that he might speak privately 
with his foster-daughter. 

The physician obeyed him, but at the same 
time earnestly made him promise that he would not 
speak much nor excite himseK. 

"Pardon me," cried the sick man, "that I 
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have betrayed you ; pardon me for the evil I have 
done you." 

"T have nothing to pardon you for, my dear 
fitther," said the Princess ; " I well knew that both 
my mother and myself were both dearer to you than 
your own life ; if you have had to do what is hard 
to submit to it must have been unavoidable, and I 
have so often heard you saying, my dear father, if 
we do what we think is for the best we have 
nothing to upbraid ourselves for/' 

" Do 1 hear right that you say you have for- 
given me, me who heaped disgrace upon you." 

The Chevalier was now getting delirious, and 
began to speak incoherently about the previous 
evening, and heaped curses on the head of Simon 
Sweet so loud that the physician entered the room 
and declared him to be in a raging fever, and 
gently, yet firmly, insisted upon the Princess retiring 
from the room ; at the same time he handed to her 
a note, which, on opening, she foimd contained the 
following words : — 

" The Duchess of B begs the Princess of 

M for a few moments conversation of the 

greatest importance to one most dear to her in the 
world." 

The Princess supposed it was concerning her 
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dear mother. Perhaps the physician had com- 
municated something to the Duchess of B too 

terrible to communicate to herself But what was 
her surprise when on entering the drawing-room 
the Duchess threw herself on her knees. The sur- 
prised Princess attempted to raise her up, but the 
Duchess cried out " Oh ! leave me kneeling, that I 
may pray to you as to a saving and merciful angel 
to have pity on me. Let me remain on my knees, 
and entreat you to pardon me for the wrong I have 
done you." 

" I pray your Grace," said the Princess, "is 
there not some mistake, I really do not know what 
you mean." 

" I know you do not," said the Duchess, " but 
a few words from me will explain all, and draw 
upon me entire contempt : I am the mother of the 
child for which you have the blame." 

" You dare to come here," said the Princess, 
in an excited voice. 

" I dare do anything to save the life of the 
man whom I induced to sacrifice himself to my 
revenge," said the Duchess, in a heart-broken 
voice. 

"Madam," answered the Princess, " I will not 
listen to you any longer; your presence in this 
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place adds to the disgrace which I have ah-eady 
suffered through your revengeful passions. Last 
evening my honour was impeached, which is more 
worth to me than my life. ' Leave me," she con- 
tinued; "my heart has no pity for those who have 
none for me." 

"Listen to me,'' said the Duchess, taking 
hold of the hand of the Princess, and wetting it 
with her tears. *'The severest judge listens to the 
accused before he condemns." The Princess made 
an effort to withdraw her hand. " In the name of 
your mother," continued the Duchess. 

" Mention not my mother," interrupted the 
Princess ; " my poor mother, if she knew the dis- 
grace that has been heaped upon her daughter, 
would die from sorrow." 

" In the name of your husband, who never 
loved me, but who loves you with his whole soul, 
I can prove to you that aU that was done was to 
revenge myself on the Duke, my husband, for his 
brutal conduct. Ah ! if you only knew how the 
Prince's noble heart is suffering from pain and 
sorrow, through being obliged to be away from you, 
you would hear me. See ! look upon this letter, 
the message of death ! May I entreat you to 
read it?" 
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The Princess took the letter, and found fliat 
it was an announcement of the death of the very 
child whom the Prince was, through his noble dis- 
interestedness, unjustly blamed of being the father. 

" If you can imagine my griet" continued 
the Duchess, " then let me ask you — Have I not 
been punished by the loss of my child ? so dear to 
every mother, and, indulging in revengeful feelings, 
I have made you suspicious of my honour and your 
husband s. But I swear we are both innocent." 

" Innocent !" exclaimed the Princess, " Oh ! 
let me believe you ; my heart bounds with joy, and 
yet saddens at your words ; these tears witness 
how I sympathize with your loss. But what do 
you wish me to do ?" 

" I have come to you to save the life of the 
Prince of M ," said the Duchess. " My hus- 
band, the Duke of B , who is one of the most 

jealous and suspicious of men, was a witness to the 
scene of the last evening. Early this morning he 
gave utterance to some terrible words. *I have 
obtained information,' said he to me, * that the very 
night traces of blood were seen in the garden 

of our mansion was the night the Prince of M 

was obliged to send for physicians to have his finger 
amputated, which he had got crushed in a door 
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whilst escaping into a room to avoid being seen by 
the husband of the woman he went to visit, and I 
have ascertained that he never knew the Princess 
before the marriage, and, therefore it is your chUd, 
and he is the father. I will slay him!' These three 
months," continued the Duchess, "his sword of 
revenge has been hanging over my head, but now 
I care nothing about myself, I consider and pray 
for death as a merciful relief to my sufferings. But 
to know that he is to be slain; one who is so 
young, «o full of hope. Oh, save him ; not on my 
account, but for your own sake, so that you may 
be happy yet." 

The Duchess had scarcely spoken, when were 
heard sounds of several persons coming up stairs, 
speaking together. 

** I repeat. Count," said a strong bass voice, 
"that I will see the Princess in spite of the whole 
world." 

" I am lost ! all is lost !" exclaimed the 
Duchess ; " it is the Duke, my husband." 

" Step in here, Madam," said the Princess, 
opening the door of her sleeping apartment. 

A moment after Count W entered, fol- 
lowed by the Duke of B- . 

" I beg your Highness will pardon this in- 
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trusion, but on my way to your maoisioii I met the 
Puke of B — '-, who was hasteuing the same way, 
and who, having been present the last evening, 
when the bad conduct of the wicked gimou Sweet 
caused so much anuoyance, was so pressing in in- 
sistiug on pajdng you a visit to inquire after your 
health, that I could not find it in my heart any 
longer to refuse him." 

At this moment the mother of the Princess 
(the Countess of Beauvais) came into the room. 
She had been perfectly restored to her sight, but 
her deafness still remained — a blessing in disguise, 
as the reader will see in this instance, by the con^ 
versation which took place amongst some of the 
parties present. 

" Your Highness ! " said the Duke, after the 
usual introduction had taken place, " I wa« present 
yesterday evening when a wretch dared to impeaoh 
your honour, and before he left Paris I tried in vain 
to make him confess that he had told a falsehood. 
As your husband is obliged to be Qonfined in the 
mansion of the Eussian Ambassador, on account of 
a breach of the peace that he, I must say, wai| 
obliged to commit last evening, I, as a mau and a 
soldier, who at one time served in the army with 
the Coimt, your hpnoured father, took it upon my- 
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self to make the base fellow give a written state- 
ment^ retracting what he had said ; but he insisted 
that you yourself must confess that what he 
uttered was the truth." 

" Your Grace must feel how painful it must 
be to acknowledge the truth of what you have 
heard, but I cannot deny it, and I beg of you not 
to prolong the painfiil interview." 

Upon this the Duke, with a stiflf bow, left 
the room, and went at once to the mansion of the 
Russian Ambassador, where he asked to see the 

Prince of M . It was not long before the Duke 

was shewn into a room, in which the Prince was 
sitting, busily employed writing, with a heap of 
documents before him. 

On the Duke*s entering the Prince raised 
himself up from his chair, and said, " I am glad to 
see your Grace has honoured me with a visit to- 
day ; to-morrow I should have declined the honour, 
and I am also not permitted myself the honour 
of returning this visit." 

" It is not at aU necessary,'* said the Duke, in 
a gruflf, angry voice, "that you should return my 
visit. But why would you not have been able to 
see me to-morrow V 

" Because, to-morrow," said the Prince, "you 
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will receive a very important communication, 
which this despatch (pointing to a folded paper) 
announces to me, there is war declared between 
France and Eussia." 

"War!" exclaimed the warrior Duke in a 
moment^ forgetting why he had come. "War! 
long live the Emperor ! France must conquer for 
ever !" A moment after, when the excitement had 
been partially subdued, he continued, " It is well 
that I have lost no time in demanding your blood 
for the wrong you have done me." 

"I do not understand you, sir!" said the 
Prince. 

" I had hoped," said the Duke, " you would 
have saved me the trouble of explaining to you the 
way in which you have forfeited your life to me, 
but, as you profess not to understand me, look at 
your hand, from which you have lost a finger. I 
now call upon you for a duel with me," said the 
Duke. 

"But if I refuse," said the Prince. 

"Then you will be a coward as well as a 
villain," replied the Duke, and, with these words, 
he struck him a smart blow over his ear. The 
Prince returned the blow with all his force, utter- 
ing the words, " Take your salute back again, base- 
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bom cur. It is easy to perceive that, despite yottr 
tank, you are still in mind and disposition only a 
common fellow, sprung from iJie very lowest 
origin. 

While the Prince was speaking he rang the 

bell, when Count W entered. "The Duke 

and I have had a quarrel," said the Prince, " which 
nothing but an instant duel can settle." 

" That is impossible," said the Count, "there 
cannot be a duel without witnesses, and, besides, 
you cannot leave the Ambassador's mansion." 

"I shall risk all consequences," said the 
Prince. 

" T have brought pistols with me,*' said the 
Duke. 

" I guessed as much," answered the Prinoe, 
and a moment after they were both driving away 
in the Duke's carriage. 

For a few moments Count W— — stood 
bewildered, looking out of the window of the 
palace, then he exclaimed, '* Truth is indeed some- 
times stranger than fiction," and then quickly left 
the room. 

After having been driven for seveml houi*s, 
they arrived at a loxiely inn, where they partook of 
refreshments. The Duke then said to the landlord, 
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"I will leave my carriage and horses hete, and 
either myself or my companion will call for them. 
Let the horses be attended to at once, so that they 
may be in a fit state to travel farther." Then 
turning to the Prince, he said, " Are you ready ?" 

" Quite," answered the Prince. 

They then left the inn, and walked some dis- 
tance to a retired spot, in which many a duel had 
been fought. On getting there the Duke said, " You 
have to understand, Prince, that T have brought 
you here to engage with you in mortal combat, 
and that only one of us must leave this place alive," 
and producing two pistols, he asked the Prince to 
make his choice, stating that they were both loaded, 
but as the Prince did not take one, he waited a few 
moments, and then handed one of them to him. 
After going a ceitain distance from where the 
Prince stood, the Duke cried " As I am ttie shame- 
fully aggrieved party I claim the privilege of 
having the first shot," and with these words he 
fired The ball whiisked close past the left temple, 
grazing the skin, but without doing any farther 
injury. 

The Prince now took the pistol that the 
Duke had given to him, and fired the same deli- 
berately into the air. 
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"What!" exclaimed the Duke, furiously, 
" Shall a villain like you be able to say that he has 
spared my life?" and, loading the pistol again, 
said, " I will kiU you who have deceived me, as 
also she who has betrayed me." Having said this 
in a most furious voice, which shewed he was 
labouring under the most terrible excitement, he 
ran with the loaded pistol in his hand towards the 
Prince. 

Already was the Duke close upon his 
antagonist, and the death of the Prince seemed 
certain, when there was a rustling in the bushes 
close by, and the Duke's pistol was knocked to one 
side, and the ball entered a tree in the vicinity. 
When the sound of the explosion had ceased, a 
voice was heard to call out, in the Emperor's name, 
"Stop." 

They then beheld themselves surrounded by 
the Minister of Police, accompanied by six of his 
horsemen, together with the Eussian Ambassador 

and Count W . They had all arrived together 

on fleet horses, and had brought with them a splen- 
did horse of the Arab breed, ready saddled and 
completely equipped. It stood pawing the ground 
impatiently, as if waiting for a rider. "Your 
Grace," said the Minister to the Duke, " I have 
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arrived in great haste to deKverto you a note from 
the Emperor." The Duke opened it, and read as 
follows : — 

" My brave Duke, 

" I command you not to fight anybody 
on your own account, as I want you most particu- 
larly to fight for me at the present time. As I have 
something of the greatest importance to communi- 
cate to you, I have sent you one of the fleetest 
horses, therefore, delay not a moment 

" Napoleon." 

With his usual readiness, the Duke, without 
saying a word to any one present, swung himself 
on the horse, and rode away at a furious pace. It 

was the friend of Prince M , the only relation 

he had in the world, that had saved his life. Yes, 

it was our old friend. Count W (cdiaa Mr. 

Dick). He had followed the Duke from the man- 
sion of the Prince of M to the mansion of the 

Eussian Ambassador, and upon being informed 
that a duel was about to take place, he had, as 
quickly as possible, communicated the fact to the 
Minister of Police, who was his most intimate 
friend. Count W— — had also taken the precau- 
tion to send a trusty servant after the Duke's car- 
riage, on a fleet horse, with instructions to follow 
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them closely, and the short time that the Duke and 
Prince stayed at the inn gave an opportunity to 
come up with his party just in time to save the life 
of the Prince, his beloved foster-^on. 

The party (after the Duke had ridden away) 
adjourned to the inn, where they partook of refresh- 
ment. The Minister of Police stept into the Duke's 
carriage, and lent his horse to the Prince, who, 

together with Count W- and the Eussian 

Ambassador, rode to the latter's residence, where 
preparation was made for their departure, as war 
had been declared between France and Bussia. 

The Duke galloped direct to the palace of the 
Emperor, and, on entering, was immediately ushered 
into the presence of Napoleon, whom he found 
sitting with the map of Eussia before him. The 
Emperor complimented the Duke on his speed, 
which the Duke attributed to the excellence of the 
horse which had brought him. The important com- 
munication that the Emperor had to make was 
with respect to the war then declared between 
France and Eussia. After the Duke had been 
closeted with the Emperor for about half-an-hour, 
he left for his own mansion, and on his arrival there 
he found the Minister of Police, who had just 
arrived with his carriage. 
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" Your Grace," said this gentleman, " I wish 
to have a few moments conversation with yoia, but 
if you will allow me I will wait until you have 
seen the two Physicians that have been sent for, 
and are now with her Grace, whose life I under- 
stand is in great danger/' On mounting the stairs 
leading to his wife's apartments, he was met by one 
of the Physicians, who announced to him that the 
Duchess had broken a blood vessel, and had just 
departed this life, and on hearing of the Duke's 
arrival he was coming to announce ttie fact. When 
the Duke entered the apartment of his wife, he 
could not help reflecting on the uncertainty of life ; 
that very morning he had spoken to her, and had 
been cruel and harsh to her. Alas ! he had yet to 
be convinced that he had been unjust. When 
gazing upon his wife's features he particularly 
noticed the same melancholy smile that she used to 
wear when he, in his fits of jealousy and evil 
temper, used to upbraid her. 

" What could have caused this sudden erup- 
tion of a blood vessel ?" said he, suddenly turning 
to the physician, who had remained. 

" Perhaps it may have been caused by great 
excitement, sorrow, or anxiety, on hearing that 
your Grace was going to war again, as it has just 
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been announced that we are going to have war with 
Bussia.'' 

" But I have so often been to war," said the 
Duke, " during our marriage," 

" True," said the Physician ; " but your 
Grace narrowly escaped being killed last time. 
Thinking of the danger you would have to 
encounter has perhaps been the cause." 

" Perhaps !" said the Duke, and he was about 
to leave the apartment, when the Physician deli- 
vered to him a sealed packet, addressed to him, in 
his wife's handwriting. 

How was it that the Duke had not courage 
to open the packet ? upon which was written, in 
plain letters, " To be delivered to, and opened by, 
my husband, the Duke of B ." 

The warrior Duke, the courageous soldier, the 
great general, dared not open it ! The hero who, 
through his daring feats, was raised by Napoleon 
from a common soldier to the highest rank in the 
French army — does he lack courage ? The man 
who has seen thousands of balls whistling by his 
ears, to whom the thunder of cannons was like 
music, and who was always one of the first to rush 
into the midst of the ranks of the enemy — is he 
afraid to open a paper parcel left for him to open 
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and read by his own wife, who is now dead, and 
whom he shamefully abused when living ? Yes, 
dear reader, his hands tremble, and he fears to open 
this paper parcel, and holding it in his hand, walks 
down to the drawing-room to inquire where he 
could find the Minister of Police. 

A strange sight here awaited him — a man, 
who looked more dead than alive, lay upon a sofa 
in the room. There were with him the Minister of 
the Police, his clerk, a clergyman, and a physician. 

" Your Grace ! " said the Minister of Police, 
" this unhappy man has been thrown from a horse, 
and has received such injuries that the Physician, 
now present, cannot hold any hope that he wiQ live 
for more than twenty-four hours. The dying man, 
on finding that his end was so near, insisted upon 
making a confession for some great evil he had 
committed to the Duchess (now deceased), and, as 
I happened to be in the same street as your carriage 
when ihe accident took place, I had the man, whom 
I recognised as being in your service, placed in the 
carriage and brought here, and as he stated that he 
was anxious to make some confession that con- 
cerned your Grace as well as myself I sent for one 
of my clerks, and by his desire I also sent for this 
clergyman to be with him in his dying moments." 
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Although the man's face was much distorted 
by his sufferings, still the Duke recognised him as 
the man whom he, through his jealousy, had kept 
in his service solely as a spy upon the Duchess. 

It is an old saying, but a true one, that con- 
science may sleep for a long time, but is sure to 
awake at last, on the approach of death. This was 
the case with the wretched being now lying before 
them. He confessed that the whole packet of 
letters that he had sent to the Duke, when the 
latter was in Spain, were forgeries, Simon Sweet 
having written the same for him, and that the 
whole of the statements respecting the Duchess 
were falsehoods, with one exception, and that was 
as regarded the blood he had seen in the garden, 
and had been written and sent with a view of 
obtaining money from the Duke, as he had done 
before, through similar falsehoods and forgeries, 
tod to keep up the Duke's ungrounded jealousy. 

"What has become of Simon Sweet now?" 
said the Duke, " for, wherever he is, my vengeance 
shall overtake him." 

" He is out of reach of your vengeance," 
replied the Minister of Police ; " the vessel in 
which he left France was wrecked, and all on board 
perished. Amongst them were Simon Sweet, his 
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aunt (Miss Perth), and a Miss Winch, whom he 
married tho very day before he left bi^ coimtry." 

I shall not weary th^ reader with the con- 
fession of the guilty man, hut merely state that he 
gave the Duke a most satisfactory proof of the com- 
plete innocence of his wife, and asked the Duke to 
forgive him, but the latter exclaimed, as Queen 
Elizabeth once exclaimed by the death-bed of a 
woman who had done her an injury, and who had 
made her a similar request, " Pray to God to for- 
give you, for I never can ;" and then, with trembling 
hands, the Duke brolce open the sealed packet ; 
the contents of this packet will be known to the 
reader by a conversation which takes place between 

the Prince of M and Count W a little 

farther on in this eventful history. I shall not give 
it here, suffice it to say that even the hard-hearted 
Duke, on reading the same, shed tears, and acknow- 
ledged to the clergyman that if it had not been for 
his own violent temper and jealous mind he might 
have been a happy husband. 

After having confessed to various other 
villainous schemes to the Minister of Police the 
wretched spy died. His body was removed to the 
gamekeeper's house, and the next day was interred 
in a common grave, with not a solitary friend to 
regret his untimely death. 
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The Duke, after having attended the funeral 
of his wife, hastened to the seat of war, and was 
shot by the Russians on French ground, in the same 
year as Moscow was burnt down, and the French 
army was compelled to retreat from Eussia, and 
the Prussians, together with other allied powers, 
entered France. 

The same day the Duchess died, a lady called 
at the mansion of the Russian Ambassador, and 

delivered to the Prince of M a letter. It was 

the chamber-maid of the late Duchess, and her 
mistress had settled an annuity upon her, which 
sufficed to make the faithful creature independent 
for life. 'The letter which she handed to the 
Prince announced the death of the Duchess. The 
Prince was so visibly moved that for some time he 
was unable to speak, when at last tears came to his 
relief. The man who had scarcely two hours before 
stood unflinchingly before the loaded pistol of the 
sanguinary Duke was weeping over a letter. The 

Prince observing Count W looking at him, 

was turning his head away, when the Count ex- 
claimed, " I see tears in your eyes. Oh ! my son, 
do not be ashamed of them, they do honour to your 
heart." 

" I can now, my dear father (being his only 
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relation he used often to call him so), I must con- 
vince you how both the late Duchess and myself 
have been entirely innocent of any guilty conduct 
whatever/' 

" If you can do that/' exclaimed the Count, 
rather in a surprised voice, " then, indeed, I confess 
that ' truth is sometimes stranger than fiction/ " 

The Prince then related to the astonished 
Count, at great length, the following narrative, 
which I have endeavoured to condense, so as not 
to weary the patience of the reader. 

The Prince, on one of his visits to Paris, went 
to see the Duchess, and was surprised to find that 
she looked pale and very unhappy. It cannot be 
described how pained he felt when the Duchess, in 
her sorrow, described to him that her husband was 
not alone coarse and unfeeling, but, alas ! so brutal 
and jealous, that on one occasion, when the Duke 
had fearfully insulted her, just the very day as he 
was leaving for war, she formed a very strange and 
unnatural idea of revenging herself She took a 
solemn oath that he should never know the joy of 
being a father, or be gratified in the ambition of 
having an heir. 

The Duchess not only unfolded this plan to 
the Prince, but she conjured him by her misfor- 
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tune and sorrow that he should acknowledge the 
child as his own. It was in vain that the Prince 
tried to persuade her from this mad project ; she 
grew almost furious, and, in a fit of frenzy, swore 
that she would commit suicide unless he pledged 
himself that he would own the child, and, as long 
as it lived, come what would, he should, under no 
circumstances, reveal that the child was the Duke's. 
The Prince, who was exceedingly tender-hearted, 
could at last hold out no longer, and pledged him- 
self to what she "desired him to do. Let it be tinder^ 
stood that the friendship between the Duchess and 
and the Prince was holy and sacred, where nothing 
was farther from their thoughts than criminality 
and immorality. Wrong as the Duchess had acted 
in hiding fhom the Duke that he had a child, there 
was a great deal of extenuation, if not justification, 
when we consider how harshly she had been treated 
by him ; in fact, so cruel had he been that it had 
driven her to distraction, if not to actual madness. 
Some excuse may also be made for the Prince, 
when we consider how vehemently the Duchess 
entreated him, and that she even threatened to 
commit suicida 

To the above extenuating circumstances it 
may also be added that both of them were possessed 
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of very romantic ideas, and, as some of our learned 
men have so justly observed, those very foolish 
romantic notions, second to over-bearing pride, are 
next of kin to madness. 

The medical men and nurse who attended the 
Duchess in her confinement had been sent for from 
abroad some time before this event happened. It 
is perhaps needless to say that the parties engaged 
were well paid to secure their secrecy. The con- 
finement took place before the Duke's return fix)m 
the war. A still-bom child was procured, and the 
nurse, according to arrangement, took the living 
child with her to Eussia Strange to say this 
child died five days before its unhappy mother, and 
it is probable that this hastened the death of the 
mother, who, since her untoward marriage with the 
Duke, had suffered most fearfully, both in mind 
and body. 

We must now return to the Prince, whom we 
left at the Ambassador's mansion, together with 

Count W . The former had just finished the 

above explanation, when a servant entered to an 
nounce his Excellency, the Russian Ambassador. 
This gentleman, upon entering, informed them that 
there was not much time to spare before leaving 
France (in consequence of the declaration of war) 

J 
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especially as they wanted to take leave of the 
Princess, her mother, and the Chevalier. Count 

W related to the Ambassador the conversation 

which had taken place, and which had entirely ex- 
plained the innocence of the Duchess and the 
Prince. 

The Ambassador expressed himself highly 
pleased on hearing this, but stated that he had 
heard some very strange rumours with respect to 
the finger that the Prince had lost. The Prince 
said, " I was just going to explain that fact when 
his Excellency the Ambassador was announced." 

The three gentlemen now entered a carriage, 
when the Prince still continued his explanation, as 
follows : — " That the evening on which he got his 
finger crushed was the evening of the day when he 
had arrived from Russia, where he had visited the 
child, whom the medical men had pronounced to 
be in very bad health. He wanted to break this 
to the Duchess as gently as possible, and, knowing 
that the Duke, in his fearful, though groundless 
jealousy, had his wife watched, he made an ap- 
pointment with her secretly, and as the reader has 
already been made acquainted with the rest of the 
particulars, there will be no occasion to recapitulate 
them here. 
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The three gentlemen now arrived at the 

mansion of the Prince of M , where they 

stayed the last hour before their departure for 
Russia. 

The Chevalier was still weak from his last 
illness, but, notwithstanding this, he was very 
cheerfiil. It was at first proposed by the Prince 
that the whole party should go to Russia, but it 
was afterwards considered that the Countess 
Beauvais being not yet restored to her hearing, and 
the Chevalier not yet quite recovered, it was at last 
resolved that the Princess should be left with her 
mother and the Chevalier in France till the Prince 
returned from the war, which had been declared 
between France and Russia. This war, which in a 
great measure decided the fortune of Napoleon the 
First, is too well known, and, therefore, I pass it 
over. The Prince went to Russia, was appointed 
a General in the Russian army, and distinguished 
himself very much in the war. During that time 
the Princess, together with her mother and the 
Chevalier, removed to a country seat in the vicinity 
of Paris, which the Prince had purchased shoiily 
before his departure from France. 

The Chevalier one morning, on taking up the 
newspaper, when at the breakfast table, uttered an 
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exclamation of surprise. Tn answer to the ques- 
tions of his companions, he told them how he for 
some time past had never read the newspapers (in 
fact, he seldom did read one), and was surprised 
beyond description how the French had been 
defeated. 

" I had hoped," said the Chevalier, " and I 
dare say every Frenchman does, that Napoleon 
would have mastered those Eussians, and have been 
able to dictate peace to them in the capital of their 
own country. But, alas ! for the first time has 
fortune turned her back on our great Emperor. 
Not alone has the French been defeated in Bussia, 
but the other European powers have joined together, 
and, while the French armies are retreating, the 
allied powers are advancing towards France." 

A servant, whom the Chevalier had sent to 
Paris to receive the very latest news, now entered, 
and handed the Chevalier some papers, which he 
opened, and having read the same, exclaimed, *^ The 
Eussian and Prussian armies have marched over 
the boundaries of our country. They have crossed 
the line, and France is lost." 

" It is hardly a week since I, through the 
mercy of God, was restored to hearing," said the 
Countess of Beauvais, " but I cannot believe my 
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own ears in hearing yon say that France is lost. 
No, my good Chevalier, France can never be sub- 
dued." 

" True," said the Chevalier ; " but you may 
depend upon it that Napoleon will be deprived of 
the empire, and France will lose the lands she has 
conquered under his glorious reign." 

At this moment a letter was handed to the 
Chevalier, and, after having read it, he ordered a 
servant to saddle a horse for him, and another for 
himself, and to make ready to accompany him. 
The Chevalier explained to the ladies that it was 
necessary that he should leave them for a few 
hours. Mary, who was now housekeeper, happened 
to be in the room, and observed that both the ladies 
turned pale. 

" Sir," said Mary, " you will excuse me for 
making an observation, but I have just been in- 
formed that several companies of Eussian soldiers 
are on the march towards Paris, and on their way 
they will pass this very villa, which they will no 
doubt plunder, and you cannot mean that you are 
about to leave us.* 

"I am going to meet the Eussians," he 
replied. 

•' Well, sir,'' said Mary, " I thought I should 
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have been able to have persuaded you to have 
stayed away ; consider what anguish and terror 
the ladies will undergo." 

" Well," said the Chevalier, " if you will go 
and meet the Russians, I will promise not to leave 
the ladies/* 

While they were speaking, hasty steps were 

heard, and Count W , almost breathless, 

rushed into the room. 

"You got my note V said he, addressing the 
Chevalier. 

The note which the Chevalier had received 
was to inform him that the Prince, at the head of 
a company of Eussian cavalry, was running 
towards the villa, and he had hastened to announce 
the fact, but, as he was going to ride back again, he 
had sent a note a few hours previous to the Cheva- 
lier, so that he might come to the Prince if he 
choosed. Suddenly, the whole party was startled 
by loud firing. " The Prince, with his company, 
must have been intercepted by the French," ex- 
claimed the Count, and a moment after he mounted 
his horse, and was off at full gallop. 

It was, indeed, as the Count had surmised. 
A skirmish had taken place between the Russians 
and the French, and both sides fought bravely. 
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The French, who were certainly the weakest, were 
getting the worst of the fight. The General of the 

Kussian party (the Prince of M ) called out to 

the French General to surrender. He in reply 
fired a pistol at the Prince, who, together with his 
horse, fell to the ground. 

It was the last shot ever fired by the French 
Greneral, as a number of shots were at once fired at 
him by the Eussians, and on the smoke clearing 
away it was then ascertained that he was dead. 

I am relating the above incident of the war 
as the French General was the reader's old acquaint- 
ance, the Duke of B . He had been in Eussia 

with the French army, and had fought bravely for 
the glory of France. He had suffered terribly over 
ts defeat, but all his sufferings were now at an 
end — he was dead. The French that were left 
surrendered, and now, when the fighting was over, 
one group of soldiers was surrounding the body of 
the Duke, and another that of the Prince. The 
surgeon was bending over the latter, when a horse- 
man came galloping up, and, springing from his 
horse, cast himself beside the Prince, giving vent 
to the most heart-rending exclamations. 

** Count W ," said the surgeon, " do not 

despair ; I have not yet lost all hope of (with the 
help of God) bringing the Prince back to life." 
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It was during the time Count W had 

been to the villa that the skirmish had taken place. 
The surgeon who had accompanied the Prince in 
the battle further stated that when the Duke fired 
at the Prince he shot the horse under him, and as 
the animal raised itself upon its hind-legs at the 
time, it fell in such a manner that the Prince got 
underneath it, and, as he had not had any rest for 
several nights and days, besides having lost blood 
from a wound he had received previously, it was 
from sheer exhaustion that he was then lying with- 
out giving any signs of life, as no mortal wound 
could be found upon him. Two carriages coming 

at full speed now appeared in sight. Count W 

recognised them as belonging to the Princess, and 
rode towards them. One of the carriages contained 
the Princess, her mother, and Mary. The Cheva- 
lier rode by the side, whilst the other carriage was 
empty. When the Chevalier started to meet the 
Prince, the Princess had ordered two carriages, so 
that one should be useful for any wounded soldiers 

they might meet with. Count W , who in the 

greatest extremity always shewed the greatest pre- 
sence of mind, had the Prince moved into the 
empty carriage, and in answer to the Princess whe- 
ther anything serious had happened to the Prince, 
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he told her it was nothiDg but exhaustion from 
over-fatigue. In accordance with what the surgeon 
told him, the Chevalier had rode quickly before- 
hand to the villa, and got a warm bath prepared 
for the Prince ; after which he was put to bed. It 
was only a short time before he opened his eyes, 
but short as it was it seemed an age to those loving 
souls that surrounded him. When the Prince 
opened his eyes, he beheld the lovely face of his 
wife, who was on her knees praying. The Countess 

of Beauvais, the Chevalier, Count W , and the 

surgeon were also sitting in the room ; the faithful 
Mary was standing near the door, as if guarding 
the sanctuary. The looks of all were fixed on the 
Prince with the most tender inquiry. 

** Oh, merciful God and Father," exclaimed 
the Prince, with a feeble voice, " do not let me die 
now, when Thou hast shewn me so much happi- 
ness." 

The prayer of the Prince was granted, and 
he in time regained his health, who, with his wife, 
lived to enjoy many years of happiness, and were 
blessed with a family of twelve children. 

The Chevalier married the Countess of 
Beauvais, and they spent their remaining years 
very happy together. The good brave Count 
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W remained a bachelor, who was loved and 

esteemed by all good people that he came in con- 
tact with. 

The faithful old Mary remained in the family, 
and was always treated as if she belonged to them. 

In my last narrative I mentioned that the 

Minister of Police informed the Duke of B 

that Simon Sweet, together with his aunt and Miss 
Winch, had been drowned in a vessel that was 
wrecked, but either the Minister of Police had been 
misinformed or wanted to mislead the Duke. It 
appears that Miss Perth and Miss Winch remained 
in France, and Simon Sweet travelled about for 
several years at some of the notorious gambling 
places in Germany, and lost the large sum of money 

he had received from Count W to keep a secret 

which the reader already knows he divulged. When 
he came to poverty and distress, he wrote to his 
aunt for money, and received a reply that she could 
not accede to his request, and that in the end she 
would leave all her property to some charitable in- 
stitution. In despair he came back to France, and 
obtained an interview with Miss Winch, who gave 
him to understand that she herself was worth 
money. Simon, who was now entirely without 
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means, told her he had always loved her, and 
prayed of her to marry him. She consented, and 
the marriage took place between them as quickly 
and as privately as possible. On their return from 
church, Simon entered the house of his aunt with 
her ; it was the first time for seven years that he 
had done so, and he was surprised to find that his 
aunt was then away at a German bathing place, as 
the letter he had received from her bore the French 
post-mark, but, as he did not wish Miss Winch (or 
rather Mrs. Sweet) to know he had received a letter 
from his aunt, he made no observation on the 
subject 

The reason that Simon did not tell her that 
he had received the letter from his aunt, in which 
she had refused him, and told him she would dis- 
inherit him, was because he feared that she would 
then have refused his offer of marriage. As it was 
she had pretended to him that she would rather 
remain single, as she could have no confidence in 
his love. Had he not at one time professed to be 

in love with Bertha (now the Princess of M ) ? 

She also told him that as he had lost the large sum 
of money in gambling that he had received from 

Count W , besides what his aunt (Miss Perth) 

had sent him, perhaps he might also lose what 
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money she herself was possessed of, and also lose 
the amount he would inherit from his aunt, which 
would amount to twenty thousand francs. 

Simon was surprised how she had got to 
know that he had lost his money by gambling. 
(He would have been surprised no longer if he 
had known that she had drawn all her information 
from a needy companion, who had come with him 
to Paris, and whom she had bribed to tell her all 
about him.) It was a comfort to Simon Sweet that 
Miss Winch had not got to know from his aunt that 
she had disinherited him, and being a&aid that she 
would get to know, he resolved to make a bold 
stroke for to hasten the marriage, " To shew you/' 
said he, " that my love for you is disinterested, and 
that I want to secure your happiness, I will, on 
your promising to marry me, at once go to a 
Notary, and make over to you in your own right 
all the property I shall inherit from my aunt, so 
that I cannot touch the same after my marriage 
with you.'' 

No sooner said than agreed upon by her to 
be done, and they went together to Mr. Boden 
(nephew to the gentleman spoken of before, who 
had died without a son, and the nephew had taken 
the business). After the above arrangement had 
been made, they were married, as before stated. 
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I spoke about a needy companion that had 
come over with Simon Sweet This man had studied 
at one of the Universities in Germany, and being 
the only son of a very indulgent father, the latter 
had richly supplied him with means to travel 
abroad, but being of extravagant and profligate 
habits, his father at last refused to comply with his 
demands, and wrote him to come home, but it did 
not suit his purposes to have the watchful eyes of 
his father and other relations over him. He 
avoided acceding to their commands as long as he 
could by any way avoid it. He had lost money 
by gambling, but had now become a sharper in his 
turn. A year previous to the marriage of Simon 
Sweet with Miss Winch he had been in Paris, and 
took a letter which Simon Sweet had entrusted him 
with to his aunt, Miss Perth. The letter was an 
application for money, and asking her forgiveness, 
and if she wished it he would return home, amend 
his ways, and be a wiser and better man. But 
Miss Perth never received the letter ; it was de- 
tained by Miss Winch, who had laid her plans to 
marry Simon. 

Although Miss Perth was very angry at pre- 
sent with her nephew because he had got through 
the large sum of money he bad received from 
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Count W y she did not exactly know that he 

had lost the same by gambling, but she knew that 
he had lost it all, and had written her for to send 
him more. It is sometimes the case that people 
do get angry with their relations when the latter 
lose their money, and Miss Perth got exceedingly 
angry. She had thought that her Simon, whom 
she considered to be one of the cleverest men in 
the world, and being possessed of such an amount 
of money, would be able to raise himself up in the 
world to the very zenith of power and prosperity, 
and in her disappointment she wrote him a very 
angry letter. This letter he duly received, but on 
falling ill afterwards, her fondness for her dear 
nephew returned upon her. She wrote him an 
affectionate letter, pardoning him for his faults, 
and telling him she had made her will, and had 
left the whole of her property to him, and wishing 
him to return home ; but this letter never reached 
his hands, it being kept by Miss Winch to forward 
her own plans, and in place of it she wrote him 
one, in which she very cleverly imitated his aunt's 
handwriting, and enclosed one half of the sum his 
aunt had intended for him, telling him she did not 
wish to see him any more, and that he must stay 
abroad, and get his living the best way he could. 
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Sometime after Simon again wrote to his aunt for 
more pecuniary aid, and this letter also fell into the 
hands of Miss Winch. She again wrote to him, 
and enclosed in it the other half his aunt had in- 
tended him to have had before, at the same time 
telling him this was the last remittance he would 
receive from her, and the handwriting and signa- 
ture was such an exact resemblance to his aunt's 
handwriting that he never for one moment doubted 
its authenticity. 

The illness of Miss Pei'th increased ; her last 
hour had come, and she died, leaving, as we before 
stated, the whole of her property to Simon, with 
the exception of one thousand francs for Miss 
Winch. 

Shortly after Miss Perth's death Simpn again 
wrote to her, which has also been previously named, 
and in answer thereto Miss Winch again forged 
her handwriting, telling him she would neither 
assist or see him any more, and that she had left 
all her property to a charitable institution. 

Miss Winch was ten years Simon's senior, 
and she used to say to herself that her determina- 
tion was to marry him, as it would be for his own 
good. Perseverance overcame great obstacles, and, 
as the reader is already aware, Miss Winch became 
Mrs. Simon Sweet 
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After a time the whole of the plot became 
known to Simon, and his rage at being duped in 
the manner he had by his wife is not to be 
described. But Mrs. Simon Sweet was not the 
person to be much alarmed by him ; she was a tall, 
masculine sort of a woman, and possessed of ex- 
ceedingly strong nerves. 

" Why, Simon," said she, after standing coolly 
the whole bent of his rage, " you are a complete 
fool ; T can scarcely think you are in your right 
senses, and if you are you must be a most ungrate- 
ful wretch. If T had not in mercy towards you 
married you, you would perhaps have married some 
young fool of a doll who would not have known 
either to take care of herself or you, or some little 
undersized spooney girl, who could only have pro- 
duced you some small puney children. Look here, 
you miserable sinner of a Simon (raising herself 
up from the breakfast table, and slapping him over 
the shoulder). If I had not through the letter 
made you make over to me the inheritance from 
your aunt, which you never thought to receive, you 
would have either spent it in folly, or have lost it 
in some other manner." 

"Oh, you wicked woman," exclaimed Simon, 
" you have forged my aunt s handwriting to three 
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letters ; you have withheld the death of my aunt 
from me ; you have succeeded in your artfulness. 
Being in great distress, and seeing nothing but 
poverty before me, I succumbed to your artful 
design, and you have gained your selfish ends. 
Oh, Bertha, you have been revenged ! Oh, Cheva- 
lier St. Denis, I wish that you had killed me, as 
you promised to do if I broke my oath, that I 
swore to keep secret, respecting the marriage con- 
tract between the Princess and Prince of M /' 

" Well, I do not wish that he had killed you, 
Sweet Simon, because then your aunt could not 
have left you her property, you could not have 
made it over to me, and I could not have enjoyed 
the benefit of the same.' 

" Aggravating wretch," exclaimed Simon 
Sweet, throwing a cup full of coffee in the face of 
Mrs. Simon Sweet. 

Many women would have fainted on being 
served in the like manner; gone into hysterics, or, 
at all events, have commenced to cry. But Mrs. 
Sweet did nothing of the sort ; she rang the bell 
for the servant to clear the table of the breakfast 
things, then she locked the door. Mrs. Sweet now 
turned round upon her husband, and struck him 
some severe blows on his head and face, which took 
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him very much by surprise ; but, recovering him- 
self, he in return also dealt Mrs. Sweet some severe 
blows, but she did not retreat, and the fight between 
them continued for sometime with the greatest 
coolness. Simon called out to his better half, " I 
like you all the better for not being a coward, but 
I am determined to be the conqueror." 

It is difficult to say whether she would or 
not, had it not happened that Simon stumbled over 
a footstool, and fell on the floor. Quick as thought 
Mrs. Sweet was upon him, and with one hand she 
seized him by the throat, and with the other she 
continued to deal, with all her might, blows on his 
face. Simon, in return, seized Mrs. Sweet by the 
hair, but misfortune again befel him— it was a wig 
she had on, and it came away with the first pull. 
At last Simon either fainted, or made a pretence of 
so doing. Mrs. Sweet, not to be done in that way, 
quickly obtained some strong cord, with which she 
tied his hands and feet, after which she put some 
treacle in his hat, and placed the same upon his 
head, at the same time saying to him, "Well, 
Simon, you are Sweet enough now, and no mistake.* 

She then entered the adjoining room, and 
sat down to a cup of coffee, whilst the servant 
fetched some leeches, which she afterwards put on 
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her £Etce, to prevent it firom being black or swollen, 
and having afterwards washed her face with a cool- 
ing lotion, she sent the servant for a clothes line, 
and, having received it, the next errand was to 
fetch a policeman. 

Behold now Mrs. Sweet entering the room in 
which she had left her husband tied hands and 
feet, and commence beating him with the clothes 
Una At times she would have him on his back, 
and at others on his face, so that she could strike 
him all over his body, which she did with all her 
might. Simon groaned terribly. She continued 
beating him until her arm ached, when she took a 
bottle of brandy and poured a considerable quantity 
on his clothing. Scarcely had she done so when 
there was a knock at the door. Mrs. Sweet at once 
cut the strings that bound Simon, and opened the 
door. The servant entered, followed by a police 
officer, whom she had been sent for. Mrs. Sweet 
told the officer that she had sent for him to arrest 
her husband, who had assaulted her. Simon, on the 
other hand, insisted on the officer taking Mrs. 
Sweet for assaulting him. He was so violent, and 
smelt so strong of brandy, that the officer deemed 
it to be his duty to take him into custody. On 
getting to the police station they again each insisted 
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Upon the inspector who was in charge for each 
other to be locked up, and the same luck had 
nearly befallen Simon before the Inspector as had 
done with the officer. The Inspector, finding him 
to be in a very excitable state, and smelling so 
strong of brandy, took him to be drunk; but, 
seeing how matters were likely to turn, Simon re- 
covered his self-possession, and explained the 
whole of the matter to the Inspector, who, to con- 
vince himself that Simon was not drunk, smelt 
of his breath, and then of his clothing, and soon 
found that Simon was not drunk. He advised them 
to come to some amicable arrangement between 
themselves, but they both insisted on going to law. 

" Well," said the Inspector, " you can apply 
to the magistrates, who are now sitting in the 
police court, and, as I am now going there myself, 
I will shew you the way.'* 

On getting there, they were surprised to find 
a large number of people in the yard adjoining the 
court 

"Are those criminals?" asked Mrs. Sweet, 
who was always in search of information. 

" N'o," said the Inspector ; " they are a sort of 
lunatics who have a propensity for throwing their 
money away for the sole purpose of doing each 
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other harm. I am sorry to say that this class far 
exceeds the criminals. They have foolish petty 
quarrels with each other, after which they come 
here and obtain summonses, the cost of the pro- 
ceedings causing ruin for a time to many of them." 

The attention of Mrs. Simon Sweet waa 
attracted to a man standing on a chair, and speak- 
ing in a loud manner in pretty near the following 
strain : — 

" Brothers and Sisters, — It is quite right and 
necessary that you should cause any thief to be 
brought to justice, and also any ruffian who should 
assault you. Society cannot exist without pro- 
tection, and we are indebted to the laws for their 
protection to us ; and a good, sensible person, who 
loves, honours, and obeys God, will always respect 
and shew obedience to the laws, and the Minister 
that carries them out. If it was not for our good 
laws, and our excellent ministers of justice who 
carry them out, how should we be able to be pro- 
tected from evil-doers ? But you, my dear brothers 
and sisters, are using what Providence has sent you 
for your protection to hurt yourselves, by indulg- 
ing your angry feelings, and revenging yourselves 
on one another, by summoning each other, and 
thus causing each other's money to be spent. Let 
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US remember that vengeance belongs to the Lord, 
and to forgive our enemies is a most noble action. 
Look at the poor Chinese ; it is almost impossible 
to imagine the readiness with which they commit 
suicide ; the merest trifle or a word induces them 
to hang or drown themselves, their favourite modes 
of suicide. The reason for this is that the Chinese 
legislation holds him responsible for the suicide 
who has been the cause or the occasion of it. Tn 
killing himself, therefore, a man throws his enemy 
into the hands of the executioner, who tortures 
him, ruins him and his family, and afterwards 
takes his life, if he should not be in a position to 
pay a heavy fine to the authorities, and large 
damages to the family of the suicide. You laugh ; 
you seem surprised that the poor Chinese should 
be so foolish. Are not you throwing your money 
away, which money would provide many neces- 
saries and comforts for you and your families, 
which you and they by your foolish actions will be 
deprived of, in order that you may revenge yourself 
on your neighbour. This is neither good nor wise. 
Believe me, almost all quarrels may be avoided. 
Tf you have a bad neighbour, flee from him. If 
man and wife cannot agree, separate. Make peace 
and avoid quarrelling. A quarrelsome, ill-tem- 
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pered, uncivil person is near akin to a murderer. 
He will, in the end, you may depend upon it, be 
punished for his misdeeds in this world as well as 
in the world to come. He who without cause com- 
mences a quarrel with his fellow-man is equal to a 
murderer or an assassin. Avoid the villain as you 
would a pest, but do not quarrel or go to law with 
him, but shun him and his evil doings, as well as 
all tale bearers. Be cautious never to vex your- 
self or any one else ; in that respect you cannot 
be too carefuL The blessed God, om* good Father, 
whose children we all are, will be angry with us 
for so doing. One stone throw from this spot, there 
are half-a-dozen public-houses and three pawn- 
shops, the keepers of which are for the chief part 
supported by your petty quarrels. The drink you 
partake of — by some of you in exultation in having 
won your cause, and by others to drown sorrow in 
having lost — has a tendency, when followed up, of 
either driving you into the Workhouse or the 
Lunatic Asylum, as more people go there through 
it than through any other cause.'' 

A great many of the listeners admitted to 
themselves the justness of the speaker's observa- 
tions, and went away from the court-yard better 
and wiser than when they came. 
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Amongst them were Simon Sweet and his 
wife, but on their arrival home they found, to 
their dismay, that during their absence the needy 
companion (of whom we have spoken) had left 
their house, together with the pretty maid-servant, 
and taken all the silver plate and other valuables 
with them. The former had left a farewell note on 
the table, stating that his feelings would not allow 
him to remain in a house in which husband and 
wife quarrelled together, and he strongly advised 
them to forgive one another, and live peaceably 
together, as their quarrels were always sure to end 
in blows. He further stated that he had taken 
something valuable away with him, so that he 
might keep a kind remembrance of them. 

''Oh! the wicked man I" said Mrs. Sweet, 
sinking down on a chair. 

Scarcely had she done so when there was 
heard a report as of several pistol shots, and she 
and her husband, who was also seated, were both 
enveloped in smoke. The ex-companion of Simon, 
together with the servant, had, before leaving, 
placed crackers, which are used for fireworks, under- 
neath the feet of the chairs and all over the floor 
of the room. A terrible thought struck Simon, 
and gathering some of them up, he threw them in 
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the face of his wife with great force, which ex- 
ploded them, and thereby his wife's wig got in 
flames. On the smoke clearing away, it was found 
that not only was her wig burnt from her head, 
but she was minus one of her eyes. What was the 
surprise of Simon, who stood prepared for an 
attack in return by his wife, when he saw her go 
down on her knees, and offer up a prayer to the 
Almighty. Simon heard her in a loud voice con- 
fess to her misdeeds ; she prayed not alone for 
forgiveness for them, but she prayed also for for- 
giveness for her husband. She accused herself of 
being the aggressor, and said that she not only 
richly deserved the punishment that had overtaken 
her, but much more. She now turned round to 
ask forgiveness from her husband. 

Imagine Mrs. Sweet's surprise when she 
beheld her husband also on his knees in prayer, 
and the tears trickling down his cheeks. Strange 
and wonderful, but glorious and true, is the 
heavenly precept that to forgive and pray for 
those that have done you harm is the right way to 
achieve a conquest over them. When Simon had 
quarrelled with his wife it ended in ill-treatment 
on both sides ; but when he saw that she not only 
suffered patiently his cruelty of causing her to lose 

K 
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an eye, she not only forgave him for what he had 
done, but prayed for him, accused herself of being 
the aggressor, and begged pardon for herself, he 
was quite taken by surprise ; his own conscience 
smote him ; his heart was softened ; he humbled 
himself in the dust before his Maker, and, with 
true repentance, he asked pardon for his sins. 
Wife and husband forgave each other. Mrs. Sweet 
had a new wig made and a false eye put in, which 
was so excellently executed that it could scarcely 
be distinguished from the other. (It was unknown 
to Simon that she before had an artificial eye, and, 
fortunately for her, it was the one she had losfT) 
Mr. and Mrs. Sweet went to the grave of 
Miss Perth, who had been buried, at her own re- 
quest, alongside of her sister (Simon's mother). 
At their graves they both asked for forgiveness of 
their Merciful Father in Heaven, and of the 
departed souls of their relations, and again pro- 
mised to forgive one another, and tliey kept their 
promise — no more quarrels of a serious nature 
took place between them. Simon Sweet deeply 
repented of having broken his oath, and when- 
ever trouble overtook him or his family he used to 
think it was on that account. 
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The following are the particulars of some 
remarkable adventures and curious incidents in the 
career of Johan Schroder, who once occupied the 
influential position of Burgomaster, or Mayor, in 
one of the German sea-ports, and was afterwards 
committed at the Hull Sessions, on the 17th of 
October, 1861, for an extensive robbery of jewel- 
lery, and who died in prison, on the 7th of June, 
1862, before the expiration of his sentence. He 
was a German by birth, and arrived in Liverpool in 
a foreign vessel. 

Joseph Davis, one of his countrymen, who 
resided at the latter place, and who was a dealer in 
jewellery and wearing apparel (one of those traders 
who live in large sea-port towns, and deal in all 
that is required by seamen), came on board the 
vessel in which Schroder arrived to solicit orders 
in his business. 

Schroder related a story about a quantity of 
Californian gold that he was possessed of and was 
wishful to change into English money, and ex- 
pressed himself delighted in having found one that 
could speak his language, as he did not very well 
understand English. Davis mentioned about 
robberies being committed in lodging-houses, and 
it was arranged that Schroder should lodge with 
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him. When they arrived at the house of the 
latter, Davis asked if he should change his gold 
for him, Schroder answered that he never transacted 
business on a Sunday, and he expressed himself 
both sorry and surprised at the proposal of doing 
business on that day. During the following night 
Schroder absconded, and on the Monday morning 
Davis found that his shop had been robbed of a 
number of watches and jewellery. Two days 
afterwards he was apprehended by Detectives East 
and Chapman on board a steamer at Hull, which 
sailed between the latter place and Hamburg, an 
hour before the departure of the same, the stolen 
property being found on board. 

In answer to a letter respecting Schroder, I 
received the following information from abroad : — 

In Copenhagen he went to a banker's, where 
he got Prussian paper money, to the amount of one 
thousand Prussian dollars, changed for Danish 
money. The banker at the time examined the 
papers, and thought them good, but some time 
after, when he wanted to make use of them, dis- 
covered them to be false. Of course the culprit 
had left the country. Once, as Schroder was on 

board a steamer going from Copenhagen to K , 

he noticed a young man whose face was much dis- 
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figured by the small-pox, and who had only one 
eye. He was dressed in deep mourning, and look- 
ing very sad. Schroder, who was walking up and 
down the deck smoking a cigar, offered one to the 
stranger (whose name was Dumrian). After the 
latter had accepted of the same, Schroder said, 
with a sympathising voice, ''You look out of 
spirits, sir ; I should be glad if you would join me 
in drinking some good old wine." 

Dumrian accepted the invitation, and, after 
drinking several glasses, exclaimed, "You were 
right, friend, in think me out of spirits. Alas ! I 
am to offer myself in marriage." 
* "Perhaps," said Schroder, "circumstances 
compel you to marry a very elderly lady, who is 
neither pleasant looking nor good tempered." 

" She is exactly the contrary of what you 
say ; she is young and amiable. Here is her 
photograph. See ! is she not also beautiful ? But," 
continued he, ''you will not understand the cause 
of my unhappiness unless I tell you certain cir- 
cumstances connected with myself My father 
once saved the young lady's father from becoming 
a bankrupt. They were also brought up together, 
and dearly loved one another, and they made a 
solemn compact that if one of their children was a 
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boy, and the other a girl, they should many, pro- 
vided the children themselves should not object 
I was unfortunately bom with only one eye, and, 
as misfortunes seldom come single, my face has 
been terribly ravaged by small-pox. My father, 
who feared that the young lady would object to me, 
and that this would hurt my feelings, never alluded 
to the subject in corresponding with his friend, who 
resided in Hamburg. My parents lived in Copen- 
hagen ; my mother died in my childhood, and my 
father died three months ago. Shortly before he 
died he called me to him, and desired that I should 
go over to the young lady after his death. When 
I answered ' I felt confident she would refuse me,' 
he said ' No matter, I shall then have redeemed 
my word, which I had pledged to my friend.' The 
parents of the young lady, who lived in Ham- 
burg, died some years ago, and she now lives 

with an aunt in K . Believe me, the thought 

of going to the young lady makes rae wretched." 

" Cheer up, my friend," said Schroder, " this 
aflfair of yours interests me. I beg to inform you 
that I am a medical man. You will, perhaps, 
think it presumptuous on my part when I say I 
will prepare a salve that will entirely take away 
the marks from your face. If I should not succeed 
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to your satisfaction you shall not pay me. Thia 
salve will not cause pain, but you will have to use 
it three times a day for about fourteen days or 
three weeks, during which time you must keep 
within the house. With respect to your eye they 
now make artificial eyes so perfect that a casual 
observer will never see the difference." 

"Bravo !" exclaimed Dumrian, upon whom 
the wine had begun to take effect. " T, with one 
eye, shall be able to deceive other people who have 
got two eyes." 

When they arrived in K they took 

lodgings together. Schroder, who had obtained 
the whereabouts of the young lady, introduced 
himself as Dumrian to the lady and her aunt. He 
shewed them the young lady's portrait, which he 
had managed, unperceived, to take out of Dum- 
rian s pocket, and he presented her with his own, 
set in a beautiful locket, to which was attached a 
beautiful gold chain. He told them that an uncle 
of his had died in the East Indies, and had left 
him a considerable fortune upon condition that he 
took his uncle's name of Schroder. The ladies 
were very much pleased at his visit ; they made 
him promise to call again soon, and to look upon 
their house as his home. He complied with their 
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wishes, and made himself very agreeable, and 
shewed them all sorts of amusing tricks, with 
which they were highly entertained. The young 
lady was of a very romantic turn of mind. 
Schroder used to accompany her in her walks in 
the country, and endeavoured to impress her with 
most exalted ideas of his enthusiastic and ardent 
temperament. He talked in the most impassioned 
manner of mutual affimtu, and of his belief in 
love at first sight, assuring her that he had felt like 
a stranger on the face of the earth till the moment 
when he first beheld her. 

On one of these occasions, after discoursing 
most eloquently in such strains, he tenderly asked 
her if she was not deeply impressed with the truth 
of the sentiment that " love is not like esteem, but 
springs into existence in a moment, and is realised 
in the first flashing glance of the beauteous eye of 
the beloved one." 

" Oh ! yes !" she exclaimed, blushing deeply ; 
" I must plead my weakness in believing that love 
leaps into existence at the first impression. '* 

" Yes," said Schroder, *' it is indeed so ; at 
the first sight of you it darted across my soul, as 
the first streak of light flashes over the grey sky of 
morning. Thy voice echoes in my ears, palpitating 
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through myspirit ; an electric thrill shoots athwart 
my frame at the slightest touch of thy hand. By 
thy presence all creation seems to brighten, and 
the hours, when you are near, fly faster than 
moments used to do. Our brief acquaintance 
seems to me of long existence." 

The young lady listened in raptures to all 
this nonsense, and the humbug continued, tenderly, 
impressively, " I adore you ; I cannot live without 
you. From the moment when you dawned upon 
me — a beauteous mystery, I have felt that you 
alone could fill the void in my heart — that heart 
which is at your disposal ! Share my life ! Be 
mine for ever ! " 

Annie made no answer, but the deepening 
tint of the roses on her cheeks told of the pleasure 
she experienced at these words. Her black silken 
lashes veiled her drooping eyes, and her bosom 
heaved with irrepressible emotion. 

Schroder beheld with delight the effect his 
words had produced. He gently took her unre- 
sisting hand, then, growing bolder, his arm encir- 
cled her yielding form. He lifted the tapered 
fingers to his lips, and whispered, " Annie, can you 
believe me ? Do you love me ?" And from the 
.maiden came a scarcely audible "Yes!" Her 
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head gently drooped upon his bosom, and the lovers 
gave themselves up to the blissful enjoyment of 
their love. 

With respect to Schroder, I am not able to 
say whether he, in this instance, played the hypo- 
crite or not. The truth is simply this : — Your 
sentimentalist is a humbug of the most dangerous 
description, for he deceives himself, misleads others, 
and looks at times so much like truth that the most 
acute observer cannot find him out. Although this 
was only the commencement of the second waek 
since he had introduced himself to the ladies, he 
and the young lady were married before the week 
had expired. They went to church to accomplish 
their holy undertaking at an early hour, before the 
streets were crowded. The toilets were excessively 
simple, in fact, a mere costume de promenade. 

No carriages, orange flowers, and white satin 
favors, but merely a street vehicle ; they went into 
the sacred building as if they were afraid of being 
seen. A friend of the clergyman gave the bride 
away with much fatherly care. 

There was one little incident which interfered 
with the order of the ceremony. Schroder, being fuU 
of plotting, romancing, and love, had no spare room 
in his brain for common sense, and had brought 
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no ring witli him. The service had to be delayed 
half-an-hour whilst some one rushed off to pur- 
chase one. The marriage had taken phice un- 
known to the aunt, whom the young lady thought 
it would be so romantic to surprise, and a.^ they 
had been engaged since infancy it could not be 
wrong. But the aunt — a merry good-natured 
lady — knew all about it. She had always feared 
that some evil consequences would result from the 
very romantic disposition of her niece, and she 
was very glad they had got married, and when they 
came home and announced the fact to her, she 
embraced them, and heartily wished them joy. In 
the course of the day she presented them with a 
great deal of valuable silver plate. Not to be out- 
done in liberality, Schroder presented his wife with 
a very valuable neck-lace, a pair of splendid 
diamond ear-rings, and a pair of gold bracelets, 
set with rubies, and gave the aunt similar presents. 
(The jewellery which Schroder presented to the 
ladies was part of the proceeds of an extensive 
robbery that he had committed at Paris a few 
months previous, on one of the largest jewellers 
there.) 

The next morning the gentleman who had 
been the young lady's trustee called and delivered 
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to Schroder the papers which entitled his wife to 
the sum of fifteen hundred dollars, and likewise 
the title-deed of some house property, valued at 
eleven hundred dollars. The day after the mar- 
riage the aunt gave a party, in honour of the 
young people. Schroder made himself very agree- 
able, and amused the company very much, so thai 
all passed very pleasantly. Among the guests 
there was a little venerable-looking old man, a 
distant relative of the ladies. He had never been 
married, and had always been very intimate with 
the family, but for the last twelve years he had 

been in America, and had only come over to K 

a month before to take possession of a piece of 
land that had been left to him by a relation. When 
the other guests had left he remained behind, in 
conversation with Schroder and the ladies. He re- 
marked that the diamond necklace which Schroder 
had presented to his wife was a very valuable one. 
" The diamonds are of the first water. I am a 
judge of jewels, as I was brought up to the business 
of a jeweller, and at one time I dealt largely in 
them." 

Schroder interrupted him, saying " That his 
uncle in the East Indies had left the same jewels 
when he died which he had previously mentioned 
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in one of his letters, and that on a close examina- 
tion after the purchase, he found he had bought 
them a great deal below their value.'^ 

"Perhaps," said the old gentleman, "the 
party who sold them to your uncle did not come 
by them honestly. There has been several large 
robberies of late years, but the largest I have ever 
heard of was the robbery at Paris, when, as the 
newspapers stated, there were stolen jewels of im- 
mense value, and there were several amongst them 
which were ordered by some of the crowned heads 
of Europe. I am going back to America," con- 
tinued the old gentleman, " where I have property, 
as soon as I have sold the piece of land that I in- 
herited from my relative, and if you have any 
jewels that you wish to sell I will buy them, as I 
can dispose of them in America." 

*' I have heard," said Schroder, " from my 
dear wife and our good aunt, what a wise and 
worthy gentleman you are." 

" Who would have believed that you were 
possessed of such treasures ? I am quite astonished." 

"I heard you say," interrupted Schroder, 
" that you wanted to sell your piece of land for 
twenty-five thousand pounds. Will you take those 
jewels in exchange for the land ?" 
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" If," said the old man, '* you will allow me 
an hour to examine the jewels, I will tell you what 
T will do." 

Before an hour had expired he did not only 
offer Schroder his piece of land, but also intimated 
to him that there would be a considerable sum of 
money due besides. 

" But before we conclude the bargain," said 
the old man, " tell me if there are any rings, pins, 
or bracelets that you would like for your wife." 

" I have got plenty of valuable rings," said 
Schroder, " but I will take a diamond pin, and a 
pair of bracelets, set with emeralds, for my wife." 

" The diamond," said the old gentleman, " is 
a brilliant of the finest quality, which, you observe, 
is very large. I shall deduct you according to its 
value, but the bracelets T make a present to your 
wife, who is, as you know, a relation of mine ; in 
fact she and her aunt are my only relatives, to 
whom I shall leave my property when I die." 

After some further conversation it was agreed 
between them that Schroder, in exchange for the 
jewels, should receive, besides the land, three 
thousand pounds, and was legally put in possession 
of the land. From the day that Schroder had been 
introduced to the reader, they had had some very 
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long interviews together, the results of which the 
reader will know in the course of this tale. 

The day after Schroder had been put in 
possession he found Mr. Dumrianin the act of rub- 
bing his disfigured face with the salve that Schroder 
had given him. He looked up with surprise when 
the latter entered, and said, in an angry voice, 
" You have not been here for more than a week ; 
I thought you liad left me. With regard to the 
salve you have fooled me." 

"I hope," said Schroder, "you did not think 
I had robbed you as well." 

*' No," said Dumrian ; " I missed nothing 
except a lady's portrait.'' 

" Don't you remember," said Schroder, " that 
you gave it to me on board the steamer at the time 
we were drinking wine together, and I forgot to 
give it you back again. This portrait has led to 
some very important consequences. As regards 
myself it has changed me from a bachelor to a 
benedict. From the moment I saw the portrait I 
said the original shall become my wife." 

" I see now," interrupted Dumrian ; " this 
was your game when you told me the falsehood 
that you could give me salve that would erase the 
marks on my face — you treacherous and cowardly 
villain." 
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"You forget," intemipted Schroder, "that 
everything is fair in love and war." 

" If you do not leave the room," said Dum- 
rian, " I will at once expel you." 

*' Well, well," said Schroder, " don't get ex- 
cited," and he turned to depart. 

Dumrian, almost mad with rage, seized 
Schroder by the arm, and exclaimed, " You 
scoundrel, I will send you a challenge." 

" If you do," said Schroder, " I shall apply 
to the magistrate to bind you over to keep the 
peace. As I am opposed to fights of any sort, my 
combats must take place in the police court, where 
you are summoned and floored with a fine, and 
where you are sure of not having your precious 
blood spilled. You may call me a coward if you 
please, but don't expect me to fight with you, and 
perhaps get myself killed or crippled. If you do 
not leave me alone even now, I'll get the law to 
fight you, which will disarm you by making you 
find sureties ; or else you will be mulcted in a good 
round sum of money, and if you can't pay you 
will go to prison." 

So saying, Schroder coolly left poor Dumrian 
almost beside himself, but, strange as it may appear, 
before the next day he cooled down. Perhaps, 
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after some reflection, it appeared to him that he 
should never have succeeded in obtaining the hand 
of the lady he had come to seek, and the next day 
he started for Copenhagen. 

The events of this tale will shew that Dum- 
rian had neither forgotten nor forgiven Schroder, 
although on his arrival in Copenhagen he wrote to 
Schroder, announcing his safe arrival. Without 
making the slightest allusion to the differences 
that had taken place between them, the letter was 
written as one friend would write to another, and 
it was answered by Schroder in the same way. 
One day a beautiful carriage drove up to the Burgo- 
master (or, the Mayor) of K 's house, from 

which alighted Schroder and the little white 
haired gentleman before spoken of The latter 
seemed well known to the Burgomaster, who called 
him Mr. Baumwolle. 

*' My friend here," said Baumwolle (after he 
had introduced Schroder), *' has bought my piece 
of land, and, as you wished to obtain, on behalf of 
this town, a portion of it to build a hospital upon, 
this gentleman begs you, as chief magistrate, to 
accept the same, on behalf of the town, as a 
present,'* 

The Burgomaster was agreeably surprised, and 
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said, " I beg to express to you, sir, my most grate- 
ful thanks on behalf of the town ; T shall feel 
great happiness in laying the proposal of your 
generosity before the Town Council. T hope," he 
continued, " you will do me the pleasure of dining 
with me to-day." BaumwoUe and Schroder ac- 
cepted the invitation with thanks ; they partook of 
a most excellent dinner, and afterwards Schroder 
performed some very clever tricks of legerdemain. 
The Burgomaster, his wife, and four children were 
quite delighted, and declared they had never seen 
anything so clever before. 

In the course of conversation, the Burgo- 
master observed to Schroder that he might venture 
to say that there was hardly a merchant of any 
note who had not heard of Baumwolle, (so well 
was he known in the commercial world), and that 
he was connected with several plantations in 
America, and that Baumwolle had not alone been 
serviceable to his own, but to other nations. 

Baumwolle interrupted him, and entreated 
him not to say any more with respect to that 
subject, "for," said he, "what is valued by some is 
looked upon by others with indifference." 

After the Burgomaster's wife and children 
had left the room Baumwolle placed himself on 
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a sofa beside the Burgomaster, and motioned to 
Schroder, who did the same. "Friend Burgo- 
master," said Baumwolle, "I have a proposal to 
make to you." 

"Speak," said the Burgomaster, "I am all 
attention." 

Baumwolle continued, " you are a merchant 
with a great deal of experience in the cotton trade. 
I want you to set your agent at work to buy up 
all the cotton he can, and I will give directions 
that the bills are promptly honoured when they 
are presented for payment at the several bankers 
whose names I shall give you in due time/' 

"To what amoimt do you limit?'' said the 
Burgomaster. 

" I do not limit you at all," said Baumwolle, 
" and I will give you two and a half per cent as 
long as the cotton continues at the same price as 
it is at present; you see, therefore, that the greater 
quantity you buy the more profitable it will be to 
yourself." 

"Yes!" said the Burgomaster, "but I see 
likewise that for some reason you are aware that 
cotton will rise, and that very soon, or you would 
not authorize me to purchase without limit, but 
you may rely on me doing the business for you as 
quickly and as cautiously as possible." 
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The reader will understand the object of 
Baumwolle when I state that, (as my correspondent 
informed me), this happened about six months 
before the war. 

At the next meeting the Town Council passed 
a vote of thanks to Schroder for the piece of land 
which he had presented to the town for a hospital, 
and in the evening of the same day Schroder gave 
a grand party in one of the largest hotels in the 
town, to which he invited the Burgomaster, as well 
as all the other members of the Town Council, 
together with their wives and friends, in honour of 
his friend Baumwolle who was to depart for 
America the next day. That gentleman appeared 
to be known by all present. My correspondent 
informed me that on this occasion Baumwolle 
made a beautiful speech, and presented the Burgo- 
master with one thousand pounds to be given to 
the hospital for the building of which Schroder 
had given the land. The next day he left for 
America. 

The name of Baumwolle, as the Burgomaster 
had observed, was well known in the commercial 
;vorld, although not of such high standing as 
Messrs. Seide and Wolle, but Schroder, who was 
not known in K , soon became so when he 
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made the present of land to the town to build the 
hospital on. The landlord of the hotel where 
Schroder had entertained the Burgomaster and the 
other members of the Town Council called a few 
days after on Schroder for payment, which the 
latter promptly handed to him. 

The landlord was quite a young man, he had 
just lost his father, and was now sole proprietor 
of the hotel, which was likewise a coffee-house or 

restauiant, it was the largest in K and was 

fipequented by the most respectable people of that 
town. Schroder condoled with the young man on 
the loss of his father, who, he said, had been well 
known and respected by his uncle in the East 
Indies, who had lately died and left him heir to a 
large fortune. As it happened the time the land- 
lord called on Schroder to be the latter s usual 
time for partaking of tea, Schroder induced the 
landlord to partake of that meal together with 
himself and Mrs. Schroder, and Schroder amused 
the young man by relating several extraordinary 
tales about his dear departed uncle — how the latter 
had been married, in a most singular manner, to 
an Indian Princess, who afterwards died and left 
him • enormous riches that had now fallen into 
Schroder's possession. Schroder also told him 
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several adventures with respect to himself, one of 
which showed that Schroder, through presence of 
mind, had saved himself and a fellow-creature 
from a most certain and horrible death. 

It appears from Schroder's tale that he went 
with a friend, (an artist), in the mad house, whose 
thirst to immortalize himself had deranged his 
mind. Being considered harmless he was allowed 
to roam about the building. He shewed Schroder 
all over the asylum, and when they arrived at the 
top of the same where there was being built 
another story to its height, the madman seized 
hold of Schroder, and exclaimed, " we will make 
our names immortal by casting ourselves down 
from this height and fly to the temple of fame." 

Schroder answered with the greatest coolness, 
*' still more famous should we become, and it would 
create a greater sensation, if we ascend from below, 
let us hasten to accomplish this extraordinary 
feat." With these words Schroder took the mad- 
man by the hand, and they quickly descended to 
the lower part of the building, and in this manner 
Schroder saved both their lives through his presence 
of mind. Schroder made a very favourable im- 
pression on the landlord, who spoke about him to 
his guests in the highest terms. The riches. 
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liberalities, and adventures of Schroder were soon 
spoken of all over the town, and, as is generally 
the case, were very much exaggerated. Professor 
Beitsenier, who at that time compiled the History 

of K , wrote several pages about him in very 

flattering terms. 

The Burgomaster and his agent, together 
with Schroder, now went actively to work in 
buying up cotton. Warehouses were hired and 
built; and many people wondered what Schroder 
could mean by buying up cotton to such an extent, 
for the purchases were all made in the name of 
Schroder. Some suggested he would over speculate, 
others, that he never intended to pay for it ; but 
that was not so, for every time a bill had been 
presented it had been instantly honoured, and the 
Burgomaster, as per agreement, had received his 
two and a half per cent. The purchases amounted 
to nearly one million sterling, when he received 
letters from his correspondents stating that they 
could not longer supply him with cotton at the 
same price as before, that it had not only risen in 
price, but would continue to rise very considerably 
if war broke out between North and South 
America, which was anticipated with great certainty. 
Another surprise also waited the worthy Burgo- 
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master, for the very same day Baumwolle entered 
his house, accompanied by Schroder, Mrs. Schroder, 
and her aunt. The two old gentlemen embraced 
each other, and the Burgomaster welcomed the rest 
of the party, and shook them heartily by the hand. 

"And how are you, my dear fellow?" said 
the Burgomaster, addressing Baumwolle. 

" Never better in my life,*' answered he, " I 
am in high spirits, but entirely without money." 

" I tell you what it is," said the Burgomaster, 
"there is not a man in this town so rich as you 
are. You are possessed of cotton worth almost a 
million pounds." 

"Yes! thank Providence," said Baumwolle, 
"with your and Schroder's assistance I have been 
very lucky. I sold a large amount of jewels to 
customers who have paid me most handsomely. 
I have also sold all the land that belonged to me 
in America at a most excellent price, and friend 
Schroder here has sold all that belonged to him, 
so that we have emptied our pockets and turned 
ourselves into cotton." 

At that moment a servant handed a letter to 
Schroder, who read it aloud. It was an offer to 
buy of the firm of Schroder and Baumwolle cotton 
at five per cent higher than what it cost them. 
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" Now there is luck for you," said the Burgo- 
master, " I am not going to sell any cotton for six 
months to come." 

'* I agree perfectly with you," said Schroder. 

" And as you said you were short of money," 
continued the Burgomaster, " will you allow me to 
advance you a thousand pounds? I want no 
interest, and if that is not enough you can have 
more." 

Both the gentlemen declined the offer with 
thanks, and assured this excellent man they only 
wanted to prove his disinterestedness, and this had 
only confirmed the very high opinion they had 
previously had of him. 

Mrs. Schroder, and the aunt also, thanked 
the Burgomaster, and the aimt assured him she 
had offered to assist the gentlemen from her money 
that she had out at interest, but they had declined. 

"But I will tell you what you must do," 
said the Burgomaster, "you must stay with me to 
supper." 

This they all consented to, and they spent a 
pleasant evening together. 

Cotton, as the American war progressed, 
rose considerably in price. Schroder and Baum- 
woUe realized an enormous profit on their large 

L 
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quantity, whilst their reputation rose with their 
prosperity. My correspondent informed me that, 
during his prosperity, Schroder was very liberal, 
and very much respected; and that when the 
Burgomaster abdicated Schroder was elected in his 
place. Schroder and BaumwoUe had disposed 
very successfully of the cotton. These were the 
happiest days of Schroder's life, and he very much 
enjoyed them. No one, says my correspondent, 
would have thought that this man had been dis- 
honest, for he was always a most affectionate and 
exemplary husband. No son could treat a father 
more affectionately and more obediently than he 
behaved to BaumwoUe, and the old man loved him 
as his own. During the time that Schroder was 
Burgomaster he acted in every way as a man of 
honour and integrity. Several thousand medals 

were struck off in K , each bearing a portrait 

of him; he was elected three times as Burgomaster, 
and had valuable testimonials presented to him. 
My correspondent, during the time Schroder was 
in prison in Hull, twice took a pleasure trip from 

K to Paris, and went a thousand miles out of 

his way to see him. 

One day as Schroder and BaumwoUe were 
sat talking together a servant informed the former 
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that a gentleman wanted to see him. It turned 
out to be Dumrian. He told Schroder he had 
come to pay him a visit, as he had taken up his 

residence at K . In the course of conversation 

he mentioned that he was going to start as a 
bullion merchant and bill broker. BaumwoUe, 
who had joined in the conversation, said that, on 
account of the American war, the American paper 
money stood very low, and commissioned Dumrian 
to buy for himself and partner, at the price it then 
stood, to the amount of fifty thousand pounds. 
Dumrian had a great many business transactions 
with Baumwolle and Schroder, and, being a single 
man, he became almost a daily visitor at their 
house. At that time Baumwolle, as well as the 
aunt, lived with the Schroders, who resided in one 

of the grandest buildings in K . 

One day Schroder was surprised at receiving 

a visit from the State Minister, M de B . 

This great diplomatist, on a tour through Holstein 
and Sleswig, paid Schroder a visit. The rumour 
of the large cotton transactions had reached his 
ears, as also the present of the piece of land he had 
given for the hospital, and how h^ had gained the 
high esteem of his townsmen. Men like these 
always attracted the notice of M de B , 
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and he greatly complimented Schroder. It was 
rumoured at the time that this visit had something 
to do with politics. My correspondent said he 
did not know whether there was any foundation 
for this report, which originated through the follow- 
ing conversation having taken place at a great party 

which Schroder gave in honour of M de B . 

As the wine was going round one of the 
guests observed what a great power the Germans 
were, and how much greater it would be when 
Holstein and Sleswig were connected with Prussia, 

as it was necessary for the importance of K 

that it should become a maritime power. This 

was possibly said to please M de B , as it 

was well known that he had for years pondered 
and planned how to secure the annexation of 
Holstein and Sleswig, as without having those 
dukedoms the Prussians could not obtain posses- 
sion of the seaport town of Kiel. There seemed to 
be some difference of opinion amongst the guests, 
partly owing to the good old wine they had par- 
taken of Some said the inhabitants of the duke- 
doms were perfectly satisfied with the rule of 
Denmark, and that the constitution of Denmark 
was more liberal than that of Prussia or any other 
principality in the German States. 
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One of the guests, in particular, spoke verj- 
warmly on the subject " T am a German myself," 
aaid he, *'but I don't like to see my country 
enlarged through means that are unjust and in- 
human. Is it not unjust of one power to tiy, 
through bribery and other foul means, to make the 
subjects of another power discontented, and, if they 
did not succeed by those means, would it not be 
inhuman if all the German powers, consisting of 
about four millions of people, were to take up arms 
against the Danes, who only number about two 
millions — would it not be murder, cruel and 
terrible — would not the shedding of blood in such 
a manner be cowardly and monstrous?" 

At this moment an Irish gentleman who was 
present stepped upon the table, (he had lived many 

years in K , and spoke tiie German language 

perfectly, but having taken too much wine he got 
excited). " I say," exclaimed he, **if the Germans 
should be up -to such disgraceful, infernal doings, 
and no other nation would help them, it would be 
'Old Ireland' that would fight for them — it would 
be John Patrick Sullivan himself that would lead 
them." His voice was loud, but there came a 
crash that sounded much louder — it was the table, 
on which Sullivan had been standing in such a 
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manner that it capsized^ and Sullivan came down 
on the floor, upsetting in his descent another table, 
which stood close by, with glasses and china 
upon it. 

Schroder, as well as Baumwolle, was not 
sorry when this little calamity happened, as it put 
a stop to a conversation that was anything but 
agreeable when a State Minister of one of the 
German Powers was present. When order was 
restored, Baumwolle spoke and said "he always 
wished, whenever he had friends come to see him, 
that they would not make politics a subject of 
conversation. It might seem odd to some of them, 
but he was an odd little fellow. No man of con- 
science would wish the Germans to deprive 
Denmark of Sleswig, but, as Mr. John Patrick 
Sullivan is going to take up the case, let us leave 
it in his hands, and I now beg to introduce for our 
entertainment, the celebrated Herr Bauchipricher." 
The company were very much diverted by this 
clever man, and the party did not break up until 
four o'clock the next morning. 

Some time after this, Baumwolle was elected 

a Member for the County of E , which is the 

same as a Member of Parliament in Great Britain. 
He proposed the following bills, amongst others, to 
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the government, which came in force: a bill for 
the promotion of householders to house-owners. 
Every house-occupier, after having paid his rent 
for fifteen years, the house should become his; for 
that reason the house-owners were every year to 
deposit in a Government Bank, which should be 
established for that purpose, a part of every year's 
rent which he received from the tenant. If the 
house-occupier went out of the house at any time 
before the expiration of the fifteen years, the tenant 
was not to receive the cash, but must let it go 
to the next house he choose to occupy, so that he 
must ultimately become a householder. If any 
man, that became a bankrupt, had more than one 
house, they could force him to sell them, but one 
house they were compelled to leave him. Under 
no circumstances was a man to lose his house, or 
the money saved towards it, as the money paid 
into the Government Bank could only be for pur- 
chasing house property. The same act also gave 
direction how houses were to be built, that a 
certain piece of ground should be at the back of 
the house, and likewise a back enhance, so as to 
secure ventilation and cleanliness. It also entailed 
that houses should be free from damp, and all be 
properly papered and painted. Inspectors were 
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appointed to see that all those things were strictly 
attended to. In the speech that BaumwoUe 
delivered when laying this bill before the house, 
he indicated that if a man had a house belonging 
to him, it would give him more courage to struggle 
against adversity. "What a consolation," said he, 
'*it will be if we are able to say that, owing to the 
wise laws of our Legislature, no poor man, no sick 
wife, no weakly children, can be driven out of their 
homes; the sick wife will bless you because no 
hard-hearted landlordcan take the bed away from 
under her, even little children will be thankful 
that no cruel landlord can take away their toys 
and playthings." 

Baumwolle also proposed the " School Bill," 
which has proved of such benefit on the Continent. 
By this bill everyone was compelled to send their 
children to school, or have a competent person to 
teach them at home. Committees were formed 
under this act, and inspectors appointed to see 
that this law was complied with, and the offenders 
punished. The inspectors had also to report to the 
committee as Jo who kept the schools, and how 
many pupils they had. This act also contained a 
clause to the eflfect that every teacher who had one 
or more pupils should report to the committee 
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from whom he received a license to teach ; he was 
likewise bound to admit members of the committee 
during his hours of teaching, and cause an exami- 
nation of his scholars every six months. The 
same act also stated that every school should be 
limited to a certain number of scholars, and, when 
school horn's were over, only a certain number had 
to leave together, and those who left first on one 
day would leave last on the next. Boys who wil- 
fully broke windows, or committed other damages, 
as throwing snow balls, or who fought in the street* 
were to be punished. He proved it was impossible 
for police officials, in uniform, to prevent boys 
doing mischief, therefore the greater number of 
police officers were to wear, when in the street, the 
usual clothing worn by the inhabitants. 

Those bills worked so well that they were 
adopted by other nations, and the name of Baum- 
woUe became respected wherever it was known. 
Those were the prosperous days of the firm of 
Baumwolle and Schroder, but alas! a cloud is 
coming, a terrible storm is threatening — Baumwolle 
is dying! yes, the good man, the wise philosopher, 
the great speculator, whose only object was to 
make money that he might be useful to his fellow- 
men and the coming generations, is laid on his 
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death-bed. At his own desire his rooms are 
entirely white, not only aie all the furniture and 
hangings covered with white, but also the wall, 
and even the floor. Tn the room reigns a solemn 
silence, although there are many persons present. 

The room was a very large one, the largest 
in the building, in which BaumwoUe had chosen 
his soul to depart in. Next to the dying man sat 
the Burgomaster, Schroder, his wife, and her aunt; 
the latter, who had been away ill for some time, 
had, at her earnest request, been rolled into the 
room in an easy chair. It was in vain that the 
doctor had remonstrated with her, and told her she 
was in too precarious a state to be moved out of 
bed. The good creature, who knew she was dying 
herself, would be with her beloved relation in his 
last moments. The ox-Burgomaster was also 
present, and many other friends, among whom 
were clergymen of all denominations, as Baumwolle 
was a friend of mankind who knew no prejudices. 
When Baumwolle looked round and saw so many 
tearful eyes, he entreated them not to grieve, but to 
remember that the soul never dies. " It is true," said 
he, "I feel a certain anxiety about leaving this 
world, but I console myself with the thought that 
I have never done an action which my conscience 
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told me was wrong, but what seems, at such 
moments, to entirely remove my anxiety is my firm 
belief in the mercy and the goodness of the 
Almighty. Let me ask you a question, my friends," 
said he, "does a good father delight in making his 
children miserable ? why then should we fear our 
soul going to our merciful Father in Heaven ! For 
some wise purpose our souls are clothed with the 
body and our Almighty Father sends us here on 
earth/' 

Here the medical man interrupted BaumwoUe, 
and told him he had better desist from talking, but 
BaumwoUe said it gave him delight to talk to his 
friends. He felt convinced his hour of departure 
to the next world would not approach a moment 
the sooner, 

"You have often," said he, "told me you 
have felt great pleasure in listening to my tales. I 
will now tell you one, it is my last, and I hope it 
will prove interesting to you. There was once a 
child who found itself lying naked and helpless 
on the ground. Forgetfulness had so taken posses- 
sion of its mind that it had no remembrance of 
any previous period of time, but after a few years 
the child obtained full possession of its senses, but 
wonderful enough, it can't remember anything of 
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the past * What am I?* the child asks, as it grows 
up. You are the lord of the creation, you may en- 
joy yourself as long as you live on this island, the 
birds in the air, the fishes in the sea, the four-footed 
animals that walk on the land, the produce of the 
earth, the fruits on the trees, are all for your com- 
fort and use. 'Shall I always live on this land*?' 
said he, addressing a venerable old maa ' No ! ' 
answered the sage. Again the child asks, * shall I 
go to a better or a worse land? ' * Listen to me,' 
said the venerable sage, 'all your predecessors 
have had to depart to a deserted land, but some of 
them, while they were here, trained good mechanics, 
working gardeners, and other workmen, and sent 
them there; so that, when they left here, they 
went with pleasureable anticipations because of 
going to a beautiful place.' ' But how is it they 
did not all send and have a good place prepared 
for them?' asked the child. 'Because,' answered 
the sage, 'their desire in securing everything in this 
land was so great that they never gave a thought 
to the place to which they were, some day, to go, 
and where they were to dwell for ever.' By the 
child you perceive T mean us human beings, our 
good deeds are the working people who prepare 
the way for us in the next world. But," continued 
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Baumwolle, " do not let us for one moment suppose 
that the All-good intends us to make ourselves 
miserable, it is pure madness to suppose so — does 
a good father like to see his children miserable? 
No ! Does he like his children better because they, 
with hypocritical glances, turn up their eyes to 
Heaven, and pretend to he miserable? No! 

"Love your Heavenly Father above every- 
thing, and your neighbour as yourself If you do 
so you will enjoy happiness here and hereafter. 
Providence, in its wisdom, has ordained that if you 
do wrong to anyone, you must, at the same time, 
do wrong to yourseK; a man cannot be an enemy 
to his neighbour without being an enemy to him- 
self, for this simple reason, that the soul is immor- 
tal, and that we are accountable for every action 
we do here, in the world that is to come. 

"I always considered," continued he, "that 
there were three classes of bad people in the world. 
The first, (positive), those who would not do a 
good action although they could be no losers by so 
doing. The second, (comparative), those who do 
wrong with the intention of benefiting themselves; 
and the third class are those, (superlative), who 
feel a malicious pleasure in doing wrong, and are 
always trying their utmost to make mischief" 
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The dying man, after an afifectionate leave- 
taking, and out-pouring of blessings upon all 
present, requested to be left alone that he might 
pray to his Heavenly Father. After the expiration 
of an hour, the medical man entered the room and 
found that the kind-hearted old gentleman had 
departed this world. He looked as if he was 
asleep, with the usual smile playing round his lips. 

The half of his large fortune he left to 
Schroder, the other half was left in equal portions, 

one to his intimate friend, Professor L , and 

the other part to build a hospital and free schools. 

The day that the coffin, which contained the 
body of BaumwoUe, was carried to its last resting- 
place, was indeed a day of sadness and sorrowing, 
especially to the only surviving relation of the 
venerable aunt, who had departed this life six 
hours after her beloved relative, and who was 
interred the same day. 

My correspondent, who had been well ac- 
quainted with the above parties, said that Schroder 
deeply mourned their loss; but much more afflic- 
tion awaited the unhappy man. His wife, whom 
he dearly loved, and who was expected every day 
to become a mother, soon after this died in giving 
birth to a child, which only survived her a few 
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hours. These mournful events threw Schroder on 
a sick bed. 

I mentioned in this narrative that Dumrian 

had come to reside in K , and entered into 

business transactions with Schroder, and during 
the last year he had become a partner with Schroder, 
but he had never forgotten the wrong the latter 
had done him in robbing him of his bride, and 
had always been pondering how to revenge himself. 

Schroder laid very ill for several weeks, and, 
during that time, Dumrian had robbed him of 
tremendous large sums of money. It is true 
Schroder was very rich, but so large were the sums 
Dumrian had robbed him of, that directly he got well 
he perceived it. Dumrian might have gone away 
with his riches but, in his desire for revenge, he 
wanted to look his enemy in the face, and triumph 
over him. Schroder, who believed Dumrian to be 
a coward, threatened him, with a loaded pistol, 
that he would shoot him if he did not restore the 
money he had robbed him of Dumrian, who did 
not suspect the pistol was loaded, and thought 
Schroder only meant to frighten him, said, " I am 
your partner, and you are just as little able to 
punish me for robbing you of your money, as I 
was you for having robbed me of the lady I was 
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going to many. You remember," continued he, 
" you told me that everything was fair in love and 
war. I have added, and in accumulating riches 
also. I have lived for that moment to come when 
T should be able to tell you, villian, that I have 
been your match." At that moment the pistol 
which Schroder held in his hand went off, and the 
contents entered the breast of Dumrian, who 
staggered and fell to the floor. The servants, who 
had heard the report of the pistol, now entered the 
room. 

Dumrian, pointing to Schroder, who stood 
still with the pistol in his hand, exclaimed, " that 
man has wilfully murdered me," and expired. 

"He is mortally wounded," said Schroder 
quickly, " I will fetch a physician," and he hastened 
out of the house, and weni on board a vessel which 
was ready to sail for America. 

How Schroder fared in America my corres- 
pondent was not able to inform me, but, as I 
related in the commencement of my narrative, he 
afterwards came from there to Liverpool, where he 
committed an extensive jewel robbery. Bills were 
sent from there to Hull, where he was apprehended 
by Detective Chapman, of the Hull Police Force, 
and who, at the time I was writing this "Revelation," 
was promoted to be sergeant. 
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Schroder had taken passage on board one of 
the steamei's that sail irom Hull to Hamburg, but 
he was taken into custody an hour before its 
departure. Detective Chapman also succeeded in 
getting hold of a chest containing all the stolen 
jewellery, which Schroder had brought on board the 
steamer. 

During his imprisonment, Schroder wrote to 
my correspoDdent, who came from abroad and paid 
liim a visit in jaiL I was present during their 
conversation, which was earned on in the German 
lauguage, and it was then that I got to know that 
the name of Schroder was an assumed one. My 
correspondent addressed him by the name he had 

borne in K when he was Burgomaster, but I 

promised Schroder, as well as my correspondent, 
that I would not disclose his right name. Schroder 
told my correspondent that in case he should die 
in prison, as he felt very ill at the time, he was to 
forward me the particulars of his life, to show the 
world that even if a man flourishes for a time, 
through dishonesty, punishment is sure, some time 
or other, to overtake him ; he also declared that he 
did not shoot Dumrian wilfully, and he deeply 
repented the dishonest acts he had committed. 

My correspondent told Schroder that after he 
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left K an inquest was held over the body of 

Dumrian, and that he, (Schroder), was found guilty 
of wilful murder, and that all his property had 
been confiscated to the government. Schroder said 
it did not matter, as he felt he should never live to 
get out of prison. His presentiment was right, for, 
as I stated before, he died in jail before his sentence 
expired. 

I had just concluded the above narrative 
when my friend Dr. Spasvogel entered with a 

friend of his, a medical man, by name Dr. A , 

who had come to Hull on a visit from London, 
where he resided. 

After introducing me to his friend, Dr. 

Spasvogel said to Dr. A that I was always 

writing manuscripts, which I sold, but at last he 
had induced me to write something and have it 
printed, and the work was to be called : — 

" The Eevelations of a Police Court Interpreter, 

or. 

Truth is sometimes stranger than Fiction." 

Upon which Dr. A immediately said, " I will 

tell you something which will prove the correctness 
of this title. I once had a patient who lived in 
Petticoat-Lane, in the city of London, a dealer in 
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old clothes. He once sold an old petticoat to a 
poor woman for eightpence. It had several broad 
tucks round it. When the woman got home she 
found the petticoat much too short, and, when she 
let down the tucks to lengthen it, she found sewn 
up in it eight Bank of England Notes, each of the 
value of one hundred pounds. As she could not 
read, she went to a grocer to ascertain their valua 
The grocer, who thought she had not come honestly 
by them, gave her into the custody of a police 
oflBcer, who took her before the Lord Mayor, to 
whom she, when questioned, told her simple, but 
true tale. The Lord Mayor directly sent an officer 
with a cab to fetch the dealer in old clothes, with- 
out letting him know why he was sent for. When 
the man arrived, the Mayor asked him if he had 
sold the woman anything, pointing to her. " Yes," 
said he, " it was my first sale this morning, it was 
a little old petticoat, rather the worse for wear, but 
I only charged her eightpence, she gave me a 
shilling, and I gave her fourpence back. The 
petticoat I have come honestly by; I bought it at 
an auction, about a year ago, with a lot of old 
wearing apparel." The Lord Mayor, who was now 
satisfied that the poor old woman had come honestly 
by the money, told her it was eight hundred pounds. 
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and it belonged to her, when she said she was a 
poor woman, seventy years of age, who had neiiher 
relations or friends to advise her, and that she had 
eked out an existence for years by knitting stock- 
ings. The Lord Mayor sent her with an officer to 
a bank, where the money was invested, and she 
was made comfortable for life. The old clothes 
dealer fretted so much tliat he had not opened the 
tucks of the petticoat previous to selling it, that 
his life was for some time despaired of 

" It was not his destiny that he should have 
the money," interrupted Dr. Spasvogel. 

" I do not believe in destiny," said Dr. A . 

"Allow me," said Dr. Spasvogel, "to prove it 
by a true tale that I will relate to you." 

What the tale was to be I do not know, for 
we were startled by a loud knocking at the front 
door, and, directly afterwards, a young seaman 
abruptly entered. He was dressed in a blue woollen 
shirt, a pair of canvass trousers, but without a hat 
or cap upon his head; perspu^ation was streaming 
down his face as if he had been running a race, 
and his eyes were very red, as if from much weeping; 
he looked wildly around him, staggered, lifted his 
arms upwards, and fell senseless to the floor. Dr. 
A immediately administered restoratives, and 
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I assisted him. Meanwhile Dr. Spasvogel com- 
menced, in a very doleful roice, to cry out, ''this 
man is dead, sure enough. Alas ! alas ! woe ! woe 
be unto us ! wonderful, but sad destiny; who would 
have thought it were our horrible fate to be hung." 

"It is all over with this poor man," cried 
Dr. A . 

"Oh!" said Dr. Spasvogel, "then we three 
shall be sent to York. Some blackguard tramp, 
perhaps, just now entering the town, will hear of 
the death of this man, and wiU swear the man told 
him outside the door that he had a bag of money, 
and that he saw the money in the bag; that he 
saw him enter the house with it, and that he, (the 
tramp), looked through the window, and saw you 
pour something in his mouth or ear while I held 
him. As sure as fate we shall be hanged." 

" Hanged ! what in the name of fortune are 

you raving about, Spasvogel," cried Dr. A , 

" when I said it was over, I meant it was over 
with the young man's fainting fit, brought on 
through some fearful anxiety." 

It was as Dr. A had said, the young 

seaman was restored to life and consciousness. 

After having rested himseK for some time, 
and taken some slight refreshment, the young sea- 
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man said he had come to speak to me something 
of the greatest importance, and he whispered in my 
ear that he wished to speak with me privately. 

**It is," said he, "about the master of a 
vessel, in which T have been sailing, he has com- 
mited murder on the high seas." 

It being about half-past eleven in the evening, 

Dr. A and Spasvogel left me, and I was left 

alone in the room with the young seaman, who 
related that — 

He was a seaman on board the vessel 

"Mariel," Captain M , belonging to Blank- 

pnssen, Holstein, at that time, (eighteen hundred 
and sixty-three), subject to the government of 
Denmark. He made a long and painful statement 
of how the captain and mate, who was the captain's 
brother, had ill-used a boy, who was apprentice on 
board, in a most disgusting and horrible manner. 
It appears that the captain was a very evil disposed 
man, whilst the apprentice was a gentle and 
sensitive lad, who had been brought up tenderly 
by his loving parents, whom he lost when he was 
ten years of age. They had both died in one year 
of grief, having failed in business, and the poor 
boy was thrown upon the wide world A distant 
relative, however, sent him to sea. The cruelties 
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which the captain and mate subjected him to are 
too numerous to be described. He had been beaten 
so much that he had wounds all over his body, 
and had been awoke out of his sleep by one of 
them throwing sea-water over him, and then 
they sent him up to the mast head. But the last, 
and most disgusting and horrible trick which the 
captain practised upon him was when he, with the 
help of the mate, put the boy's head between his 
own legs, and fixed a piece of wood in such a 
manner that the boy was not able to draw back 
his head again, and then the crael monster of a 
captain forced his urine down the unhappy bov's 
mouth. This was the last cruel act of the inhuman 
monster upon his unfortunate victim. 

When the sailors belonging the vessel came 
up from below, where they had been having supper, 
they went to free the boy from this dreadful 
position, but his sufferings were at an end, the 
poor boy was dead. 

Oh my dear reader, if you have the re- 
sponsible care of any child, pause before you send 
him to be an apprentice at sea. The poor boy was 
not the only one who had been tortured to deatL 
I have known, in my time, of several fishermen's 
apprentices, in whose eases it was proved they 
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had been cruelly ill-used, and, in two cases, where 
the master and one of the men were convicted, and 
it behoves everyone to look well into the circum- 
stances of the people to whom they intrust appren- 
tices, and to make strict enquiry, and try to 
ascertain the disposition and temper of the man to 
whom they intrust the boy as an apprentice, and let 
him, as long as possible, serve on trial before he is 
bound. 

When the captain found that life was ex- 
tinguished in the poor apprentice, he ordered the 
young seaman, who was now relating this to me, 
to help him and the mate to wrap the dead body 
in a hammock, and throw it in the water, but my 
informant, who had been the only witness of the 
captain and mate's ill-usages, called to the rest of 
the crew, and declared to them how the captain 
and the mate had caused the death of the poor 
apprentice. It was only a small vessel, carrying 
the captain, the mate, four men, and the apprentice, 
(who had been murdered). The crew had such a 
terror of the captain and mate that the young sear 
man, my informant, was greatly surprised at his 
own courage in proclaiming to the rest of the crew 
that the persecutors had, at last, put an end to his 
existence, and, after he had done so, a sudden 
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terror took possession of him. The dead body was 
put into a hammock by the seamen, according to 
the captain's orders, and thrown into the sea; the 
captain then, as if in mockeiy, read a burial sermon. 
After the captain had finished his speech he called 
each seaman, separately, into the cabin, and made 
them, through intimidation, swear a fearftd oath 
that they would not divulge to anyone what had 
caused the death of the unfortunate apprentice. 
The young seaman could not banish the fearful 
sight of the sufiferings which the apprentice had 
imdergone. It so worked upon his imagination 
that he, several nights in succession, dreamt that 
the spirit of the deceased appeared to him. In one 
of those feverish dreams it had appeared to him 
that it had exhorted him to proclaim the guilt of 
those who had been his persecutors, not for the 
sake of revenge, (he thought the spirit whispered 
in his ear "vengeance belongs to the Lord") but 
only for the sake of preventing the monster doing 
any further cruelties. 

The first place the vessel called at after the 
perpetration of these cruelties was our good old 
town of Hull. Although it was late in the evening, 
the young man hastened away from the vessel, and, 
as he could not speak a word of English, he went 

M 
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round the docks to find some vessel where the ciew 
on board could speak his language, at last he 
irucceeded, not only in finding such vessel, but also 
in obtaining my direction. 

The horrible excitement that he had been 
labouring under was most probably the cause of 
his feinting when he entered the house. The 
young seaman asked me if I did not think he was 
justified in breaking an oath that had been extorted 
from him by threats. I told him that, in my 
humble opinion, he had acted perfectly right. I 
feel convinced that the reader will coincide with me. 

After I had written down the statement of 
my informant, T told him to call again the next 
morning, at nine o'clock. It was just striking 
twelve when the young seaman went away, and I 
was preparing for rest, when T was disturbed by a 
knocking at the door. I thought it was a police 
constable from the station, come to fetch me to 
interpret for some foreigner that had been taken 
into custody late in the night, but, instead of a 
constable, it was a foreigner who entered. 

"T want to see Dr. Jacobsen, upon some 
very important business/' said he. 

" You will excuse me," T replied, " but you 
have chosen a very late, or rather, a very early 
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hour for what you come about, it is now past 
twelve." 

"True!" said he, "but it is necessary you 
should hear what I have to say." 

I requested him to walk into the room, and 
tell me his business. I motioned to him to take a 
chair, and asked him to make his tale as short as 
possible. I then sat myself down, and commenced 
smoking a pipe, whilst the stranger commenced as 
follows : — 

"I am the captain of the vessel 'Mariel.' 
The seaman who just left your house is one of my 
crew. I can well imagine he has told you a very 
pretty story concerning my brother and myself" 

"A most horrible and disgusting one," I 
interrupted. 

"But I wish you to hear my story," said the 
skipper. " The apprentice, who my man has been 
telling you about, was a spoilt boy, and was very 
impertinent, lazy, and dirty. If the mate or myself 
corrected him, he gave us the most insolent answers, 
which made us do in our passion what we other- 
wise would not have done. I was aware that my 
man was going to inform against me, I therefore 
followed him when he left the vessel. I saw him 
first go on board a foreign vessel, and afterwards I 
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followed him, unperceived, to your house. I 
waited outside, and ascertained your name and 
profession, when I saw my sailor come out and go 
away. I entered because I want you to prevent 
this case coming before the magistrate, not that I 
am afraid of being sent to prison, for T am aware 
that the English law takes no cognizance of what 
takes place on board foreign vessels on the high 
seas, and T know exactly what will be done if you 
interpret the statement of the sailor at the police 
court. The depositions will be taken, and sent to 
the authorities where I belong; but, even then, I 
should not be convicted, because I shall pay my 
crew off here, and there will be no witness for the 
prosecution. Still T wish to avoid the scandal, and 
if you will tell my man, who knows nothing of 
English, that you will take care all is done that is 
requii'ed, he will be satisfied; and if you, sir, will 
take no notice, the matter will drop. None of my 
crew speak English. After I have paid them off 
they will be obliged to get some other foreign vessel, 
it, therefore, entirely depends upon you whether I 
ever hear anything more of the matter. The vessel 
belongs entirely to me, besides I have a good bit 
of land belonging to me in my own country. Speak, 
sir! tell me what to do, and I will accede to it" 
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" If you will do so, sir," said I, ''then leave 
this house as quickly as possible;" and I pointed 
with my hand to the door, until the captain had 
left the house. The unpleasant adventures of this 
night, or rather, morning, were not yet ended, and 
T was doomed never to sleep again in the house in 
which I then lived. 

Before I proceed further in this naxrative, it 
is necessary that I should explain something with 
respect to this house. It was situated in Eussell- 
Street, Hull, and belonged to a man who had this 
house, together with twelve other houses, built with 
flat wooden roofs, covered with a mixture of earth, 
ashes, and tar. Whenever it rained, some of the 
covering was sure to be washed away, and, as a 
matter of course, penetrated into the house, but the 
old landlord, who lived close by, used directly to 
re-cover it with some of the same mixture. These 
houses were very often to let, for the unfortunate 
tenants were glad to get out as quickly as possible; 
and it was only people who were strangers to that 
part of Hull that were induced to occupy those 
comfortless houses. I, being a stranger, had un- 
fortunately moved into one, and, what was more 
unfortunate, I had got into a house the roof of 
which was something lower than the rest. As 
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soon as I got somewhat settled, the people round 
about advised me to get out again, as this house 
had been the talk of the whole neighbourhood. I 
went over to my landlord who said he could not 
deny that water came into the house when it rained. 
T at once gave notice to quit, and told him that it 
was very wrong .to let houses like that, he said the 
houses did not belong to him, but to a son of his 
who lived abroad. I was afterwards given to 
understand that he always told the tenants so, for 
fear of having actions brought again&t him for 
damage done to furniture by water and tar running 
through the roof. 

I had had several conversations with Dr. 
Spasvogel respecting the danger of the roof coming 
in. Dr. Spasvogel said he should not like to live 
in it a day, "for," said he, "if there should fall a 
heavy rain when one was asleep, drowning would 
be unavoidable." 

The day previous to this eventful night I 
had taken another house, and had commenced 
moving in a few articles of furniture, and this very 
night the servant girl and youngest child were 
sleeping in the new house. 

After the captain had gone out my wife 
came into the room where I was sitting, and was 
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observing how the rain was pouring down in 
torrents, when we were startled by hearing shrieks 
proceeding from the uppermost part of the honse. 

I hastened to the stairs, but the water was 
flowing down them in such a manner that it was 
only by holding on by the bannisters that I suc- 
ceeded, with the greatest difficulty, in reaching the 
first floor. Here was a sight — there was a split 
in the roof, through which the water poured, and 
the beds in which the children slept were saturated 
with water. The cause of this was afterwards 
ascertained to have been on account of a heavy 
shower falling some days previously. As the roof 
of the house that I lived in was lower than the 
others, the continual streams of water had at last 
made the boards bare in places where they had 
been joined together. The landlord had always, 
whenever there had been any rain, put mixture in 
places where it had been washed away, but un- 
fortunately, as he afterwards told me, he had been 
ill for some weeks. The water came down with 
tremendous force, I could have saved myself if I 
had been alone, but it was impossible to do so with 
three little children, the eldest of which was seven 
years, and the youngest not two years of age. 

Eemarkable enough, about seven years before, 
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I had lived in a buUding that was burnt down, and 
when the flames first burnt the staircase, at two 
o'clock in the morning, I and my family being then 
asleep, and, when we awoke, we had a very narrow 
escape of being burnt, indeed so much so that after 
the other inmates were saved, T had barely time to 
jump out of a window, a considerable height from 
the ground, with my child, then only four months 
old, in my arms; indeed, so remarkable was my 
escape at the time, that I found it mentioned, not 
only in all the newspapers at the time, but in 
several literary works afterwards. But I must 
return to my watery position. It was so fearful 
that my pen is not able to describe it. I remember 
very plainly that there were loud knockings at the 
door, and that Spasvogel entered the house, and 
stated that he had not been able to sleep that night, 
and when he heard the rain coming down so 
heavily, he felt sure, from what he had seen re- 
specting the roof of my house the day before, that 
the house would in a very short time be full of 
water, so he quickly dressed himself, procured two 
cabs, and drove to my house. It was not long be- 
fore I, with my friend's assistance, was seated with 
my family in the cabs, and were being driven away 
from the unlucky house. After this the landlord 
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lost no time in getting the roof of the house properly- 
repaired. 

The next day the depositions were taken 
before T. H. Travis, Esq., against the captain and 
mate of the brig, "Mariel," for having, by wanton 
cruelty, caused the death of the apprentice, when 
on the high seas. Three more seamen, belonging 
to the same vessel, gave similar evidence to what 
the young seaman had given the previous evening 
to me. I interpreted their evidence in the police 
court, in the presence of the prisoners, before 
T. H. Travis, Esq., our learned and much respected 
Stipendiary Police Magistrate — the Danish Consul 
General, 0. Good, Esq., was present, the vessel 
belonging to a subject of the King of Denmark 
The depositions were forwarded to the authorities 
at Copenhagen, in order that the captain might be 
tried there when he arrived. It is most probable 
the captain would never have gone home with his 
vessel if he had not been possessed of some landed 
property, on the other hand, he saw every chance 
of being acquited. His men, whom he paid off in 
Hull, had shipped on board a foreign vessel bound 
for America, so that there would be no one to 
corroborate the evidence; therefore, when he arrived 
at home, he went with great confidence before the 
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authorities at Copenhagen and announced himself 
At the trial that took place there, the counsel for 
the prosecution laid the accusation against the 
captain for having caused the death of the appren- 
tice, but, it being only a repetition of what has 
taken place, it is needless to recapitulate it here. 
The counsel for the defence then rose and made a 
powerftd speech, in which he explained "that the 
deceased had been dirty, lazy, and impertinent, the 
captain had properly corrected him, but as to 
causing death, that was a conspiracy on the part of 
the men, so that they might be paid off and discharged 
in England, and thereby, byre-shipping themselves, 
obtain an higher amount of wages than were given 
in the vessel they were in. When foreign vessels 
arrive in England," continued the advocate, 
"numbers of unprincipled men come on board, 
even before the ship is moored, and try all sorts of 
devices to induce men to run away. It seemed 
very probable that one of these men had instigated 
the seaman to call upon the intei-preter in Hull. 
He did not blame the interpreter, who was one of 
their own countrymen, for being instrumental in 
laying the case before the authorities in Hull, he, 
of course, was only doing his duty, and he would 
say there was no man for whom he felt more 
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respect, but we all know, gentlemen," continued 
he, "that none of us are safe against fraud and 
deceit. My learned friend," continued he, pointing 
to the counsel for the prosecution, "has very ably 
laid the case before you. A young seaman coming 
in the night, and knocking at the interpreter's door, 
in Hull, and after he enters the house he faints, 
and afterwards tells a most horrible tale, in which 
he accuses his captain of having been the cause of 
the death of his apprentice It is true that the 
next day, before the magistrate, his companions 
made the same statement, but," said he, "we all 
know the old saying that 'one scabby sheep makes 
more.' " He would show the counselfor the prosecu- 
tion that he had not a leg to stand upon. Yes, 
with one sentence he would dash the whole to the 
ground. The law required that there must be an 
accuser. He then exclaimed, with a loud and 
defiant voice, "where is the man that is going to 
accuse Captain M ? Where?" "Here," ex- 
claimed the counsel for the prosecutioa At the 
same moment a door, leading from one of the rooms 
of the court, opened, and a young seaman entered. 
The moment the captain beheld him every drop of 
blood left his face, he gave a sort of gasp, and 
caught hold of the rail of the bar. He seemed 
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completely taken by surprise, so utterly confounded 
was he by the sudden and unexpected appearance 
of this apparition. It was evident to all the 
spectators that his nerves were fearfully shaken by 
the ghost-like vision, and, if they had before lacked 
moral conviction of his guilt, they required it no 
longer, it was written in every line of his bloodless 
face, in every quiver of his trembling lips. The 
beholders, with solemn faces, were waiting for him 
to recover from the shock when the oppressive 
silence was broken by the prisoner, who, giving a 
piercing scream, cried out, "it is his ghost," and 
fell to the ground. What the prisoner's guilty 
conscience had believed to be a ghost, was an 
apprentice, who, like his last, he had treated badly, 
and one night, in a fit of terrible passion, and 
finding himself alone with the appretnice, he cast 
him into the sea. The appearance of this youth 
produced such an effect upon the captain that he 
confessed, and was sentenced to seven years im- 
prisonment, and the mate to five. 

I must now relate how the youth whom the 
captain had cast into the sea, and whom he believed 
to have been drowned, made his appearance. He 
had been picked up by a vessel passing at the time, 
on its way to Scotland, where he was landed. He 
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was very ill and weak for a long time, and was 
afterwards, when sufficiently recovered, sent to 
Copenhagen, by the "Edinburgh Society for the 
Relief of Distressed Foreigners," where he arrived 
just in time to show that the deceased apprentice 
was not the only one who had suffered through 
the inhumanity of the prisoners. I cannot describe 
with what grateful feelings the poor youth spoke 
about the kind assistance he had received from the 
kind-hearted gentlemen of the Edinburgh and 
Leith Society. Sometime afterwards this seaman 
came to Hull, and spoke with great feeling about 
this very excellent society, and mentioned to me 
that he was so much afraid of again falling into 
the hands of the captain, that he never dared to 
mention to anyone the circumstances connected 
with himself until his arrival at Copenhagen, but 
merely stated that he had been wrecked and picked 
up from the water, and was suffering from great 
illness. "I was asked very few questions by the 
society," continued he, "and received from them 
the greatest kindness and sympathy." 

This brings to my mind a great many cases 
in which this excellent society has rendered very 
great and efficient assistance, and many thanks are 
due to the Scotch ladies and gentlemen who are 
the support of this benevolent institution. 
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Dr. Spasvogel, accompanied by Dr. A 

and Dr. M , now entered the house. As usual 

they commenced talking upon my writings, but, 
on this occasion, there were no arguments or 
disputes between them. They had all heard of the 
Edinburgh and Leith Society for the relief of 
Distressed and Deserving Foreigners, and spoke 
highly of it This lead to a conversation about the 
diJBferent societies of the same class, and at the 
suggestion of my learned friends that I should 
make some statements respecting them, T have 
written down the following. 

The Edinbuigh and Leith Society, before 
mentioned, was established in 1852, since which 
time the learned Dr. Schmitz and J. Schopp, 
have been on the Committee, the former as president, 
and the latter as Secretary; the ofl&ce is situated 
at No. 41, Queen-Street, Edinburgh, 

The following are the Foreign Society's of 
England that have assisted people who have come 
under my own observation. 

London — ^Established in 1806. Presidency 
now vacant through the death of the Earl of 
Carlisle ; Secretary, William Charles Laurie. Office, 
No. 10, Pinsbury Chambers, London Wall. 

Manchester — ^President, Martin Schunck, 
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Esq; Secretary, William Berlack. Established 
1848. Office, No. 35, Princess-Street. 

Liverpool — President, K Lawrence, Esq., (the 
present Mayor); Secretary, Julius Hartmann. 
Established 1852. Office, No. 16, Sir Thomas' 
Buildings. 

Bradford — President, — Una, Esq. ; Secre- 
tary, J. N. Spiegelhalter. Established 1849. 
Office, No. 65, Northgate, John-Street. 

Hull — President, Frederick Helmsing, Esq. ; 
Secretary, F. H. Laube. Established 1847. Office, 
No. 172, High-Street. 

A benevolent wish to assist unfortunate 
foreigners induced several disinterested gentlemen 
in the above named places to form themselves into 
societies to aid the really needy and destitute poor 
who had a wish to return to their native land, also 
to provide for them in this coimtiy in illness, and 
to render help to the industrious by finding them 
employment, and providing them with tools and 
other necessaries to enable them to obtain an honest 
livelihood. 

Whilst the societies have thus been instru- 
mental in alleviating much misery, and preventing 
often the entire ruin of helpless creatures, they 
have also been useful in protecting the public 
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against foreign imposters, whom they have great 
facilities in detecting, through correspondence with 
each other, and, through the same means, they 
often find employment for those who require it 
With respect to their religion or nationality, no 
difference is made by those societies, which are 
supported solely by philanthrophy, not even when 
one nation is at war with another, as I will show 
by the following tale. 

During the Polish Eevolution, a Pole, who 
farmed a small piece of land and at the same time 
understood something of carpentering, was com- 
pelled, through circumstances too long to relate here, 
to leave Poland, leaving behind him his wife and 
two little boys. He went from Poland through 
Germany, and arrived in Hamburg without having 
obtained any work, from there he obtained a passage 
in a vessel that was bound to Scotland, where he 
obtained at first assistance, and afterwards work, 
through the Edinburgh Society. Through illness, 
he sometime afterwards fell out of employment, 
but again obtained help from the same society. 
Afterwards we find him at Bradford, having ob- 
tained assistance and work through that benevolent 
institute, the Society, at Bradford. His health does 
not seem to have been very good, for he fell ill 
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several times, and that was the reason that, although 
he was very careful, he was not able to save any 
money. The last place in Europe where information 
was received of him was when he was at Liverpool, 
where, (as he afterwards wrote), he was greatly 
indebted. He subsequently arrived in America, 
where he, in a few years, saved so much money 
that he could send some home to his wife and 
children. You may imagine the joy of his wife 
and children when they received the letter from 
the absent husband and father. The letter con- 
tained money, and stated they were to make use of 
it, and travel from the village in which they lived, 
in Poland, to the seaport town of Konigsberg, in 
Prussia, and thence take passage to Hamburg. At 
the latter place there laid an American vessel, the 
captain of which he had paid to take them out to 
America, therefore they were at once to set out 
upon their travel, having to leave Hamburg at a 
certain date, then near at hand, and should they 
not arrive in time the passage money would be 
lost. The wife set off, with the two children, one 
being a boy of eleven, and the other a boy of nine 
years of age, but, on her way to Konigsbei^, she 
fell ill, and after a short illness of two week's 
duration she died. It was a sad blow to the two 
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poor little boys when they lost their mother; the 
hard-hearted landlord of the inn paid himself very 
liberally for the time the poor woman and boys 
had been with him, after paying the medical man 
that had been in attendance on her, and all the 
expenses connected with the funeral, he returned 
the balance to the eldest boy, and the two boys 
then continued their way to Konigsberg. They 
left a hard-hearted man, but they were doomed to 
meet a villian when they arrived in Konigsbei^, 
they were asked by a man if they wanted lodgings, 
the boys told him, with the innocence of boyhood, 
all the circurtistances connected with themselves, 
and how they had to be in Hamburg at a ceitain 
time, where an American vessel was lying, the 
captain of which was known to their father, and 
had been pre-paid by him to take them out to their 
father in America, who was anxiously waiting for 
them, they also told him how they had already 
been delayed through the illness and death of their 
mother. They asked him if he knew how much 
the passage money would be from Konigsberg to 
Hamburg. He named a sum more than three 
times as much as it really came to, he having pre- 
viously cunningly got from them the amount of 
money they held, and he now named a little above 
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that, SO that he would pretend to assist them by 
saying he would put a trifle out of his own pocket, 
he being a countryman of theirs, and he would go 
at once to the captain of the steamer that was 
about to sail on that day for Hamburg, and pay 
their passage. It is quite true that this man was 
a countryman of theirs, nevertheless, he acted 
towards them in a very heartless manner. 

It happened at that time that the steamer 
"Thor," Captain Whithussen, was lying at Konigs- 
berg. This steamer belonged to Copenhagen, and 
sailed regularly from Copenhagen to Konigsberg, 
and from there to Hull When the man went on 
board the steamer, she was just ready to sail on 
her voyage to HuU. The captain could not speak 
the boys' language, but the man could speak the 
captain's, he having been some years in the country 
to which the captain belonged; he left the boys on 
the vessel's deck, and went below into the cabin 
with the captain, and paid their passage money to 
Hull. When he came up he told the boys he had 
paid their passage to Hamburg, he also told them not 
to leave the vessel or they would lose their passage, 
and he would hasten home and bring their clothing 
on board, but the wicked man not only defrauded 
the poor boys out of three-fourths of their money, 
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and sent ihem to a different country to the one 
they wished to go to, but also cmelly kept their 
clothes, and they went away in the steamer with 
only what clothing they had on When they 
arrived in Hull they thought it was Hamburg, they 
could not speak English, and wandered up and 
down the streets, and not being able to make anyone 
understand them, they sat down on the pavement 
and cried bitterly. People gathered round them, who 
did not imderstand the cause of their grief, a police- 
man came up, who brought them to me. When I 
commenced speaking with them, they wept for joy 
that they had at last found some one who could 
speak their language. After hearing their pitiable 
story, I at once made enquiry, and found that the 
"Britannia" was to sail that very evening for 
Hamburg. The poor boys presented a sad spectacle, 
they had no clothes except those upon them, not a 
coin in their pockets, and were very hungry. The 
last misfortune I soon put an end to, by taking 
them to an eating-house, and T never spent any 
money with greater pleasure than then, when I saw 
how they both enjoyed the beef and pudding 
supplied to them. I now set to work to try what 
I could do in getting them off to Hamburg. I went 
to the benevolent Society for deserving foreigners 
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in Hull, and it so happened that when I called, the 
hour not being one of their office hours, the secre- 
tary was in the country, fix)m there T went to the 
president. I found that gentleman in his office, 
and, although he seemed very much occupied at 
the time, he took the matter in hand at once, and, 
after hearing the circumstances of the case from 
me, he behaved to them with the utmost kindness, 
and thus proved what I have before stated, that 
with respect to nations and religion there is no 
difference made by these benevolent societies. The 
president of the Hull society is a native of Eussia, 
and the youths were Polanders, and this occurred 
during the Polish Eevolution against Eussia. The 
joy and the grateful feelings of the youths towards 
the president and myself can be better imagined 
than described. The president did all that was 
necessary for them, and, by that, they were able to 
leave Hull by the steamer, "Britannia,'' that 
evening, and they arrived in time to start with the 
American vessel from Hamburg, and, at the former 
country, were met by their loving parent, who, with 
grateful feelings, wrote me a letter, and thanked 
me more than I deserved. 

A short time after this took place. Dr. Spas- 
vogel paid me a visit, with a friend who remembered 
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the circumstances of the Polish youths well, and 
he made a very excellent speech, in which he 
proved the doctrine that prejudice against any class 
of religion, or against any nation, was both wicked 
and foolish, and he was glad the worthy gentlemen 
who had the management of those societies were 
liberal minded, and not possessed of any false 
prejudice, or narrow-mindedness. 

"In speaking of the Hull society," said Dr. 
Spasvogel, "do you remember the lodging-house 
keeper to that society, a German, who was a very 
comical old man, his name was Johan Pfeifer." 

"I remember him well," said T, "he died two 
years ago, some day I will tell you a most remark- 
able story of a murder connected with him, he was 
an eccentric person, who had some very strange 
ideas, he thought everybody could understand 
German, and he spoke German to every one he 
came in contact with, he would never believe that 
there was anyone that could not understand him, 
he said, they would not I could relate many 
laughable incidents that occurred through his mis- 
taken notions." 

"This brings me in mind," said Dr. Spas- 
vogel, "of an old eccentric German professor, who 
said he could make anybody understand him by 
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means of motions with his hands, without speaking 
to them. The professor was bom in the south of 
Germany, close to the boundaries of France. One 
day a journeyman shoemaker, who had only one 
eye, arrived at the town where the professor resided, 
he went to a public house, where he, through his low 
behaviour, attracted the attention of two merry stu- 
dents, who determined to make him a subject for the 
professor to try his experiments upon. The students 
arranged, with the sanction of the professor, that 
the shoemaker, who was a Eussian by birth, should 
be sent for to the presence of the professor, the 
students having previously informed him that he 
was to respond by motions of his hands to those of 
the professor without speaking. When all was 
arranged, the professor took some grapes fix)m a 
plate on the table, and exhibited them to the 
Eussian, the latter took a piece of black bread out 
of his pocket, and shewed it to the former. The 
Professor shewed one of his fingers to the Eussian, 
who, in return, showed him two of his. The pro- 
fessor now shewed him three fingers, when the 
other shewed him his fist 

The interview now being at an end, the pro- 
fessor went with the students into a separate room, 
to explain to them how he and the Eussian had 
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perfectly understood each other. "I," said the 
professor, "shewed him grapes to signify that T 
came from that part of Europe where wine was 
made, he responded that he came from a part where 
the inhabitants eat black bread. I then," continued 
the professor, "shewed him one of my fingers, 
signifying that we both believe in one God, he 
shewed me two fingers, meaning thereby that we 
had two, Father and Son. I shewed him three 
fingers, for Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, he shewed 
me his fist, signifying that the Holy Trinity were 
all in One. 

The students now went into the room where 
they had left the Eussian, who seemed to be in a 
very angry mood, and said to the students, "I 
understand your professor very well, and I must 
say he is anything but a gentleman. First he 
shewed me he could treat himself to grapes, I 
shewed him that was very well for him, I had to 
put up with black bread. He shewed me, with his 
one finger, that 1 had only one eye, T responded 
with two fingers, that it was a good thing for him 
that he had two. He shewed me his three fingers, 
as much as to say that my one eye and his two 
made three. I then gave him to understand, by 
shewing him my fist, that if he did not leave oflF 
mocking me I would smash his face. 
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The students informed the man that he had 
misunderstood the professor, they then paid him 
for his loss of time, and he went away. They, 
however, told the professor that the man had 
understood all his motions, and had fiilly compre- 
hended their meaning, which made the learned 
^ntleman very much pleased. 

After Dr. Spasvogel had finished his tale, he 
reminded me that I had promised him to relate the 
story how Johan Pfeifer caused a man to be 
arrested, who, in concert with another man, had 
murdered a woman. 

I looked in my journal, and there found the 
following entry : 

Edward Schmidt, a German, who professed 
to be a wood-turner, was given into the custody of 
Sergeant Grace, of the Hull Police Force, by Johan 
Pfeifer, in Whitefriargate, Hull, on Saturday, the 
14th day of February, 1863, on a charge of being 
concerned with another man in burglariously en- 
tering the dwelling-house of the Eev. J. S. Taylor, 
of Eingswood, in Surrey, on the 10th day of June, 
1861, and therein murdering Martha Holliday, 
who was alone at the time, and in charge of the 
house. Schmidt was remanded from Hull to 
Eeigate, in Surrey, on the above charge, and from 

N 
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there he was remanded, by the Eeigate Magistrates, 
to Horsemonger-Lane Gaol, and was afterwards 
taken back to Eeigate and discharged 

The above named Johan Pfeifer was a farm 
labourer, who, in the year 1840, came over to Hull, 
where he remained till his death. Pfeifer had a 
large family, and was very poor; on one occasion, 
when his wife had been delivered of a child, the 
clergyman of the congregation to which he belonged 
entered the house, and found poor Pfeifer in tears. 

"Cheer up," said the rev. gentleman, "the 
more children, the more blessing.'' " I don't know 
to whom the blessing goes," said Pfeifer, " but I do 
know, that at this moment we have not got any 
bread in the house, nor money to purchase any." 

It was quite true, as the poor man stated. 
The clergyman communicated with the good-natured 
secretary of the Hull society for the relief of de- 
serving foreigners in distress, Mr. M. F. Laube, 
who gave him some pecuniary assistance and after- 
wards got Pfeifer a living, by causing him to be 
the lodging-house keeper to the society. This, of 
course, was not a verv lucrative livelihood, still he 
was always able to obtain food sufficient for his 
family, and on Sundnys he could attend church in a 
suit of black clothing, and wear a watch in his pocket. 
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The life of a lodging-house keeper is not 
always a pleasant one, they are a class of men 
that are looked upon by the world at large with 
great indifference, and they have often to put up 
with a great deal of unpleasantness and suffering. 

If Pfeifer had not been a man of ill-health, 
he could have obtained his livelihood by working 
as a labourer, but his health having failed him, he 
saw no other way of making a livelihood save by 
keeping a lodging-house. I had several times to 
interpret for Pfeifer, in the police court, when he 
had been robbed by foreigners. 

On one occasion, one of his lodgers named 
Schmidt, got up in the night and stole Pfeifer's 
black suit and watch. 

Before I go further, feeling sure that it will 
interest the reader, I will relate the following 
particulars respecting Schmidt's previous career, 
which I obtained from the authorities of the town 
of which he was a native. Schmidt, says the 
latter, went to a good school until he attained his 
twelfth year, and conducted himself with great 
propriety. At that age he lost his father, who was 
a respectable tradesman, and shortly afterwards, 
through the bankmptcy of his trustee, he lost his 
inheritance. His poor mother apprenticed him to 
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a wood-turner, and, in order that he might be well 
treated, she disposed of her silver plate, and, with 
the money raised thereon, she paid a premium for 
him to his master, but the latter was a cunning 
scoundrel, who, while the apprentice was on his 
trial, treated him very kindly, but after he was 
bound he treated him in a most inhuman manner, 
but at the same time he managed, most cunningly, 
to keep himself clear of the law, Schmidt was, in 
every respect^ most harshly treated by his master. 
Saint Camp, and through which, no doubt, the bad 
actions in his after life were then imbibed. When 
Schmidt's poor mother remonstrated with Camp, 
he used such insulting language to her that she took 
the boy home ; whereupon Camp at once obtained a 
warrant for Schmidt, as a deserter, and a summons 
for the mother for aiding and abetting. 

It was Christmas-eve, when the poor mother 
and son, together with an old widow lady, a neigh- 
bour, were sitting at tea, discussing the probability 
of getting the poor lad's indentures cancelled, when 
they were startled by the fearful howling of a dog. 
"A bad omen," exclaimed the old lady, and scarcely 
had she uttered the words, when there was a loud 
knocking at the door, and two police officers 
entered, one of whom took hold of Schmidt, hand- 
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cuffed him^ and dragged him off to prison; the other 
handed a summons to Mrs. Schmidt, while Saint 
Camp stood with a malicious and scowling counte- 
nance. Mrs. Schmidt did not appear to answer 
the summons, and when the police officer went to 
apprehend her, he found her a corpse — a merciful 
Providence had summoned her : the grief of seeing 
her beloved son dragged off to a prison, so affected 
her that she broke a blood-vessel, and expired in a 
few hours. The kind-hearted judge tried to avoid 
sending Schmidt to prison, but Saint Camp insisted 
upon punishment, and Schmidt was sentenced to 
fourteen days' imprisonment, which deprived him 
of following the remains of his beloved parent to 
the grave. 

Woe be unto those who do evil unto the 
widows and orphans. Before a year had passed, 
vengeance overtook Saint Camp — in a fit of passion 
he caused the death of his wife. The statement of 
the dying woman, and other witnesses, were taken 
down before a magistrate, and were as follows: — 

When standing with her husband, near the 
window, on the first floor of the house, some foolish 
quarrel arose, and bitter words passed between 
them, when the husband pointed in the street, and 
said, "there stands your brother." "Only by 
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marriage/' answered the wife, and was going down 
stairs, when she received a push from her husband, 
she was sure it was from him, and the apprentices 
stated they had observed him push his wife, whom 
he had always treated harshly. 

At the coroner's inquest, a verdict of man- 
slaughter was returned against the husband, who 
had escaped from the house, but was discovered by 
Schmidt, secreted in a miserable garret. Saint 
Camp, on being discovered, prayed of Schmidt not 
to hand him over to justice, and offered him, as a 
bribe, a purse of gold, which Schmidttook, promising 
not to betray him, and offered to remain with him 
aU night. At midnight Saint Camp slept, if we 
• might call it sleep, when a man is haunted by such 
terrible dreams as he was, awful pictures must 
have floated before the mind of the wretched wood- 
turner, for great beads of perspiration stood out on 
his forehead, and his livid face was contracted by 
a spasm, as if of mortal agony. Schmidt, who had 
been lying in the same room, in a separate bed, 
now stands before the wood-turner, and, previously 
to doing so, had rubbed himself over with a 
chemical preparation that had made him appear 
like a body of fire, he touched the sleeper with a 
brush that had been dipped previously in vitrioL 
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What must have been the horror of the wretched 
man when he awoke and saw a body of fire dancing 
before him? In spite of the burning liquid he 
swooned, and, when recovered, he was hand-cuffed ; 
a police officer and Schmidt were standing ovet 
him, the latter hissing in his ear, " the death of my 
poor mother is now revenged." Saint Camp was 
imprisoned for life, and was bye-named "Savage 
Cam," and, as the reader will find, Schmidt went 
out into the world, making war on society, and 
steeping his soul deeply in crime. 

Amongst the criminal offences he committed, 
he once, when in Hamburg, went, together with 
MuUer, (the murderer of Mr. Briggs, and who 
suffered the full penalty of the law at Newgate), to 
a grocer's shop, where they found a young female 
by herself, Schmidt had in his hand a hat, and asked 
her to fill the same with treacle, she, thinking it 
a joke, at first refused, but Schmidt, together with 
Muller, informed her that it was for the purpose of 
carrying out a wager which they had made with 
some friends. As soon as their request had been 
complied with, Muller placed the hat over the 
young woman's head, whilst Schmidt took away 
the till. They both made their escape with their 
booty to Hull, and took lodgings at Pfeifer s, where, 
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as I have before stated, they robbed him of his 
watch and suit of clothes. Several years elapsed 
before Pfeifer saw them again, and, when he did so, 
they had both become murderers. It was after- 
wards ascertained that Schmidt sold the watch he 
had stolen from Pfeifer to the landlord of an inn, 
where he took up his lodgings on the road, and 
afterwards decamped again with the same watch, 
and a sum of money from the inn besides — he had, 
with the eyes of an experienced thief, noticed where 
the landlord kept his money, when paying him for 
the watch. 

Schmidt victimized, in a very ingenious 
manner, the pawnbrokers in Hull, and other towns 
in England. He used to introduce himself to 
characters of the same stamp as himself He pawned, 
with their consent, a watch or some other article 
of value belonging to them, a day or two before 
leaving the town, his comrade generally waiting 
outside, and dividing with Schmidt the money 
obtained from the pawnbroker, and, when Schmidt 
left the place, the other scamp would then give 
information to the police that the property had 
been stolen from him. The police, in the due 
course of their enquiries, would find the property 
thus pledged, and the pawnbrokers, in the end. 
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would be bound to restore the property to the 
person from whom it was purported to have been 
stolen. 

Schmidt once, when passing through a village 
with his companion, MuUer, observed how quiet 
everything was in it, they then remembered that 
it was Sunday, and that the villagers were all at 
church. They tried several doors and windows, for 
the purpose of jBnding out whether any of them were 
insecure, and at last succeeded in finding a window 
unfastened : one of them quickly leaped into the 
room, and then opened the door for the other, but 
it seems there was nothing for them to steal except 
some white handkerchiefs. At last they came upon 
an iron chest, but it withstood all their efforts to 
force it open. ** There is a smell of roast meat," 
said Schmidt to his companion, Muller, and they 
then adjourned to the kitchen, and, on opening the 
oven door, they found in it some beef and a goose- 
berry pie. Looking up at the clock, Schmidt said, 
"the beef is ready for eating, and I dare say the 
pie will be also, but the old clock warns us that 
the people will soon be here, and, therefore, I pro- 
pose that you take and carry the goosebeny pie, 
and I the roast beef, and,'' said he, pointing to some 
plates that were on a creel, "let us take each a 
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Cimph of plates^ and take our departme as tgaA 
tim jKWHiblc/' "I gccond your propositkni,* sad 
Mulhsr The two scamps then took their coati 
and lairl thrsm across their arms in snch a maimer 
M Up cov(5r their stolen property. They walked fv 
mmui diHtancij from the village, and then sat down 
liy a haystack, and commenced a hearty med. 
Afutr thf^y had each satisfied themselves, Schmidt 
miU\, "we have made a most excellent dinnen" 
*^Yim, and a very cheap one," said Muller, "but who 
in that cominj? I '* This exclamation was cansed by 
hk ohs(jrvinp( two persons coming towards them, 
])y wfirm*; appr»aranco it could plainly be seen were 
(i(*.rumuH jtiHi ovdY from their own country — a 
ifiWnr atirl a shoemaker — who had arrived three 
rlays prrtviously from Hamburg, by the steamer, 
*'Briianriiu/' Schmidt called to them to come to 
th({fn, anrl, on doing so, he told them that a good- 
naturr^d fanrier had presented them with roast beef 
and gooKC'berry pie, and shewed them what was 
left, and told them they were welcome to it, and 
hopr'd they would enjoy it, as he and his companion 
had jmjviously done. 

The strangers, who were hungry, expressed 
their gratefulness to Schmidt and Muller, but the 
latter answered that no thanks were due to them. 
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but to the good farmer who had behaved so liberally 
to them. After having praised the liberality of the 
farmer, Schmidt began to complain how painful his 
feet were. Muller said it was because they had 
walked so far, and that he himself was also so 
tired that he should be very glad if he could lay 
down for a few hours. 

The two strangers, after having finished their 
meal, offered to take the plates, &c., back to the 
farmer. Schmidt and Muller thanked the strangers, 
and gave them a description of the farmer s house, 
and they departed on their errand. 

The farmer, with his wife, and son (about 
twenty), and two daughters, one eighteen and 
the other sixteen years of age ; a young man (the 
son of a farmer of a neighbouring village, whom 
they had invited to dinner), and their servant, 
had just arrived, and were very disagreeably 
surprised at finding that the beef and pie had 
vanished. They observed two men comint^ past 
the window of the house, and enter the door 
with the plates and dishes. The strangers bowed 
to the farmer and those present, and placed 
the plates and dishes on the table. '* Well," said 
the farmer, " this is either the height of impudence 
or there is some strange mistake." Finding that 
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the strangers could not speak a word of English, 
the farmer went to the nearest magistrate, to whom 
he stated his case. A foreign gentleman, who was 
staying near, was sent for, when the whole matter 
was explained. 

The next trick that came to my knowledge about 
Schmidt and Muller was, that the former went to a 
clergyman and obtained the keys of a chapel and 
school-room, representing that he came from the 
Gas Company to inspect the meters. Upon the 
clergyman going to the chapel in the evening, he 
found the poor-boxes had been forced open and 
their contents taken away, — several missionary 
boxes were also emptied. 

Schmidt at that time was dressed in a dark 
frock coat and dark trousers, which were no doubt 
the clothes he had stolen from Pfeifer at Hull. He 
had a pen behind his ear, an ink bottle attached 
to a ribbon hanging on his breast, and carried a 
book in his hand. His companion (dialler) carried 
a hammer and screw driver, and wore a coarse suit 
of clothes, so as to represent his assistant. 

I have before stated that Schmidt was sus- 
pected of having murdered the housekeeper Martha 
Holliday, who was left in charge of the house of the 
Rev. S. Taylor, at Kings wood, in Sun'cy, on the 10th 
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of June, 1861. By prowling about the neighbour- 
hood he had ascertained the time she would be 
left alone, and he effected an entrance into the 
house in the night-time, but how, T have no positive 
information. 

As I have called this book, "Truth is stmnger 
than Fiction," I am not going to state anything 
that is not authentic, and for that reason I can 
only add, with respect to this murder, that the 
housekeeper was found dead, the next day, in the 
above named dwelling-house ; her hands and feet 
were tied together with cords, and her eyes bound 
up with a white handkerchief — a white handkerchief 
had also been forced into her mouth. 

It was afterwards ascertained, by the initials 
on the handkerchiefs, that they belonged to the eldest 
daughter of the farmer from whom Schmidt had 
stolen the roast beef and goosebeny pie. A witness 
had seen Schmidt and Miiller prowling about the 
house. In the room where the housekeeper was 
found murdered, was also found a stick which a 
man deposed to having seen Schmidt and Miiller 
cutting in a wood close by, and with respect to the 
cord with which the woman was bound, it was 
proved by the shopkeeper of whom it was bought, 
that he had sold the same to Schmidt, who spoke 
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the English language fluently, and that he had a 
companion with him. 

A reward of one hundred pounds was offered 
for the apprehension of the murderer or murderers, 
and Schmidt's companion (Miiller, who gave himself 
the name of Franz) was apprehended and charged 
with the murder ; but Schmidt himself managed to 
escape. Franz, alias Miiller, was tried for being 
an accomplice in the crime, but it seems the jury 
could not agree as to his identity, and brought in a 
verdict of Not Guilty. 

Two years and a half afterwards, Schmidt was 
met by Pfeifer, and at once recognised by him, and 
given into the custody of Sergeant (now Inspector) 
Grace, of the Hull Police Force, but on his trial 
he was acquitted. 

It may perhaps seem strange to the reader 
that both these rogues should have been acquitted, 
but it is an old saying, " It is better that ninety-nine 
guilty men should escape than one innocent man 
perish,'* and in my humble opinion, which is, I 
dare say, that of the reader also, it is better that it 
should be so. 

When Schmidt got free at the Old Bailey, he 
left London and came to Hull, and renewed his 
connexion with his former acquaintance Miiller, 
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and they, in league with two young women, com- 
mitted several robberies in the following manner: — 
During the winter evenings, the females would pick 
gentlemen's pockets, whom they managed to ap- 
proach by pretending that they were strangers in 
the town, and asking for some street or place. 
Schmidt and Muller, at a distance, being on the 
watch, and as soon as the preconcerted signal was 
given that the theft had been accomplished, would 
rush up and keep the victims from following the 
thief. They generally singled out masters of foreign 
vessels, as they well knew that they could not detain 
their ships for the purpose of prosecuting them. 
Pfeifer, who had some suspicion of them, communi- 
cated the same to me. It happened that the master 
of a foreign vessel had just then been to complain 
to me that he had been robbed in the street in the 
exact manner described by Pfeifer. The description 
he gave corresponded with Schmidt and Miiller's 
general appearance. Pfeifer suggested that a pho- 
tograph of them might be secured, as when watching 
them he had seen them go into a photographer s. 
The suggestion was accordingly acted upon, and the 
foreign captain at once recognised them as being 
the photographs of the men who had prevented him 
from following the girls after they had robbed him. 
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Arrangements were made to surprise them in their 
evil-doings ; but probably they had noticed Pfeifer 
watching them, for just at the time they absconded 
from Hull, taking with them Pfeifer's watch and 
clothes. It is true that, through the photographs, 
I have been enabled to lay before the reader the 
several misdeeds of Messrs. Schmidt and Miiller. 

The murder committed by Miiller, his escape 
and capture in America, his arrival in England, his 
trial and execution, are facts which happened so 
lately, and are so well-known to the public, that I 
do not consider it necessary to recite the particulars 
in this work. I merely refer to it as it made a com- 
plete reformation in Schmidt, he having beheld the 
execution of Miiller, which took place in spite of all 
his cunning, and produced such a shock on Schmidt, 
that he became very ill, and remained so for several 
weeks ; on his recovery, he became a wiser and a 
better man — his conscience began to torture him 
for his past misdeeds. From the day of Miiller's 
execution, he turned strictly honest, and when able 
to do so worked both early and late. 

One evening, on coming home late from work, 
he was recognised by a gentleman whom he and 
Miiller had robbed some years previously, who laid 
hold of him, but he tore himself away, and was 
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hotly pursued by a number of persons who had 
been attracted by the straggle when he got away. 
Schmidt ran as quickly as he could to get out of 
their sight ; the cry of " slop thief" sounded through 
the street ; his pui*suers increased on all sides ; the 
invisible blue are becoming visible, and escape seems 
impossible, when he observes a street door standing 
partly open — quick as thought he leaps into the 
house and bolts the door in the inside. The fire 
in the room was nearly burnt out, and up the 
chimney he climbed and out on the top of the roof; 
from there he crept over several other roofs of 
houses, and then descended down another chimney, 
and on alighting found himself in a kitchen in the 
presence of a servant maid, who, on beholding him, 
uttered a scream of terror, and fell on the floor. 
Schmidt ascends the chimney, and on to the roofs 
of the houses again he crawls. The rain was falling 
fast, and he was soon wet to his skin. Once more 
he tries his luck down another chimney, and found 
himself in the presence of a Danish gentleman of 
the name of Anderson, who was sitting at a table 
writing, and being a bachelor, occupied the first 
floor of the house by himself, who obtained his 
livelihood by the translation of languages. The 
storm had increased, and just, at the time that 
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Schmidt came on the fioor of his room, there was a 
terrific flash of lightning, followed by a loud roar 
of thunder. Schmidt, being overcome with toil 
and the fearful weather on the roofs, fainted on 
the floor. The kind-hearted Dane at once ad- 
ministered a restorative to him, and brought him 
to his senses, then stripped him of his grimy wet 
apparel, and replaced them by some of his own, 
and then gave him some refreshment — this kind- 
ness moved Schmidt to tears, the first he had shed 
for years, and made him open his heart to his bene- 
factor. The latter consoled him — " our Heavenly 
Father," said he. "forgives the truly repentant. 
He knows how weak and sinful we are. On creating 
the first human soul, He consulted with His angels. 
' Create him not,' said the Angel of Justice, ' he 
will wrong his brother and spill his blood.' * Create 
him not,' said the Angel of Truth, * he will try to 
turn your holy words into falsehoods to serve his 
own selfishness.' *If you create him,' said the 
Angel of Mercy, ' and he goes astray, allow me to 
stand invisible by his side, and whisper to him, 
and try to bring him back again to the right path.' 
*And if he barken to you and repents,' said the 
Eternal God, ' he shall be forgiven.' And if you 
are sincerely repentant, you may hope to be saved. 
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then the mercy of our loving Heavenly Father 
knows no bounds." 

After some further conversation, Mr. Andei-son 
said, "I am a Dane, and the day after to-morrow 
I am going over to Denmark to fight for my 
country." 

" I am a German," said Schmidt, " but I will 
fight by your side, if you will allow me ?" 

" What ! fight against your own countrymen." 
said the Dane. 

" I have been very wicked," said Schmidt, 
" but should be worse still if I fought for them. 
Is it not a well-known fact that thisVarfare is most 
unjust on the part of the Germans, as well as whole- 
sale murder. Tn my humble opinion it is not the 
people of Germany who are to blame, as they are 
only tools in the hands of their rulers." 

"Alas!" exclaimed Anderson, "it is most 
mournful, and deeply to be regretted, that rulers 
above all persons should forget their duty to our 
Heavenly Father, by whom they are put in higher 
positions to set examples of honor and justice to 
their subjects and fellow-men. It is greatly to be 
deplored that they should, on account of aggrandise- 
ment, cause murder a thousand-fold to be committed. 
It is very seldom that robbers, when they obtain their 
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booty, can agree about the division of the same, and 
mark my words, that before one year has expired 
fipom the time that the Germans have robbed Den- 
mark of Sleswig, the newspapers will team with 
news of the imminence of war between Austria and 
Prussia. It is sad to contemplate that bloodshed 
commenced fipom the time of our first parents, when 
Cain slew Abel, and Adam stood weeping by the 
side of the slain, as he lay weltering in his blood, 
the Angel of Mercy stepped up to the father of 
mankind, who, in a voice broken by sobs and tears, 
asked ' Is this the image of the race that is going to 
descend from me ? shall brothers' blood be shed by 
brother, and bespot the earth?' ' It will come to 
pass as you have said,' answered the Angel of Mercy 
with a sigh. 'What name will be given to actions 
so hideous and horrible?' The Angel answered 
' War.' *Alas !' exclaimed Adam, ' what happiness 
can there be on this blood-stained earth ? ' * The man,' 
said the Angel, ' who delighteth in the happiness 
of his fellow-creatures, will be happy and supreme, 
and everlasting happiness will take place after 
death. Although your son Abel is dead to you 
on this earth, his soul lives in eternal bliss in 
heaven,' and having thus comforted the father of 
mankind, the Angel of Mercy vanished. If we only 
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put trust in Providence" continued Anderson, " we 
shall be able to surmount all earthly difiBculties." 

" Oh !" exclaimed Schmidt, " if I bad only 
met with a kind-hearted man like you, when I lost 
my dear parents, how different should I have been; 
but the cruel treatment I received made me turn 
upon society, for which I am now more grieved. 
When I beheld Miiller hung, I felt that there is a 
Providence that will never allow the shedding of 
human blood to go undiscovered or unpunished. It 
seemed to me, the night following, when I was 
thrown into a fever, as if the spirit of my beloved 
departed mother appeared to me and urged me to 
repent and amend my wicked ways, and on re- 
covering from that illness, I turned honest and 
worked hard for my livelihood. This night, when 
I was recognised and pursued for a felony I com- 
mitted along with Miiller, two years ago, again 
gave me a lesson how our sins come home to us 
after years have passed. Oh ! I wish I could ex- 
press how deeply I feel your disinterested kindness. 
I have hitherto looked upon mankind as base — you 
have shewn me that there are good-hearted persons 
in the word. Again I implore you to let me ac- 
company you to the war, in order that I may fight 
by your side, and should Providence will it that 
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I fall in battle, I shall consider it some atonement 
for my past sins that I have fonght for the people 
on whose side there was justice." 

" My heart bleeds for my fatherland," said 
Anderson, " and I accept your offer to fighi along 
with me for right against might." 

Anderson and Schmidt, in due course, left 
together, and arrived at the scene of warfare then 
going on, and fought bravely side by side: the 
former, in a letter to me, related that the latter 
fell in battle mortally wounded, and before death 
took place sincerely repented of the sins he had 
committed. 

Anderson further informed me that Schmidt 
disclosed to him that when he and Muller were in 
London, Muller used to work during the day at the 
tailoring business, and he at his trade of wood- 
turning: but when night came on they were in 
the habit of committing felonies together, and the 
proceeds of the same they spent in dissipation. 
Schmidt also revealed the fact that Muller had 
also disclosed to him his (Mailer's) intention of 
waylaying Mr. Briggs, who, he said, was in the 
habit of carrying a large sum of money when 
travelling in the railway carriage ; but he (Schmidt) 
was prevented from being with Muller at the time. 
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by being recognided by a man near London Bridge 
whom he and Muller had robbed some days previous, 
to evade whom, he (Schmidt) went on board a steamer 
just on the point of starting for Hull, and shortly 
after his arrival he heard that Mr. Briggs had been 
murdered. The news struck him with such terror, 
that he at once took steamer for Hamburg, and 
whilst there he heard that Muller was sentenced to 
death, and shortly after he took steamer for London, 
and arrived there in tifne to see Muller executed 
on the 24th day of November, 18G4. 

I am sorry to have to add, that Mr. Anderson, 
in the very last engagement before the end of the 
Dano-German war, also lost his life. 

I must now relate a very melancholy case of 
one Marcellus Tortensen, who was most innocently 
accused of murder. 

Three men were drinking at a public-house 
called the " Stag Inn." One of them was an aged 
labouring man, who had occasionally done duty on 
board of vessels lying in the docks, which were 
about to undergo repairs, or were for sale; the 
other two men were most wretchedly clad, and 
professed themselves to be breakers of iron. When 
they had last exercised their so-called profession, 
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I cannot tell, neither could I learn from anyone in 
Hull, as they were not known. 

As before stated, they were drinking together, 
which they continued to do, not alone the whole of 
the afternoon, but the evening also, until midnight; 
at which hour the old labouring man then remem- 
bered that it was his duty to go on board a vessel 
called the "Transit," then lying in the Victoria Dock, 
to watch her. On getting to the side of the dock, he 
could not remember whereihe had left his boat ; he 
therefore stepped on board a Norwegian vessel 
named the "Ino," Capt. Jonasen, with the intention 
of asking them to lend him a boat to go on board 
the "Transit." The "Ino" was at the time lying 
about four feet from the quay, and the old man 
being in the state before described, fell into the 
water, and in doing so hurt his head, and when got 
out he was found to be dead. 

The two wretches, who called themselves 
iron-breakers, accused one of the crew of the "Ino" 
with causing the death of the old man by striking 
him with a piece of wood when endeavouring to 
get on board. 

The man was given into the custody of the 
police, and brought before the Hull Stipendiary 
Magistrate, who strictly investigated the case, and 
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found there was no foundation for the charge made 
fVgainst the man by the two iron-breakers, conse- 
quently he was discharged. But it was not destiny, 
as friend Spasvogel would have it, yet it certainly 
was very strange, incomprehensibly so, that the 
jury, who sat on the inquest over the body, returned 
a verdict of manslaughter, and thereby Tortensen 
was committed to York to take his trial on the 
coroner's warrant of commitment. 

With respect to the wretched iron-breakers, 
I speak boldly and confidently when I say there 
are some persons in the world, who are so base- 
hearted as to swear falsely, to bring their fellow- 
men into misfortune. The very hang-dog faces of 
the iron-breakers indicated to me, and it would 
have done so to the reader, that the less one had to 
do with them the better. Besides being evil- 
disposed, they might also have thought of the 
money they would receive for attending the pro- 
secution, as they were very poor and ill-clad at the 
time. The only thing that I can say in their excuse 
is, as they were drunk, they might have thought 
that the foreign seaman did cause the death of 
the man. 

As Tortensen could not speak English, I had 
to intei-pret the evidence to him, and when he was 

o 
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taken to York it became my painful duty to go 
there. Tortensen seemed indeed to have fate against 
him, as the master and crew of his vessel, who alone 
could prove his innocence, were not able to attend 
at York, the vessel being compelled to sail before 
the assizes came on. 

On the 31st day of July, 1865, 1 started from 
Hull to York by train. The heavens were cloudy, 
the air oppressive, indicating an approaching storm. 
My heart was sad, more sad than I am able to 
describe. The reader may have experienced how 
a man feels, when he knows that a person who is 
perfectly innocent, is to be tried by a judge and 
jury, he being a complete stranger, and all the 
witnesses that would have been able to speak in 
his defence obliged to go to sea Besides having 
such wretches against him, the officer who had 
charge of the case was evidently eager to have him 
convicted. I have several times smiled, on hearing 
a police-officer say, in a desponding way, " I have 
lost my case." This sort of ambition amongst 
police-officers may seem veiy strange, and I hope 
as the world gets more civilised, it may pass away. 
You will not think, dear reader, that I judge the 
police-officers too hardly, when I inform you that 
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regret has often been felt and expressed, even by 
the attorney for the prosecution. 

It cannot be that it is for the sake of gain, 
that a police-officer is so eag^r to convict his 
prisoner, because it makes no diCTerence to him in 
a monetary point of view, whether a prisoner is 
found guilty or riot guilty. 

I am glad to say that, with respect to the 
Police Inspectors, that I have never found them 
taking any undue advantage of a prisoner, and have 
great pleasure in mentioning that during the time 
I was writing this book, one of them (T. Cook), who 
had served upwards of twenty-two years in the force 
(during which period he had gained the esteem of 
the town in general, and particularly of those who 
knew him), was appointed the Chief Constable in the 
place of the late A. MacManus, Esq., and who on 
taking office was complimented by T. H. Travis, Esq., 
the respected Stipendiary Magistrate, as being the 
" right man in the right place." 

I am also happy to say that those police-officers 
who have come under my notice, as making false 
statements in order to convict-.a prisoner, have very . 
soon after been dismissed the force through some 
misconduct of their own, and this shows that if 
a police-officer would tell a wilful lie to do his 



i^ 
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fellow-men an injury, he is also a base fellow in 
other respects. 

As I said before, I was verj'- sad when T 
started for York in the train from Hull, contem- 
plating that an innocent man, through no fault of 
his own, had got into so fearful a predicament. 
The air had for some time been very oppressive : 
it now' began to thunder and lighten, and directly 
afterwards the rain came down in torrents. There 
were two other persons with me in the milway 
carriage — one was Police Sergeant Chapman, and 
the other Detective Clarke, both of the Hull Police 
Force. I had a newspaper in my hand, by which 
I in vain tried to divert my melancholy thoughts. 
Suddenly, Clarke, whispering in my ear, said 
" Chapman has formed a most treacherous design 
against me, which he intends putting into execution 
on his arrival at York ; and for mercy sake. Doctor,'^ 
added he, " do not let him prevent me from getting 
out of this carriage at the first station we come to." 
I looked up at Clarke, he appeared to be fearfuUj^ 
alarmed, perspiration was streaming down his face, 
and his eyes were rolling wildly in his head. I 
also thought that Chapman appeared to be veiy 
anxious about something. At this moment a flash 
lightning illumined the faces of both, which gave 
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them a very strange appearance. Tlien followed a 
leaiful roll of thunder, and a moment after we were 
enveloped in, as near as possible, complete darkness, 
the distant rolling of the thunder being still heard. 

I was still pondering upon what Clarke could 
mean respecting Chapman, when the former sud- 
denly jumped up and tried to get out of the carriage, 
the train at the time being at full speed. Chapman 
iind myself had to hold him, and make him sit 
down — the poor man had suddenly gone mad : 
there was no indication of insanity when he entered 
the carriage. It appeared that before Clarke in- 
formed me of Chapman having an evil-design 
^igainst him, he had said something to Chapman 
which led him (Chaj)man) to believe that Clarke 
wns out of his mind ; therefore it was no wonder that, 
when I looked up at Chapman, when Clarke spoke 
to me, I should have noticed Chapman's anxiety. 

I shall pass over the trouble we had with the 
poor madman ; the abuse we received from him ; 
how he was locked up at the Police Station in York, 
iuid afterwards, on the certificate of a medical man, 
l)rought from York by the Hull Police Officials to 
the Parliament-Street Police Station. 

The trial of the Xorwegian seaman did not 
take place on the first day of the assizes, and my 
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anxiety with respect to his fate was so great that I 
could not sleep that night. Having tossed mysdf 
about for some time on the bed, I got up, dressed 
myself, and went out into the fresh air. After 
walking about for some time, T sat down, as I felt 
very tired and dispirited, to reflect. " It is a very 
hard case,'* T said to myself, " that the witnesses, 
who could have proved the innocence of the priisoner, 
were obliged to go away with the vessel. I do not 
wonder," I continued, giving vent to my feelings, 
"that the prosecutor, with his hang-dog countenance, 
should have stated that it was a clear moonlight 
night, but that the police-officer should have also 
stated the same, seemed to me very strange. I 
knew fro]n my own knowledge, that not only was 
there no moon that night, when the deceased had 
(through being drunk) fallen into the water, but 
also that it was a very hazy night. Oh ! " I ex- 
claimed '* if only her majesty the moon could speak, 
those wicked men would be defeated and the 
innocent man set free." 

"And if he did get free," said a voice in 
my ear, '' what would it be in your pocket ? " 

" Not a penny," said I. " The poor seaman, 
who now sits in York Castle, is not possessed of a 
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single coiu. Neither has he anyone, that I am aware 
of, who takes any interest in him but myself/' 

" Is he a cbnntryman of yours ? " asked the 
stranger. 

" No,^ said T, *'he is a Norwegian, and T am 
a Dane. It makes no difference to me what 
countryman hfe is. I take an interest in him, 
bedau»e I know him to be innocent." 

"That sounds English/' said the stranger, 
"and yon may depend upon it, her majesty the 
moon, if she does not to-morrow contradict the 
people, she will cause them to be contradicted, and 
the innocent man will be free." 

** I do not see how that can be done," said I. 

*' Have you evet noticed," said the stranger, 
'* that the newspapers announce at times when our 
Queen is in Germany, or in Scotland, or at Windsor, 
or any other place where she visits. Now another 
paper that you inay not be unacquainted with, con- 
tains announcements with respect to the moon, the 
queen of the night." 

**0h!" said I, '•you mean the almanack. May 
I ask your name?" 

The stranger laughed and said "I will give 
you yours," and he named me by name, "and I may 
tell you," he continued, " that the case you have 



ifpokeu of will be takea ther£iec(»id to*|i¥>n;9iir) 
fjEu^well,'! aiid wjiih these words he, wQn4;i,awaj, 
. , . Xbe iiext day it really happened aa the Btfang^ 
had said: the case was taken the second; the^iuixiow 
moBxent had arrived; the prisoner wasplaced on his 
tml on the charge of manslaughter: 

I shall pass, over the proseoutiou and thp 
defence, which were conducted by two learned 
and kind-hearted cojonsellors, A. Peel^ ISsq^, and 
X- P. £• Thompson, Esq., the former for the prosecu- 
tion and the latter for the defenca 

I shall also pass over the interpretation by 
your humble servant, and commence where the 
leai'ned judge asked first the prosecutor and then 
the police-officer, slowly and distinctly, what sort of 
a night it was when the prisoner committed the 
crime of which he was accused? They both 
answered it was clear moonlight. 

The learned judge then addressed the jury. 
He stated how the case had already been investi- 
gated by the Magistrate at Hull, and the prisoner 
discharged by him. That the vessel to which the 
prisoner belonged, had been obliged to sail with 
the crew belonging to it, and through that the 
prisoner had been deprived of the witnesses for his 
defence. The learned judge also called the atten- 
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tion of the jury to the fact, that the evidence of the 
medical man belonging to the Hull Police Force 
(Dr. Dossor) tended to shew that the deceased 
might have received the slight wound or scratch 
on his forehead in falling between the quay and the 
vessel, the vessel laying only four feet from the quay. 
The prosecutor had sworn that the prisoner had 
taken a piece of wood and struck deceased on the 
head. This piece of wood was produced in court, 
and found to be the spout belonging to the ship, 
and as she was a large vessel, the spout was more 
than eleven feet long, and if anyone had received 
a blow on the head with such a piece of wood, it 
must have broken the head to pieces, instead of 
that, as it had been before stated, the deceased, 
when taken out of the water, had only a small 
scratch on the forehead. The learned judge also 
called the attention of the jury to the fact that 
the prosecutor had sworn that he had stood 
on shore and had seen what had taken place on 
board the vessel, because it was a clear moonlight 
night ; the police-officer had also sworn that it was 
a clear moonlight night. " I do not think," said 
the judge, " that the prosecutor and the police-officer 
have purposely made wrong statements, but I do 
say they were wrong in the statement they made 
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in respect to its being a moonlight night when 
this alleged crime took place. The almanack will 
prove that what I say is correct." 

The judge had scarcely finished the last sen^ 
tence before an almanack was handed to him and 
some of the jury. Some of the learned counsellors 
were also seen to be looking in almanacks. There 
was a short pause, when it was proved by the 
almanack that the learned judge was perfectly right, 
and the prosecutor and police-oflScer entirely wrong. 
Several gentlemen even distinctly remembered that 
it was a very hazy night. 

The learned judge again addressed the jury 
as follows — " Gentlemen of the Jury, having heard 
how the statements with respect to the moon made 
by the prosecutor and police-officer, have been 
totally contradicted by the almanack, it is for you 
to say how far you can rely on their evidence." 

The jury, after having been asked in the 
usual manner, if they considered the prisoner at 
the bar Guilty or not Guilty, pronounced a verdict 
of Not Guilty. 

" Bravo ! " exclaimed Spasvogel. ** Bravo!'* 
joined in Dr. A — and Dr. L — . "Bravo!" issued 
from the mouths of others of my friends who 
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entered the house to rejoice ^ith me in the acquittal 
of an innocent man. 

On my way back by the train from Yotk to 
Hull, T was in the same carriage with P. Reed, Esq., 
of the highly respected firm of W. J. & P. Eeed, 
Solicitors. He had been the attorney for the pro- 
secution in the case spoken of. Although no 
allusion was made in our conversation to the case, 
I could see by the happy countenance of that kind- 
hearted man, how glad he was that the prisoner 
had been acquitted. 

"This shows," said Spasvogel, ''that if an 
attorney is, through circumstances, against' a pri- 
soner who is innocent, if he is a good man, he wiU 
be glad of the acquittal of the prisoner ; and I 
believe," added he, " that there are just as kind- 
hearted men in the profession as there are in any 
other class or station in life (and what sensible 
man ever thought different ?) " ' 

"There are kind and noble-^hearted men 
amongst all classes Aiid stations, ds there are 
amongst all nations and religions. This, yott may 
depend, is the opinion of every enlightened and 
and liberal minded man,^*^ said Dt L — , and all 
present assented. 

We spent a very happy evening together, 
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Dr. A — ^ and Dr. L — performing at intervals various 
wonderful compositions on the pianoforte, and 
different songs were sung by others of the company. 
Dr. Spasvogel finished by saying, ** Come, let us be 
happy together, for * where there's a will there's 
a w^ay.' " 

On the 17th of July, 1863, one of those 
Polanders, who go about repairing windows, entered 
the Police Court. His face was pale and distorted. 
He asked a police-officer, in broken English, for the 
Interpreter, and I was pointed out to him. Seeing 
the man in a fearful state of excitement, and almost 
out of breath, T motioned him to come into the 
Court-yard. On getting there, the first words he 
uttered were, " I am murdered." 

" What is the matter ? " T inquired. 

''A wretch," said lie, " has flown away with 
my soul." 

After he had given vent to these and other 
similar expressions of distress, T succeeded in learn- 
ing from him that he had been about three months 
in Hull ; that it was the first place he had arrived 
at from abroad ; that by selling wash-leathers and 
sponges, and repairing windows, he had, durinor 
that ])eriod, amassed the sum of twenty jjounds ; 
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that he had resided in one of the lowest neighbour- 
hoods in the town, and had occupied one room of 
his house, together with his wife and two children, 
the remaining portion of the house he let off to some 
of his own countrymen. In order to save money, 
his family had lived in a most wretched manner, 
eating barley, j^eas, and rice boiled only in salt and 
water, and dry bread and onions, and that the money 
(which he called his " veiy soul*') had been stolen 
out of a box in his room by one of his lodgers during 
his and his wife's temporary absence. 

Accompanied by him and Detective Joseph 
Thompson, of the Hull Police Force, I went to the 
Corporation Pier, where we found the thief on 
board a steamer on the point of sailing for Hamburg, 
who at once acknowledged that he had stolen the 
money, and which was found in his possession. 

" I am the most unlucky thief that ever was 
born,'^ he exclaimed in his native tongue, "wherever 
I steal, I am always sure to be caught. before T can 
get away with my booty. T am so disgusted that 
I have a good mind to give up a business which 
has only been an anxiety and a trouble to me during 
my life time.'' 

He was committed to take his trial at the 
Quarter Sessions for the Boi*ough, and was there 
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sentenced to five months hard labour, the last diree 
days to be spent in solitary confinement 

This prisoner I shall call the Unhickjr Thief. 
A week had not expired after being liberated &oin 
prison, before he found himself a^in in the hands 
of the police under the following circumstances : 

A dishonest licensed hawker of jewellery was 
indebted for several hundred pounds to a wholesale 
dealer in Birmingham, from whom he recd.ved his 
goods. This hawker had turned all his jewellery, 
except about fifiy pounds worth, into cash, for the 
purpose of cheating his creditor, and wanted to hide 
the remainder, to make it appear there had been 
stolen from him even a larger amoimt than he owed 
for. He asked several of his countrymen to assist 
him in his plan, so that he could send a newspaper 
to his creditor with the insertion in it of the robbery 
from him of his goods, and by that means avoid the 
payment of the debt. He promised to reward them 
handsomely for their trouble, but all those whom 
he tried to make accomplices indignantly refused 
to aid him. 

When the Unlucky Thief came out of prison, 
the hawker, who was his countryman, took him to 
his house to lodge, and proposed the above named 
plan. The unlucky one readily undertook, for a 
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promised recompense, to have the goods secreted 
in his bed-room, and as he afterwards stated, to 
make sure of his being rewarded for his tarouble, he 
stole two of the watches, and took them to the 
lodgings of one of his conntrymen ; he was, how- 
ever, watched by the wily hawker, who, the next 
morning, gave infbrmatioii at the Police Station, 
that he had been robbed of several hundred pounds 
worth of jewellery. The police-oflScers went with 
him to his house, and the Unlucky Thief was quickly 
" in charge" for the robbery. The latter vehemently 
declared, as in the case before mentioned, that he 
had been bom under an unlucky star, and that he 
would never more lend himself to any dishonest 
transaction. 

He was brought before the learned Stipendiary 
Magistrate (T. H. Travis, Esq.) by whom he, and the 
person to whom he took the two watches, were com- 
mitted to the Quarter Sessions to take their trial. 

At this trial, I, your humble servant, inter- 
preted for them. They were both found guilty, and 
our talented Eecorder (S. Warren, Esq.) sentenced 
them each to fourteen months hard labour. 

Capt NeiU, the respected Governor of the 
Gaol, took good care that the Unlucky Thief did 
not escape as he had done in Warsaw. 
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My foreign coiTespondent, at the place the 
Unlucky Thief belonged to in Poland, informed 
me that even there, before T had given the same 
appellation, he went by the name of the Unlucky 
Tliief, and gave me several instances to prove that 
he did not go under that without cause. T will 
relate a few of them. On one occasion he entered 
an inn, several miles from Warsaw, where the land- 
lord recognised him as having, when he was in that 
city the day previously, picked his pocket of a purse 
of money. The landlord tried to make him prisoner, 
but he made his escape, hotly pursued by the land- 
lord and several of his guests, and after a great 
amount of exertion, he succeeded iu placing the 
nearest bushes between him and liis pursuers. The 
fugitive now made towards the river, which he 
succeeded in reaching unperceived, and quietly but 
quickly ensconsed himself under the edge of the 
bank; w^ith only his nose above the water. In that 
position he waited for the first ardour of the pursuit 
to be passed. The movement was successful. Tlio 
landlord and his friends rushed up and down the 
bank for about half an hour, beating the bushes 
thoroughly, and finally returned home with the 
conviction that he had made his escape. 

The thief then cautiously left his hiding- j>lace. 
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and went down the bank as rapidly as ppssible. 
After he had walked some distance, he suddenly- 
heard footsteps; he listened for a moment, and took 
an observation, when he beheld a lonely wanderer. 
The unlucky one ran against him with a knife in 
his hand, and by threats compelled him to change 
apparel with him. The wanderer became unnerved, 
and complied with the impudent demand. The 
thief was congratulating himself on having got rid 
of his wet suit, and by the change of clothing being 
better able to elude his pursuers, when he suddenly 
remembered that the money he had stolen from the 
landlord, together with some that he previously had 
of his own, had all been left in the pockets of the 
clothes he had compelled the stranger to put on. 
As this man was still in sight, he ran after him, and 
in his rage forgetting all that had previously taken 
place, he shouted loudly for him to stop ; the faster 
the man ran, the louder did he shout, and just at 
this time two of the horse-police can) e up and took 
him to the inn kept by the landlord whom he had 
robbed. The result was that he was taken before 
the tribunal in Warsaw, where it appeared that, 
amongst other attempts to steal, he had once 
sneaked into a house, and secreted himself under 
one of the beds, for the purpose of committing a 
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robbery, but was disoovered by the inmates. At 
another time he robbed a well-dressed female, whom 
he met on a londy Toad; of a iafge eairpet bag ; on 
opening which, instead of finding valuables as he 
expected^ he found it to contain the dead body of 
a child that had been born alive. 

. While undergoing the imprisonment to hvhich 
he was sentenced in Warsaw, he succeeded in makin)^ 
his escape, and came to Hull, at which place the 
reader will have seen he continued to be both dis- 
honest and unlucky. 

After having undlergone his impn&onment in 
Hull, he went to London, and there adopted the 
name of George Mason. ' 

I have described his career there in the play 
called " The Trial, or Broken Hearts and Homes," 
which has been performed in Hull with great 
success. The following is the story of the drama : 

The UnluckyThief, along with William Sykes, 
whose acquaintance he had made in the Hull Gaol, 
and in concert with whom he commits a robbery, 
and then afterwards cunningly contrives to get an 
honest man, named William Brown, convicted 
for the same offence, having previously ruined 
him by inducing him to become a drunkard. But 
as on former occasions, he is detected, and to- 
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gether with his aecomplioe, is transported for 
fourteen years. 

The play opens iviih a meeting of friends at 
the house of William Brown^ then an industrious 
and sober artisan, in good employ, to eelebrate his 
marriage-day. 

Brown beccmies acquainted with George 
M^won (the Unlucky Thief) who has conceived 
a passion for Mrs. Brown. 

At the above mentioned evening's entertain- 
ment, Mason affably, but unasked, intrudes himself 
on the quiet family circle. When the guests depart, 
and whilst William sets his • aged father home. 
Mason avails himself of the opportunity of being 
alone with Brown's wife, to propose his base suit ; 
which she indignantly and passionately spurns. 
Mason, like a craven, beseeches her not to tell her 
husband of his perfidious conduct^ and she foolishly 
but generously promises not to do so^ on considera- 
tion that he never more enters her husband's house. 

On Brown's return, Mason, aniniated by a 
diabolic spirit of revenge^ stimulates him to drink, 
hoping by this me^-ns to destroy the happiness of a 
heart he cannot conquer. He succeeds too weU, 
leaving poor Brown stretched helpless on the floor. 
He departs breathing malice against the husband 
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by reason of the wife's purity and disdain. The 
poor wife, waiting long, becomes anxious for her 
husband. Stuimed by his seeming desertion, she 
stands helpless : then moving on, she stumbles 
over something ; in trepidation and fear, she ob- 
tains a light, and, behold, her husband is revealed 
stretched senseless on the floor. Shocked at the 
sight she sinks sobbing to the floor. This concludes 
the first act. 

(The plot is relieved by the aiiival of Tom 
Heavy, a cousin of Tom Brown's, who comes full 
blooming from the country. Tom, who is a merry, 
good-natui'ed, carroty-headed bumpkin, has recently 
fallen into some property, and has come to town to 
claim it ; is generous and liberal in the extreme. 
He brings his smock pockets cranuueJ with 
provisions, both dead and alive, and behaves 
himself humorously, though not as a polished 
cosmopolitan.) 

Act II. — A period of six months is supposed 
to have elapsed between the first and second acts. 
In the meantime Mason has fulfilled his vindictive 
threat to ruin Brown. He has allured him to drink, 
and made of him a confirmed drunkard. His home 
is stripped of its furniture, and he, his wife and 
children, are starvini^: and in ra^s. 
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Mason and Sykes rob a Mr. Davison of £500, 
a pocket-book and a silver watch. Mason resolves 
to keep the money, and to shield himself, casts 
suspicion on Brown. He makes him drunk, and 
whilst in that state changes with him the clothes 
he had on at the time of the robbery, and puts the 
watch and pocket-book into his pockets. This they 
did at a public-house where they found Brown 
without money, raving for more drink. 

At the time of the robbery. Mason had on a 
light great coat, black glazed cap, and a red neck-tie. 
In the scuffle with Mr. Davison, he (Mr. Davidson) 
seized hold of the neck-tie and retained part of it in 
his hand. Subsequently to the robber}^ a beggar 
woman, who had been relieved by Brown, in the 
first act, overhears Mason propose the plot to Sykes. 
Mason gives information to the police that Brown 
wore such clothes on the night of the robbery. 
Brown returns to his poverty-stricken home, and 
finds his wife hard at work by the light of an 
expiring candle, and bemoaning his absence. One 
of his children is already dead, and the other is 
slowly dying of starvation. The police appear. He 
is dressed as described, and the watch and pocket- 
book are found in his possession. He is hurried off 
to prison. This concludes the second act. 
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Act TIL — ^An interval of two raonths has 
elapsed between die tenninatum <rf the last aciand 
the openii^ of tliis act 

The scene is again in tiie hoose i^ iftfown, 
now ntterly destitute, and diom of eveiy article of 
comfort His wife is at woi^, pale and In^gaid. 
Amidst lliis distress, the villain Mason again ap- 
pears to renew his detested soit He prefers food 
to the starving child, who eagerly rashes to dutdi 
it, bat is prevented by h^ mother. Mason, vdth 
consumate and unfeeling baseness, declares his 
passion in the presence of the child, doubly pro- 
voking the outraged feelings of the mother and 
the anger of the wife, and thus, with passionate 
vehemence she addressed him : 

'* Oh ! my child ! my child ! have mercy on 
my child ! and crimson not her cheeks \\ith shame, 
that she should hear her mother listen to such 
dreadful sin. Look ! sir, this little crust of bread, 
and it is our last in the world, is sweeter far than 
all your proffered store. My heart bleeds for my 
pining child ; but I tell you, did death, with all its 
fancied tensors, be waiting there, calmly, and with 
my child in my arms, would I walk to meet my 
fate, rather than touch a morsel of such unhallowed 
food as thine." 
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Tkus his suit rejected, he breathes renewed 
vengeance against her and her husband. 

Cousin Tom auspiciously appears at the close 
of this scene, and assists in expediting the departure 
of Mason, by the appliance of his patent Balmoral. 
Tom must now be addressed as Mr. Heavy, being 
attired in the most extravagant fashion. He brings 
as usual victuals, and likewise some presents for 
the wife and child, which are strangely out of 
keeping with their present woe, which he only 
then learns. 

In the last scene in this act we are introduced 
to Brown in prison : his mind has been disordered 
by intempCTance, and now, during a moment of 
intense mental anguish, he wanders. His wife 
visits him, and he knows her not ; his aged father 
too, comes tottering with age, to bring him comfort ; 
and after some time, he recognises them. He de- 
clares his innocence, and appeals to them for 
forgivenesa At the termination of the interview, 
Cousin Tom enters ; he is shocked to see Brown so 
altered, and promises to get him defended. A 
ludicrous idea strikes him that he can bribe the 
jailor to let the, prisoner out. This he attempts, 
but without success. This interview concludes the 
third act. On the morrow the trial takes place. 
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Act IV. — Mason learning Tom's intention 
to employ counsel to defend Brown, and fearing 
thereby that he maybe acquitted, and also that his 
power over Mrs. Brown may be lessoned, plots with 
Sykes to waylay Tom on his return from the bank, 
and by betting to fleece him of his money. In this 
attempt they are successful^ robbing him of all, and 
leaving him disconsolate. 

The last scene is the trial, where Brown is 
placed at the bar. The case is stated, the evidence 
heard. Brown's pathetic address listened to, and 
the judge's summing up concluded. For a minute 
the jury consult on their verdict, and only for a 
minute. They are unanimous, and the foreman's 
lips tremble with the words : every heart beats 
anxiously, there is an awful silence, when a femalfe, 
shrieking, rushes into the centre of the coui't and 
protests the innocence of the accused. A minute 
more and the mystery is cleared up. Mason 
is manacled, and William Brown, amidst heart- 
bursting applause, is proclaimed innocent. 

Thus ends "The Trial, or Broken Hearts 
and Homes." 
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CHARACTERS. 

Judge. Counsel. Clerk of Court. Crier. 

Thomas Brown, the Father. William Brown, the Son. 

William Jackson, Son's Wife's Father. 

George Mason. Michael Davidson. Tom Heavy. 

William Stkes. 

Gaoler. Policeman. Mechanics and Others. 

Mary Jackson, Son's Wife's Mother. 

Katie Brown, Son's Wife. Nelly Brown, Son's Daughter. 

Beggar Woman and Children (2). 

Emma Sharp, Other Women. 

COSTUMES, 

JuDGE—Robe and wig : judiciaL Counsel — Robe and wig : forensic. 

Clerk of Court— Robe and bands. Crier— As a beadle. 

Thomas Brown, the Father— White hair, black coat and 
waistcoat, white neck-cloth, drab breeches and leggings. 

William Brown, the Son— Act I. Mechanics' working dress 
with apron round waist : afterwards change to mechanics' Sunday 
dress, old fashioned black shooting coat, red plush waistcoat, blue 
neck-tie (without collar), black trousers and hat. Act II— a seedy 
black dress coat (buttoned), out at elbows, dirty white shirt (visible), 
no neck-tie, no waistcoat, cord trousers (short, and in rags at 
bottom and knee), greasy tattered hat, dirty shoes ; affcerwardn 
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drab great coat, red neck-tie, and black ^saed cap. Act in—Bktk 
trotuers and white shirt (open at neck.) Act IV — Scooting coat, 
waistcoat, tronsers, and neck-tie (all black.) 

WiLUAM Jackso V— Soit of drab. 

George Mason— Black riding coat, blue and white spotted 
neck-tie, with laige pin, long brown waistcoat, blac^ and white 
check trousers, and hat. Act II — Drab oTerooat, red neck scarf. 
Act III. and IV. as in Act I. 

William Stkes— Seedy tweed soit, cap and bludgeon. 

Michael Dayidsok— Plain black great coat. Act II. and 
and IV., without great coat. 

Tom Heayt — Long red hair, large scarf, farmer-lads smock 
frock (with immense side pockets, each capable of holding a peck 
of i>otatoes, with large false pockets to hold the fowls,) blue 
stockings, laced boots, a thick stick and red bundle. Act m — Green 
cutaway coat, gilt or large pearl buttons, yellow waistcoat, magenta 
coloured i)eg-top trousers, white hat, and large white neck -tie. 

Gaoler — Gaol uniform. 

PoLiCKMAN No. X— Uniform. Other Officer— Uniform. 

Mrs. Jackson— Bonnet, shawl, cap, and grey stuff dress. 

Katie Brown— Act I. Browu stuff dress, little white collar, 
white apron : afterwards with crimson neck ribbon. Act II — Hair 
diflhevcUed, shabby black dress. Act III — Shabby black dress : 
afterwards neat black dress and mourning costume, bonnet, 
shawl, &c. Act IV — Tlie same as last. 

Nelly Brown— Girls' new frock and slip. Act II— Shabby 
black girls' frock. Act HI— Shabby black frock : afterwards neat 
black. Act IV— Same as last. 

Beggar Woman — Straw bonnet, grey shawl, shabby short 
})Iack frock, boots. 

Emma Sharp— A la cyprian. 



THE TEIAL; 

OB, 

BKOKEN HEAETS AND HOMES. 



ACT I. 

SCENE I, — A neat and amply furnished room in Ike house 
of a mechanic {a joiner,) The fire is burning briskly. On the 
right of a tabU, in the centre of the room, is seated Mrs. Bbowk, 
sewing ; aJb the left of Ihe table a Child stands reading the 
^British Workman.* A candle on the table lights the room. 
Hie rain is heard pattering against the window. 

Mrs. B, — Go on reading, Nelly, your father will soon be 
here, and then we will prepare to get tea ready. 

NeUy — Mother, shall I read this to you, about a man 
being drowned ? 

Mrs. B. — ^Yes, child, begin. 

Nelly — {reads) ^* On Saturday last, afatalaccideTit occurred, 
whichhas plunged a working man* s family into the deepest affliction 
and poverty. Joseph ffaigh, a mechanic^ late in the employ of 
Messrs. Fielding & Smith, coa^h builders, who has for years past 
been steeped in habits oj dissipation, toas proceeding over the 
Caledonian Bridge, ai a late hour of tfie night, when he 
acddentaJly (being then in a state of intoxication) fdl into tJie 
river and teas unfortunately drowned. Haigh leaves a wtfe and 
six children to mourn his untim>dy loss, as they are thus throum 
on the vjorld totaUy unprovided for. Should not the case of poor 
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Haigh the more fimdy bend ma to (he cause of temperance cmd 
tobriefy, by aheunng ua the fearful coneeqmnces of drunkennets 
and trice." Oh ! mother, was it not dreadfol ? what will be- 
come of his boys and girls ? 

Mrs, B. — Yes, my child, it is shocking to be so bereft. 
How thankful we ought to be that fiither is so good and steady. 
{A pause, Nelly reads to herself) Deary me, how it nuns. 
I hope William will not be long, it is now past his time — ^half- 
past six o'clock ; but perhaps he has taken shelter at mother's, 
and will come with her. It is a pity, is it nob, being so wet, 
as fiikther and mother are coming, good old souls ; but they 
always come, be it fine or rainy, on our wedding-day, and to- 
day we have been married nine years, I and my Willie— how 
short they seem. But, dear lad, I wish he were here. (Qoes 
to the dooTf opens it, and looks out. ) Oh ! rain ! rain ! rain ! 
{Closes door,) Poor father, Nelly, will have a wet walk home. 
Go dear, and lay his things out. I am sure he will want to 
change : he will be wet through. {Exit Nellt. A step is heard 
outside,) Ah ! here he comes at last. {Rises to goto the door^ 
door opens and William enters, ) Oh ! Willie, how wet you'll 
be. ( They embrace, ) 

WHliam— Why, Katie, I am a little wet. It pours in 
torrents ; but I sheltered at mother's a minute, and she and 
father will come when it clears ofiEl 

Mrs, B, — I am glad you stayed to shelter, but still you 
must be very wet, so go and change your clothes. Nelly has 
laid them out, and be quick in doing so, for tea will soon be 
ready. {Exit William, who meets Nelly coming out of the 
room, catches her up in his arms and hisses her. Mrs. B. goes 
to the cupboard for tea things, cOc.) The dear lad, how well he 
looks, all blooming with health and honesty, ever wearing a 
happy cheering smile on his open manly face. {Busies herself 
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toith setting tea, <Cv.) We have been so happy together, now 
for nine such short years. How qnickly they have passed ; it 
seems but like a year since first he brought me here. Ko 
woman can have a better hnsband than my Willie is to me. 
He is so steady, so industrious, so cheerful, and so loving. What 
a happy home he makes me have. I want nothing. (Looks 
around, ) Ah ! me, what a miserable home that poor woman, 
whose husband was drowned, must have had. How difierent 
to the one my Willie makes mine. And poor little children, 
what wiU become of them thia dreadful weather? Oh ! how 
dreadful it must have been to have had such a wicked, bad, 
drunken father. But I will not make myself unhappy by 
thinking of such.misery ; rather thank €U>d for His goodness 
to me and mine, and all the blessings we enjoy. {Ooes to cup- 
board,) Ah ! here is a treat for my dear boy, a nice plum cake, 
made with his own wife's dear little hands, with plenty of 
raisins and currants in it. 

A knock is heard ai tJie door, Nelly goes to open it, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Jackson enter. General greeting, 

Mrs, B, — ^Well, father and mother, I am glad to see you. 
We thought the rain might perhaps have kept you away ? 

Mr. J, — Nay, lass, not even were it raining cats and dogs, 
much as I hate them. As long as thee mother and me can 
walk, we shall come. We're come, and we mean to come to the 
last. But how art thee, lass, and Nelly, and thee little one ? 

Mrs, B, — Oh ! he's well, and we're all weU. And, mother, 
how art thou ? 

Mrs, J. — Well, child, middling ; but my old man will walk 
so fjEwst, he put me out of breathing. It blows bitter cold to-night. 
I must draw near the fire and warm myself. ( Waarm» I 
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Enter William, dressed in his Sunday clothes, 

WiUiamr—'WelL, father aad mother, how are ye to-night ? 
{Shales Jianda,) Its very wet, and warmer within doors than 
without, to-night. 

Mrs, B,—How handsome he looks {aside,) C!ome, Willie, 
help me to put the chairs round the table, and fill up the tea-pot 

William— We^f Katie, as the 10th of December does not 
happen every day, I will turn footman and wait on thee ; but 
first put this round thee neck {giving her a neck-rtbbon^ whidi 
she opens and puis on, he then goes to place the chairs. ) 

Mrs. B. — Oh ! beautiful— thanks. Gome here and re- 
ceive thine. {Embraces.) Now get the kettle, and good 
people take your seats. {They take seats.) 

WiUiam—K&tie, lass, I forgot to tell yon that I got a 
message from the Lupton carrier this morning, to say that 
Cousin Tom Heavy was coming to town this evening, so that 
we might be on the look out for him should he come here. 

Mrs. B. — And pray, Willie, who may Cousin Tom be ? 
T have never heard you speak of him before. 

William — Why, I hardly know myself, but Aunt Sally, 
before she wed Uncle Robson, was married and settled at 
Lupton, and he's oue of her sons. Her first husband died, 
leaving some property, but this got mixed up in law, and so 
they never saw a penny of it ; and now it turns out, after 
fifteen years delay, her two lads come in for a pretty round 
sum, and so Cousin Tommy is coming up to claim his rights. 
I saw him about a year ago, and he's quite an original. {Knock 
heard at the door.) Why, this must be him. 

Door opens slowly, and a rustic's red head is inserted, 
which, toith open moutJi, looks inquiringly about, then from the 
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TYioiUh proceeds something hetwe&n a Utugh and a sob, Hoo ! H90 ! 
Hoo ! why this then be Gonsin Willie's. Enter Tom Heavy, 
in first dress, smock, cC^c., vrith stick and bundle over his shoulder, 

WiUiam — Ha ! Tom, come in, lad, thou'rt welcome. 
(Tom embraces William dosely,) (William to Katie) Gooain 
Tom, Katie. My wife, Tom. 

Tom—Thee woif, be she. Bless hor. She be goodly 
favoured loik, and if she be not too proud, Oi mun een kiss her, 
Willie. Gome lass. {Kisses her, and relinquishes this pleasing 
duJty vnth difficuUy,) There, that he's ended, Oi'l tak a seat. 

William— Here, take this, Tom. {Offers him a chair,) 

Tom— {Goes to the chair and endeavours to sit down, but on 
account oj his pockets being so full, fails,) Dang, Oi'd omust 
forgot, Oi've brought thee some Lupton prog {rises and goes to 
(lie table, places his cap on the bread-loaf, and begins to empty 
his pockets.) Here, missus, theers a sloice o' Lupton bacon for 
thee — ^bred by meesen ; she wor the mother o' thirteen little 
uns, all we families o' their oun now. Theers a nose gay (a 
huge cabbage) for thee. Me and Jim Smith groued the foinest 
to year. Heers a bunch o* carrots, and heers a bunch o' 
tonups, all hoam soaud, reared and gathered. Theer thee mun, 
feel for thee sens, Oi camt reaach naw moor. (Wiluam then, 
at one side, a/nd Katie at the other, begin to empty his pockets of 
potatoes, and fill several bvcketsfuX-^the buckets being already 
haiffiUed — and Hien empty them into a dothes-basket, of a large 
size, to produce a great show, ) Oi begins to loighten a bit, and 
breeth freer. Heer thee gotten all. 

Mrs. B, — ^Yes ! Tom, thank you. I am sure we are very 
much obliged to you for your goodnesa What a load you must 
have had ! 
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Tom— Oi, thee be right there. Ist thee sure theeie 
gotten all. 

William and Mrs. B, — ^Yes, Tom, quite sore. 

Tom — ^Then Oi'l feel meeseD. {Gropes in the right pockety 
and, after much grumbling, produces a live hen, which he places 
on the floor,) Theer, Willie, ao mnch for thee. [Feels in the 
l^ pocket, and brings ovt a live Cochin China cock,) Theer, 
Missus, so much for thee. And now Oi feels meesen again. 
Tis three and twenty moiles OiVe hugged them beggars, and 
ouer noan o' the glibest roads. But yer welcome, Willie, ye are, 
lad ; and noo Oi'm desperate hungry loik, Oi'l hev some tee. 

Mrs, J?.— Come, take this chair. {Pours out tea,) 

Tom — {Seating himself on a stool at one side, begins to 
unlace his boots, then walks to the table, takes slop basin and 
povrs three or four cupsful into U, cuts a thick dice of bread, cuid 
then returns to the stool,) This bees as Oi loikes it. Noan o' 
year thimmelsful for me, but thick and substantial. {Holds up 
crust and eats ravenously. During the following conversation, 
Tom is left entirely to his own well qualified discretion,) 

Mrs, J. — Well, Willie, lad, and how are times with thee ? 

William — Oh ! well, full of work and getting good wages. 

Mrs, J. — That's more than some can say ; but diligent 
lads are sure of good work. Now there's that George Mason. 
1 don't like the man : he seems always to be shuffling his time 
away, and as I have passed the **Ked Lion," I've seen him 
come out oft more the worse for liquor than the better. Fm 
sorry to see thee with him so often, William : its not fit com- 
pany for an honest lad like thee to keep. But where'a thy 
father ? I thought I was to meet him here as usual to-night. 

William — Oh ! he'll be here, but would not come to tea : 
he'll come after, to have a pipe. The old man does not like to 
leave home for long now, and the night has been against him. 
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Tea being condiidedf a knock is heard at the door^ and 
Mr. Bbown, Sen., enters, 

]ViUiam — ^Well, father, you're come then. 
Mr, j^.—Yes, William. Although I be advanced in years, 
yet on an occasion like the present, I always desire to come and 
see my son happy. It reminds me of the old times, before my 
Jeannie left me. Poor Jeannie ! Poor Jeannie ! God bless 
her ! ( Turns aside and weeps, ) 

Mrs, B,—{Oo€s up to him.) Kay, father, do not weep, 
or you will make us all unhappy. Come, let me take your coat, 
and hang it up— there now : take that snug arm-chair, your 
l4d seat ; now draw close to the fire, and take your pipe. 
Here's Cousin Tom, from Lupton, here-^you'U know him ? 
Mr, A— Oh ! yes, as a boy. Well, how art thee, lad ? 
Tom — Hearty, Unde. How bees theesen ? 
( They retire to thejire, conversing, Mr. Brown lights his pipe, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jaokson and William seal themselves round 
tits fire, Mrs. Bbown and Nelly dear the table. Rain pelts 
audibly against the window.) 
Mrs, B, — Dear, what a dreadful night it has come on 
again. How thankfid we ought to be to have shelter, a warm 
fire, and comfort. I pity the poor houseless souls that have to 
wander wet and distressed through the streets. 

{A knock is heard at the door. Nellt goes to open it, 
and discovers a Woman, with two Children, begging, 
Nellt comes to her Mother.) 
^eZ^^— Oh ! mother, here be a poor starving woman, and 
two children, at the door, asking for bread. 

Mrs, B,—VooT souls. {Goes to the door.) Step in awhile, 
poor woman, and you and your little ones shall have to eat, 
though little it is that we have. (Pours out a cup of tea and 
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ffive8 it and bread to the Woman, and cuta slices of brecui for 
the Children.) There, eat that, my little ones. (Woman gives 
the Children drinh) 

Woman — Ood bless yoar kind heart, dear mother ; and 
may yon never know the cravings of hunger and feel the pangs 
of want. So God bless yon. 

Mrs. B, — Poor sools. {Turns and goes to Wilijasc.) 
Have you got a sixpence to give them for a night's lodgings ? 
Poor things, we cannot turn them into the streets. (William 
gives Mrs. Brown sixpence,) Thanks; your kind heart is ever 
ready to relieve. (Oivea the money to the Woman.) 

( While Mrs. Brown is with William, Tom Heavy goes and 
slips some coppers into the Woman's hand^ and re4oAm 
his seaS on the sitool,) 

Woman —{Going out with Children). €rod bless you kind 
people. Its not a Inte we've had this blessed day before this 
morsel, and many is the night we've had naught but the oold 
door-stone for beds. Bless you again, and may you never know 
what want is. Perhaps the day may come when I may help 
you — ^the Lord only knows. 

{Exeunt Woman. Mrs. Bbown closing the door.) 
Mr, J, — ^William, I heard yesterday that you were likely 
to be raised to be foreman at the works : is that so ? 

William — Yes. I think next week I take my place as 
foreman, and with that a rise in wages ; but that I can do very 
well with, ask Willie No. 2 ? and Katie always finds ways for 
the money to go. 1 expect I shall have the whole parish to 
keep by and by. But I find the more I give the more I have, 
so I never begrudges the poor things their bit of bread, for 
which we always get a blessing, and that's better than curses. 
Mr, jB.— Hey, lad, Vm sure you'll never rue giving to the 
poor and needy. 
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William — ^No, and all things seem eo well and happy, I 
would not change my lot with the proudest and richest in the 
land. I have plenty of work, good pay, robust health, a 
charming wife, two goodly children, a contented heart, and 
what needs a man more ? Here — I drink to all your good 
healths, and may we all be long spared to meet here and 
celebrate this happy day. 

Mr. /.—Thanks, William. I trust we may. Thou hast 
been steady and well-prospered, and made our Katie a good 
and kind husband, and for that thou hast her mother*8 and my 
blessing and good wishes. I drink to thy future happiness, lad. 

Mr, B, — And I too, Willie. Thou hast ever been a good 
8^ to me. Obedient and considerate to thy poor old father. 
I wish thee well, and that I may be spared to see thee rise to 
be a master yet. Keep steady, William ; ever be temperate, 
and has thou hast succeeded now, you will be sure to succeed 
hereafter. Shun evil companions, and above all, loose men and 
drunkards, and make thy wife and children thy chief care and 
companions, and thou wilt live to see thy grand-children, as I 
do, and have them play about thy knee (Nellt doing so,) 

WiUiam — 1 will, father. 

A loud knock is heard ai the door, and on it being opened, 
Geobge Mason enters rudely and familiarly, 

Mrs, B,—{To William) Who is this ? 

William — Oh ! its George Mason {aside,) Ah ! George, 
how are you to-night ? Its a sorry night to turn out, but Fm 
glad to see you. 

Mason— Amdi so you ought to be, my boy. I've had to 
wade along the street and crossing— once I had to swim : but 
I heard it was your wedding-day, so come to wish you joy and 

b 
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long life, and to drink your health and that of yonr rosy wife 
and friends. {Fills a glas8 himself.) Here's to yon all. {Drinks,) 
I say, cold without and warm within. This is the trae elixir 
of life. {Holds up the glass,) The poor man's friend and the 
rich man's companion, or poverty's necessity and health's 
loxnry. Ah ! who have we here ? a rustic humhiciis. (Tom is 
dropping off to sleep. Mason goes up to him and daps him on 
the hojck,) All hail ! most worshipfril clod-hopper and country- 
hnmpkin most renowned. What, thon be sleepy— weU, sleep 
on. {Returns to his seat, ) 

Tem—D&ng, Oi donnt loike ee's fdmileeritee. {Gets up 
and walks to Mason, and slaps him heartily on the back,) Theer 
mon. Oi's quits. Oi loikes to give as much as Oi gmk 
Oih ! Oih ! Oih ! Oi'm coming to live in toon, and if them bee 
toon manners, why Oi'l larm om nashun sharp. Oih ! Oih ! Oih ! 

Ma^on — Oh ! sir, you give yourself too much trouble. 
Take a seat, sir. Have this. {Offering a chair very politely.) 

Tom — {Imitating him). Oca, not at aal — seat yersen. 
Have this. {Offering a chair. AJter much courtesy^ the two 
are seated^ vis-a-vis^ looking at each other ludicrously^ neither 
toUling to take his eyes off first. ) What gar ye steering at ane 
that gate, bee ye skeared, man. Nay, Oi'l not hot thee —theer. 
{Pokes him in the ribs. ) 

Mason — Ah ! ah ! ah ! Very funny, exceedingly so, 
quite original — charmingly refreshing, this rustic wit. {Gets up 
to retire^ bowing politely^ at whicli Tom laughs jeeringly.) 

Tom — {Aside.) Oi've settled him, and now Oi'l settle 
meesen. ( Goes to the stool ^ pulls out his pipe and begins to smoke^ 
tJieit paHially falling asleep, suddenly falls on the floor.) 

Mason — ( Who has seated himself beside Mrs. B.) I trust, 
Mrs. Brown, you are well ? and that you will excuse me in- 
truding myself upon your select and entertaining company ; 
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but the natural and acquired sociableness of my diBposition, 
and my sincere friendahip for your husband, induced me to 
honour you with my company. {He carefvUy prepares himself a 
glaaa of grog,) Your health, madam, and that of your charming 
ofiGspring. (Mrs. Brown me«, goes round to the other side, and 
takes NsLLT ovt of Hie room,) Maternal cares, I see. 

Mr, J,'-'(Aside,) William, why did you ask that man 
to come here ? 1 am sure he is no fit company for thee, much 
less for thy wife. 

William — Oh ! father, you make him worse than he is. 
He is only a little free-spoken ; and as to his drinking, he only 
gets a glass now and then, and that I am trying to break him 
ol^ He is going to marry Jim Anvil's daughter, and seeing a 
little home-life will do him good, — although, to speak truth, I 
did not ask him to come down here to-night . ( To Mason. ) Come, 
George, join us round here. (William introdtAces Mason to 
his fftther, and his wife^s father and mother.) 

Mason — I am proud to be distinguished by the honour of 
the introduction. I hope, madam, your health is perfectly 
convalescent. 

Mrs, J, — {Seemingly flaUered,) Why, thankee, sir, I feel 
to have got quite better ; but the rheumatiz bothers me sadly 
in my extremities, and my old man here will walk so feust, it 
stabs me all over like. 

Mason — Just so. Excessive muscular exertion produces 
extreme nervous irritation, to which the female frame is 
excessively susceptible. But there is nothing like ginger and 
flannel, madam. Nothing like it, madam. Try ginger and 
flannel. Great specific, recommended by Sir Charles Napier, 
and the whole faculty. Nothing like it. 

Mrs, J, — Ginger and flannel ! Well, I must try them. 
Ginger and flannel ! {Repeats to herself.) 
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J/flwcwi— Well, William, my boy, I must congratulate you 
upon the exceedingly good sanitary condition of your reverend 
and venerable ancestor here. 

Mrs, J, — ^Bless me, he speaks like a book. What an ac- 
quisition for William to enjoy such society. Ginger and flannel ! 

WUliam—Come^ George, bring that by-talk of yours down 
to our level, or else we shall have to mount on stilts to see where 
you are. 

Mason — Ah ! that is good, very good, in fact the real 
cheese, the real Stilt-on cheese. Ah ! ah ! ah ! 

(All laugh hut Mrs. J., and Tom, who snores.) 

Mr, J, —I think the young man must have moved in a 
different line to us humble folks. I have seen him myself on- 
joying a more elevated position— pei haps that may account for 
his high talk. 

Ma^on — [Aside.) Confound old thick-pate, he hits hard. 
Wby, he's the coon I nearly knocked over the other night, 
when coming out of the * * Red Lion ." {To Mr. J. ) Respectable 
and amiably-disposed elderly gentleman, will you take a glass 
of rum and water ? I my position is a little raised in life, let 
it make no difference between us. I shall be most proud to 
place myself on your level, and drink to your very good health. 

Re-enti'i' Mrs. Brown. 

Mr, t/,-I should be sorry to lower myself to yours, 
young man. (Ruing.) Come, wife, it is time we were offl 
Hard-working, sober men, should not have their hours of rest 
broken into, as it unfits them for next day's work. {PtUting 
on coat, tL'c.) Thanks, William, for your hospitality, and get 
thee early to bed, — you know the old adage " early to bed 
early to rise." 
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Mr, B, — Its time I went too. Come, Katie, help thee 
&ther on with his coat. 

Mason — Permit me, respected senior, to perform this 
little amenity of life. {Helps him,) There, why you look 
nearly as young as your son. 

Mr. B, — Nay, nay, you joke. 

(Mr. and Mrs. Jackson and Mr. Brown bid adieu. ) 

Tri7/iam>-Father, I must see you home this rough night. 
George, stay, I shall not be long. 

{During the time ofpvJUing on (he coats and departing, Tom Jtaa 
been aU but asleep, Oets up, takes a candle to go to bed. Goes 
to the outer door, which he opens, when tlie candle is blown out 
bff the wind.) 

Tom — ^Dang, Oi'm going to wet quarters, that beant road. 

William -Here, lad. Katie will show you to your chamber. 

Tom — {Going off.) Good night, good night. [Stumbles, 
and then exit, ) 

{Exeunt Mr. Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Jackson, and William.) 

Mrs, B, — {Aside,) I do not like being left alone with this 
man. {To Mason. ) Will you excuse me leaying you a minute ? 
I must look after the children. {Aside,) What a bad look he 
has : I do not like Willie's leaving me. {Exeunt Mrs. Brown.) 

Mason — Ua ! ha ! so the pretty bird shuns the iowler*s net. 
Softly, George, my boy, "fiwnt heart never won fair lady," 
and prizes are only more costly from the labour it takes to win 
them — wait awhile till the shyness goes off, she'll come too. 
Heigho ? I'll drink to my fair one's health and success to my 
gallant enterprise. {Drinks,) By St. Geoige, my patron saint, 
she's worth the winning, and have her I must. What an eye 
she has — ^how the fire dances and plays about it, maddening one 
¥rith its glance ; and then her figure, all lithe as a ballet girl : 
and that little and well turned ancle, of which I slyly caught 
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a peep when ihe went to the doer. She^ m ohamiing wrnnan, 
end her modesty gives her a triple net. Bedad, I mmgBd 
it dererly to enter so snxMtUy m I did to-night: bit 
" Poor Willie," he's so silly, that if I oan only daim ha 
thoughts, and obtain her interest, I need not fear naofgtxt ftam 
him — ^he's too simple, poor fellow, to see aayiliing bat by broid 
daylight. Ha! ha! ha! Well keep him in the dark. Hs! 
ha ! ha ! As children ntfemB to be a weak pmnt with mj 
adored, I must turn parental, and daim her mympaiOxy ii 
the pater&milis line. Ah! here my enohai&trese eomen 
{Be-e»ter Mrs. Browv, and addrunng her,) Ohildren sn 
great cares in life. How is the little fallow ? Does he sleap 
well ? Rough and windy to-night. Gold temperatnre — eoM 
of restlessness. Now I've three dear diildren down at home, 
at the present time in the measles. (Ande,) Confound it, I 
have pnt my foot into it now, she will not let me come near 
her for fear of infection. I ought to say, the chicken-pox, and 
my poor little Willie — {aside) that's the name of her boy, good 
hit that, excite sympathy largely— he's been bad all winter 
{grieving) t think we shall lose him : sad loss to be a fisithur. 

Mrs. B.— {With feeling,) Indeed it must be . {then 

^ecks hersdf)y but Mr. Mr. 

Mason — Mason, madam, at your entire service. ( Wiih 
great earnestness. ) 

Mrs. B. — But, — sir, — [flurried) I really forget what I 
was going to say. It is very wet and cold. {Aside,) I hope 
William will not be long. {Opens door and doses it. ) 

Mason. — {Following). It is very cold : let me place a chair 
near the fire for you. {Does so. Mrs. Brown seats hersef/. 
Mason taJoes a duiir dose to her.) Mrs. Brown, may I speak a 
word of confidential privacy. I am enthralled by the loveliness 
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of your charms. (Mrs. Brown, startled.) Nay, start not the 
bewitching beauty that adorns you. 

Mrs, jB. — {Rising from her cfiairj) Sir I 

Mason—^Kneding at Hiejeet of Mrs. Brown, and seizing 
her hcmd), I love, adore, and worship thee with a pure and 
holy love. 

Mrs, B, —{Releasing her hand, ) Sir ! Sir ! I cannot— will 
not hear language addressed to me on my husband's very 
hearth. You make my blood run cold. Leave the house, sir, 
or I wiU call for help. 

Mason— {Rising,) Gh ! Kate. Oh! loved one! Think 
not I would harm thee, aU alone as thou art in thy spotless 
innocence ; but breathe one single word that shall tell me 
you do not hate and loathe me. I am mad with thy beauty^ 
J know not what I do— but if I possess not thy love I must 
die. {Embraces her,) 

Mrs, B,— {Escaping from his embrace,) Help! help! 
Cousin Tom ! Help ! help ! 

{Noise vnthotUf Tom appears at the door in dishabille^ 
with a water-jug in one hand and a holster in the other, ) 

Tom— Oi, Oi'm here ! wat's matter ? 

Mrs. B, — Oh ! save me from him. {Pointing to Mason.) 

Tom — Him, him, Oi, Oi, or twenty loike him, cum on. 
{Lays about Mason witli. the holster,) Theer, hast thee ed enuf ? 
{To Mrs. Brown.) ShaU Oi pitch into him again ? (Mason 
raises his fist, ) Hey, wot, some moor. (Tom suddenly discovers his 
awkward position before Mrs. Brown, and hurriedly retires, then 
puis his head out again.) If yer want me, call ageean, Oi*m ready. 

Mrs, B, — ^Thank you. Go. Thank you. 

(Mrs. Brown opens the door, and appears going,) 

Mason — Oh ! stay I do not go. I will leave the house. 
Betray me not, I beseech thee. 
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Mrs. B, — If but a minute more you remain — I go. 

Ma8on'—{Get8 his hat.) Madam, I feel I have wronged 
you. On my knees I ask your pardon— humbly here I crave 
it. (Kneding,) Though my love remains the same, never more 
will I breathe it to thee. You will not disclose my fatal secret. 
I was rash— foolish — mad. Forgive me ! forgive me ! 

Mrs. B, — Sir, I do forgive you, and on one condition alone 
will I not reveal your base and perfidious conduct to my husband. 

Mason — {Rising.) Name it. I mean to obey. 

Mrs. B. — That never more you sully the privity of my 
children's home with your hateful presence. 

i/bwow— Unkind. T yield to your hard decree ; but if I 
go now, how account to your husband for my abeence ? I 
promised to wait his return. 

Mrs. B, — He's return you may wait : but here I stand 
till he, my natural guardian, comes. I trust myself no more 
with thee. Ah ! here he comes. 

Enter Williaim. 

Why William, how long you have been. I grew quite anxious. 

William — Why, Katie, lass, you silly thing, you look 
quite red and flushed. You are surely not frightened of 
boggle-boos, or of anything hurting you while Fm away, and 
Mason, good fellow, with you. 

Mrs. B. — No, William, but you were away so long, 

William — Nay, lass, I ran all way back : but get thee to 
bed, its high time — and George and I will have a parting glass, 
as its thy wedding-day, and then he will go — so off. 

{Exeunt Mrs. Brown, looking beseecfiingly at William, 
who returns the look,) 

Mason— Doe8 it yet rain ? T do not like the thoughts o 
turning out such a night as this. What a happy fellow you 
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are. (Painting to the door.) I envy yon : but come, you must 
be cold, lets draw near the fire and chat over our glass and 
pipe. {FiU pipes and ait near (he fire,) 

William — Ah ! George, I have a treasure there : as true 
a hearted girl as walks this earth, and for her I would work 
my hands off. I wish you were as well fixed as me. 

Mason—Come, then, lets drink to her healtli— here, I 
pledge her. {Both drink,) 

WUliam — (Excitedly,) I ought to be the last man in the 
world to say it, but there is not a better creature alive— there 
is not. No ! there is not. 

Ma^on — No ! she is a superb creature, and ought to make 
any man happy ; but I, poor fellow, must be content with single 
blessedness yet awhile — ^more's the misery ; but while I am so, 
I'm determined to be merry; so here's to you. {T?ieyboth 
drink,) And, now, Willie, I have a party of select elderly 
friends coming to see me to-morrow — you must come and 
join us. 

William — Ah ! that I will. I've such a great respect for 
you, George. You are a jolly good fellow. I drink your health, 
George-me-boy. (Drinks, and knocks the glass on the table,) 

(Mrs. Brown appears at the door, alarmed,) 

Mrs. B, —(Aside.) That dreadful man here yet. (Retires.) 

Mason — Come, Willie, be a man. Square the fore-yard 
and come steady to the breeze — a glass extra will do you good, 
and you'll work all the harder to-morrow for it. Come, never 
say *'die." (Sings.) 

For lie's a jolly good fellow 
Which nobody can deny. 

William — Heigho ! Come, Greorge, give us a song. 

Mason —(Sings. ) 
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William — Bravo ! Here, help thee — sen. (OeCr ^ vern 

druuk* ) Now, 1—1*11 siog you a song. ( 8ing^ ) 

{A%r—7%e Rote qfAOoMUU.) 

Tlie mom wa^fair^ the sky wots dear— 

No, that's not it— can*t sing, George, bat drink your dioDj 

go— d --eth and shong. (Sings,) 

Old King Cole was a merry old eoul. 

And a metry old sovl was he. 

Mason— Btayo, Willie. I was not aware yonr Yoeal 

powers were of so exalted a character. Try it again. Taa 

roust give us that song to-morrow night. Try it in a higher hey. 

William— [Singing very high.) 

Old King Cole 

Ah ! ah ! ah ! Its no go. I can't touch you, George. 

MnMon— Oh ! you are complimentary. You are a perfect 

** Mario," aud if you will only sing to-morrow night like yon 

do to-night, you will afford us lots of amusement. Just tiy 

another glass of the nectar — of the rosy juice. Fill up and 

drink a bumper, *'to the sparkling eyes that long for us." 

Hioih dnnk,) Why, Willie, T never thought you were half 

auch a good fellow as you are. You can stand any amoimt of 

drink -not that we've had much, no, by no means — ^but you 

are {singing) 

A jolly good fellow. 

Which nobody can deny. 

W illiam — {Singing) 

Which vobody can deny. 
I say, Goge, I feels sho shoUy— quite a man, yes, quite a man. 
A msM— {shouting /omcZ)— that's the thing, up to anythin<y. 

{Singing) Which nobody can deny. 

Can they, Goge-me-bo. I'm very prouds to made your ac 
quaintance,— hopes shall long maintain it, — heart's in righl 
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place — {hiccouph) — true Englishman — rich — rough — joiner — 
heigho {Falls on the floor dtunk and helpless.) 

Mason — Ha ! ha ! my spotless Willie. What ! fallen so 
low. And HiuB— [kicking William)— this is the thing she 
loves, whilst she spurns me. Well, well. I admire her taste. 
Willie, my boy, I'll drink your health, and finish your brandy 
at the same time. {Drinks,) If I cannot daim the prize, 
I'll sink the ship. If I cannot possess the wife, Fll ruin the 
husband. I've led him on to-night : from this well go to 
worse, and then we'll see how things turn up. Adieu ! my 
fair ** Juliet," come now and look at thy loving ** Komeo" — 
thy natural guardian, forsooth, and cover his swollen lips with 
thy treasured kisses. Good night ! But first 1*11 put out the 
light. {Extinguishes the light,) Oood night ! 

{Exeunt Geoboe Mason, the door banging too,) 

Mrs, B, — {At her room door^ half open, and robed,) All 
is still. I hear no voices. , The light is out. I heard the door 
bang too. Willie ! Willie ! No answer — ^he cannot have left 
me. Willie ! Willie ! {Walks slowly, withoui light, across the 
room, stumbles against William, and starts baxk,) Oh ! what 
is that? {Goes and lights the candle, then approaches, sees 
William laid on the floor, and kneds beside him, ) Oh ! Willie ! 
Willie ! that it should come to this. {Drops the candle and 
falls on the body 0/ William.) 



[A period of Six Months elapses between the 
\st and 2nd Acts,} 
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ACT IL 

SCENE I— A sequestered sti-eet. 

Time : Eleven o'Clock, nighL 

Enter George Mason {disguised with drab greai coat an 
red neck scarj), and Bill Sykks. 

Mason — ^You said Davidson would pass this way, « 
about this time. 

Sykes — ^Yes ! 1 have ascertained that he leaves the Bai 
late to-night, and will carry a parcel of gold, some £500, ai 
go by the midnight express to Gloucester. He is sure to pa 
this way, Mason. 

Mason — S'death, you fool. Xo names here. Hush ! 
hear footsteps. Let us retire. It is he. I know his w»l 
When he passes let us spring out on him. 

Sykes— AH right, 

(Mason and Sykes secrete themselves at tJie righ 

Enter Mr. Davidson at the left, and crosses to the right. 

(Mason and Sykes spring uponhim. He calls for heljy : snaJtd 
at Mason's neck-tie^ and retains a part in his hand. Mason a 
Sykes hunyoff, taking Davidson's wcUch, purse, and mane, 

Davidson — {Groaning,) Help ! help ! I'm murdered. 

Enter Policeman X, wlio assists Davidson to rise, 

(Exeun 
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SCENE ll'-AruUher street. 
Same hour, 
Enter George Mason and Bill Sykes, hmryiny. 

Mason — I thought the fellow would have strangled me, 
he twisted my scarf so tight round my neck, and if the end 
had not given way, I really think he would have done so — ^but 
you have got all the booty ? 

Sykes—Ye^ \ I made that all serene. 

Mason — But how to avoid suspicion, and throw the 
awkward lobsters off the scent ? 

Sykes — The ticker's of no use, and may tell more things 
than the time. 

Enter Beggar Woman, ct^ossing over from left to rights 
apjfroackeft and listens. 

Mason — I have a dodge : lets throw the scent on to silly 
Willie. He will be at the ** Kitchen" to-night. Let us get 
him drunk, and I'll change clothes with him, and put the* 
purse and ticker in his pocket, and we will keep the swag 
that tells no tales. 

Sykes— Agreed I old Toney. You'd cheat the very deviL 
There's a pleasure in doing business with gentlemen, and coming 
out of a nasty business with clean paws. {Both going off.) 

Beggar Woman — A copper, please, gentlemen, to get a 
night^s lodging. {Exeunt^ right,) 

SCENE lU— Interior of the Kitchen, 

Time : Two o'clock in the Morning. 

Men and Women discovered drinking. William, very shabbily 
dressed^ is seen leaving a Woman— he appears to be in drink. 

WiUiam — Go ! go ! go ! I want yon not. Drink is bad ; 
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but never that. Woman ! I tell yon I have no money — ^no 
credit— no hope — nor anything else. Ha ! ha ! ha ! {pointing 
to the tap) the poor man*s friend {looks at his taUered dress), the 
rich man*s companion, poverty's necessity— true, true ; alas ! 
too tme : the real elixir of life. Out, out — ^the demon of death ; 
but drink I must. I will have more. Good friends {addressing 
the asseinbled company) y chums ! mates ! palls ! let me b^ a 
glass. I feel choking for the want of something. Yon, good 
master — what ! no. Mean thing. Yon ! no. You ! no, no. 
Why, many a time, and by the score, I have stood yon all 
round, and now I have to beg a glass, and am refused. Shame 
on you— ye mean niggardly things. I'll ask no more, but leave 
such beggarly company. 

[Going aiU, meets with Mason and Sykes at the door,) 

Mason — What ! Willie ! where off to so soon, lad : aught 
amiss to-night ? 

William — Ah ! George ! I'm glad you're come. These 
tight pocketed misers would not, all round united, give me a 
single glass, for which I'm parching. A single glass —I, too, 
who have filled them so often. 

Mason— Come, then, Willie, I'll shew them good manners. 
Here, landlord, strong and stiff, and plenty of it. {Drink placed 
be/ore them.) Now, Willie, help yourself. 

William — Now my discreet and very dose friends, to 
shew I bear no malice, I drink to your very good healths, 
and more liberality next time. {Drinks.) Here's to you, 
George-the-generous. {Driuks.) Oh! true elixir; blood 
kindler ; heart reviver. How comforting. {Drinks,) Ah ! 
the fire steals slowly, kindling down, beaming with generous 
warmth. Once more I live and feel my life worth having. 
{Drinks.) Oh! potent mixture, again I am myself and equal 
anyhow— excepting you, George. {VfiUAiJi., very drunk.) Give 
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me your hand, if you're not ashamed to touch such a shabby 
tattered fellow as me. 

Mason — All right, Willie. {SJiaking hands,) Why, dash 
me, you do look rather down about the elbows. Now what a 
swell you*d look in my coat. WiQ you try it on ? 

William^Aye I that I will. 

(Emma Shabp observes them.) 

Mason— Come, then. {PvUing off the coat and helping 
William on vtrUJi U, Aside to Sykes) — Now, have you put the 
ticker and the other tell-tale in ? 

Syhes — All right. Why it fits him quite nobby. 

Mason — Got up in the first style of art : but pull that 
seedy hat off, and clap this capon. {yLkso^ puts the cap on 
William's head. ) Come, you must have the neck-scai f to match 
the cos.t—{pla4sing (he same round William's neck) — and now 
what a handsome cove you are : don't be too proud to speak to 
us, WUlie. What, you want to be off home to your little 
lovely wife. (Exit William, reeling and singing wildly,) 
(Aside, to Stkes) — Poor innocent, he little knows he carries his 
own death warrant and our reprieve ; and now to put the 
blue-bottles on the scent. {Exeunt Mason and Syejss.) 

SCENE IV— ^ Street, Night. 

Enter Geobge Mason and Bill Stkes, smoking. 

3f<Mo??— Ah ! here they come. I thought they would 
not be long. Let me speak— we must not be seen together. 

(Sykes hides himself.) 

Enter Policeman X, and another Policeman. 

PoUcemxm X — There has been a robbery to-night : the 
description of one of them answers to your height 4 
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b« luid on sdnb greiteaat, a rod nookHMwrf^ and kgbulBdoq^ 
Httve yoa Men any one o uo w oiiii g to that deaoriptioii down «k 
ttio "Ctohen'*to-]i<fl^? 

Mamm—h^ mo mo. T« ! Wmsa Bnrini wag iibmn, 
and d r etie d m yon doMribo ; but H OHi*fc bo him— bo*o a cifil, 
bold working man, oad ttros at Ka 8, MaaohOBtar-Tboi^ 
King-StrMt ; oad yet ite slmgo bo wao drooaed oonoUy Ub 
lliat. Boor Willio, I aboold bo sony ff anything von ii 
bon^tobim. 

Pclieeaum IT— No. 8, yon mid ? 

Mamni'-Ym. {BxmaU Pouonaai.) 

Syket—iS^trimiHffUABom.) Naot again, hgr gam, yoa k 
a ■tennerwith tbo wft oodor and dooot 

iraaoi»--Ira«bortbinkTcandoit: hut Ma be oft 

{^DemU Maook €Mnd Bykm.) 

SCENE V — A room, but nearly empty of /ktmiiwrt 
Fire out A solitary table^ chair, and box, Nkllt, wnqppei 
in a taUered blanhet, lie^ on the floor. Mrs. Bbowk, i0Jtt 
hair disordered, pale, and poorly dad, is seated cU the tahUt 
working a coarse shirt, A candle, nearly burnt out, lights ik 
room. Wind blows. Rain beats against the window. Okurck 
dock strikes Three, 

Mrs, B. — {Counting strokes,) One — ^two — ^tbxoe. Three: 
how late— and Willie not yet oome home. I am starved with 
oold, and can work no more. I could almost wish that that 

was my death-knell that tolled ; but it soon must oome ^life 

can hold oat but little longer. 

2felly — Mother ! mother ! I am so cold and hungry. 

Mrs. B, — My child ! my child ! yon shall hayo to oat 
( Qoes to the cupboard and brings a emaU piece of bread.) There ! 
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there is bread to eat. {Aside. ) Alas I the last meal we have in 
the world. 

i\reWy— Mother ! has father come home? {No answer,) 
Mother ! mother ! has father come home ? 

Mrs, B, — Do you want more bread, Nelly ? 

NeUy^'No ! mother. But tell me, has father come home? 

Mrs, B, — ^No ! child. Bat go to sleep ; your father will 
be so cross if he finds yon awake. 

i\reWy— Where is father, mother ? 

Mrs, B. — Ue is out late to-night. 

Nelly — Father is very wicked to leave us so. 

Mrs. B. — Hush ! child— not a word against thy father, or 
thy mother will not love thee. {Tries to toork.) My eyes fail 
me. I can see no more. (Sobs.) Oh ! Willie, my love. 
{Sobbing in great anguish.) My poor lost husband — why do 
you leave me thus ? ( Work drops to the floor. ) Gome home to 
me ; stay with me ; stay here. I will work — I will slave — I 
will do anything for thee — ^but keep from sin. Oh ! my dear, 
cruel Willie, you are killing me, yourself, and Nelly — our little 
one has gone. Oh ! love ! love ! come back, or I die at once. 
{Drops her head on the table.) 

Enter William, intoxicated. 

William^Ka, ! ha ! ha ! Katie— Nelly, Nelly— Katie, 
get up and see your father : he's a gentleman now. 

Mrs. B. --{Startled.) Oh ! who's that ? {Sees William.) 
Oh ! Willie, I did not know you in that strange dress. Whose 
is it ? Where have you been ? {Alarmed.) 

WiUiam^I don't know how I got it — but I have it. I 
feel so warm. But you are cold. No fire. Ha ! ha 1 More 
gin — more brandy — ** strong and stiff, andplenty of it*' — brave 
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Oaoi^ge. Lftogh ! I'm » gentiamaii. ( Aelt «• apoAdmi 
brings out a VKUeh^ and looks stuputt^ and asUmidied ai iL) 

Mrs. ^.—What's thfttt a w»tch. Oh ! Willie, vim 
have yoa been? What liSTe yon done? Whcee tin^ 
are these? 

A knock is heard ai the door, and enter Pouoxkav X, 
with another Pouguak. 

Policeman X—Jb this William Brown'a ? Ah 1 it mnk 
be {observing William's dress)^ the dress answers to thedeiedp- 
tion ; and t]jat [seeing Hie toateh in Wiluam^s hand) is the |id- 
perty stolen. I arrest you, William Brown^ in the Qaees'fe 
name, on a charge of highway robbery witu violenoe. Yoa an 
my prisoner. Come. [Officers seize him.) 

Mrs. B.—Oh ! it is some mistake. Willie, tell themyoi 
are innocent — ^you are innocent. Speak, Willie, speak— this 
silence kills me. Oh ! oh ! [Shrieks and falls to the ioor. 
Nelly rusJies to her.) 

[Exeunt Policemen with Wimjam prisoner.) 

[A period of Two Months elapses between the 
2nd and 3rci Acts,"} 



ACT m. 
SCENE I — A room, with chair, table, and box. Time : Dav. 
Mrs. Brown seated at work. Nelly standing, 
Mrs. 5.— Nelly, bring the stool, and come and sit here, 
and help me to finish this. I feel I can hardly do it myself. 

Nelli/ — Mother ! we have no stool now : that bad black- 
looking man, that came with the bailiff for the rent, took it, 
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and when I asked him to leave it for me, as I should have 
nothing to sit upon, he pointed and said there was the floor. 

Mrs, B, — Poor child. I forgot, for my head is almost 
distracted with weariness and anguish, and I hardly know 
what I do. But come and sit here on this box. 

Nelly — First, mother, let me get you something to eat. 
I am sure you must be hungry, for you have had nothing since 
yesterday morning. There is a little piece of bread left, let 
me get it you — nay, I will. I am sure I can live till to-morrow 
without any more. Do have it, mother ? (Fetches the bread, ) 

Mrs, B. — No, child, keep it for yourself . I cannot eat. 
I am sick at heart and worn out. 

Nelly — But you must eat it, mother, or you will die, and 
then I shall have no mother, — no one in the world to care for me. 

(Mrs. Brown takes thebread^ breaks apiece, and tries to eat, 
a knock is heard ai Hve door, she starts, door opens, 
and George Mason enters,) 

Ma,son — Mrs. Brown {wUh marked kindness), I crave a 
thousand pardons for intruding. (Mrs. Brown rises,) Nay, 
start not. I would have kept my word, but knowing year 
sad and unfortunate lot, I thought the past might be overlooked, 
and that as 9. friend you would not refuse to receive one who had 
sorely repented of his folly. {A pause, Mrs. Brown remains 
motionless and erect,) May I trust that I am forgiven, find that 
the sincere friend of your poor husband may not be thought un- 
kindly of for entering his Lome to relieve his family's wants. 

Mrs, B,—( Trembling, but energetically,) Sir! I would 
wish you to leave here, and at once. It is unmanly thus to 
assail me in my loneliness. 

Ma»on — One moment more. I hear— nay, I know — you 
and your child are starving. (Sloidy approaching Mrs. Brown. ) 
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That scanty piece of bread is perhaps the last yon hare, dee 
{uncovering a amaU basket containing /ood)^ here is i^bnty. I 
have brought it for you. I ask no thanks, bat beg yon to re- 
ceiye it as an atonement for the past. 

NeUy~~Ohl mother! is it not kind of the good gentleman. 
I am so hungry — ^may I have some ? {Ooes to get aome. ) 

Mrs, B, — {Subbing, snatches at Nellt to prevent her 
touching U,) Child ! child ! come back, touch not a morseL 
It is poisoned ! 

Mason— N&y, nay, be not cruel to your starving child. 
See her poor wan cheeks. Hunger speaks in every line. 
Here, child, take this. {Offering Jood,) 

Mrs, B, — She shall have none. Come here, child. He 
is a wicked man. Now, George Mason, hear me — ^perishing as 
I am — if but another moment you stay within these walls, I 
will call for help and have you thrust out. 

Mason — So, then, you despise my gift, my kindness. I 
would wish you well, Katie Brown. My love is still on- 
quenched. I would sacrifice anything for thee. The passion 
that once I felt was but a feeble flame to that which rages 
within my breast now — it burns as one vehement blaze. Say — 
say, you will yet be mine. 

Mrs. B.—Oh I my child ! my child ! have mercy on my 
child I and crimson not her cheeks with shame, that she should 
hear her mother listen to such dreadful sin. Look I sir, this 
little crust of bread (holding up tJie piece of bread), and it is onr 
last in the world, is sweeter far than all your proffered store. 
My heart bleeds for my pining child ; but I tell you, did death, 
with all its fancied terrots, be waiting there, calmly, and with 
my child in my arms, would I walk to meet my fate, rather 
than touch a morsel of such unhallowed food as thine. So go. 
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Maaan — ^And thus you treat me. You spurn my relief 
and mock my love. At your request I go. {Retiring to (he 
door, ) But, mark, bitterly will you repent this unkind treat- 
ment. (Stands at the door.) As I love, so can I hate ; and 
loving once, I hate the more intensely— so shall my vengeance 
fall heavily on thee and thine. ( Turns to go,) 

Enter Tom Heavy aZ the door, carrying a big baaketf 
full of provisions, on one arm, and a bonnet box under the 
other, tohile over his back and round his neck is slung a sImwI 
or wrapper, containing numbers of minor articles, domestic, 
culinary, and otherwise, , 

Toi7i^(To 'Mason.) Shall it. Oih ! oih 1 What, thee bee's 
at thee oad game ageean, bee thee, thee cowardly blagard. 
Wait thee woile Oi lifts the bundle from me neck {setting down 
basket, <&c.) and then wee'll see. What ! oaf {Mason going,) 
Theer then— theer. {Kicks Mason out,) 

Mrs, B.—Oh. ! Cousin Tom, Cousin Tom. {Staggers to- 
wards Tom, wlu) catches her in his arms,) 

Tom— Why, Katie, lass, wot bee's the matter. Poor 
thing— thee bee's badly. Bring a mug o' water, Nelly. {Seats 
Mrs. Brown on the bov, Nblly clings to her mother.) What ! 
{to Nelly) thee bad too. {Looks round the room,) Why, 
weer om Oi ? Oi must hev mistacen doore. Still thee be Katie, 
and thee be Nelly — but weer be Willie ? Katie, lass, speak — 
weer be Willie, and all the goods ? Woi thee looks famished : 
thee be arf dead — ^here lass, eet, eet. Oi hev brout plenty. 
{Takes food out of the basket, I^elly snatches a piece ravenously.) 
Woi, dang it — it makes me feel loike a bairn meesen. ( Wipes 
a tear off his cheek,) Oi mun een blub — dang it— eet, poor 
things, eet, eet. {Plies them toith victuals and eats himself,) 
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Mr$, B. — Oh I Cousin Tom, that bad man has nearly 
killed me. Save me— save my child from his wicked words. 
I hear him coming. (Startled,) 

Tom — Nay, fear not, lass, weer Oi am hee'll nean com. 
(Brandishes hisfists^ goes to iJie door, and coils out.) Cam on, 
yer blagard, cnm on, and Oi'l dress your jacket wee Luptom 
sooap — cum on. Ah ! he bee's gon— the naave ; but Oi'l mark 
him yet, Oi wilL Wat's he been up to, Katie ? But weers the 
chears, and tables, and knoives and forks, and all the loikes ? 
The foire gone to, and the big chist o' drawers, and the 
three-legged stool. But weers Willie ? 

Mrs. B.—Oh ! Tom, I cannot tell. 

Tom— But yer mun tell. Has he behaved badly to thee, 
lass ? Tell me. 

Mrs, 5.— Hush, Tom. No ! no ! not that — ^worse- 
Willie is in gaol. ( Weeps,) That wicked man, who has just 
left, had something to do with it, I am sure. It was he who 
led Willie astray first. 

Tom — But cum, lass, eet, eet more. Thee looks starved. 
Thee shall not want for nout now. (Eats hiffiself. ) Oi bee's a 
gentleman now, and Oi've heaps o' brass. Oil pay Willie's 
debts, and he shall cum out of gaol at once. 

Mrs, B. — But, Tom, its not for debt : its worse than 
that— its highway robbery ! 

Tom — {Starting vnth great rage. ) It be a loi ! it be a loi ! 
Oi won't beleeve it. Moi Couseen Willie could never rob, nor 
moder no man. 

Mrs, B. — Oh ! Tom, say that again, it is so comforting. 

Tom— Oi say it be a loi ! it be a loi I theer then. If it 
plees thee Oi'l say it ageean. It be a domed loi. (Stamps his 
foot,) It be— it be. No, Willie woud neer do that. 

Mrs. B.—Oh. ! Tom, I'm so glad to hear you say that : 
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bnt then he had the stolen watch on him when the police took 
him. Oh ! Tom, I dread to think of that. They will hang 
him. ( Weeps,) 

Torn — Hang mee if they shalL What ! thee thinks he 
bee gnilty— for shame o' theesen. Nay, doan't limper— thee 
noas he bean't. Bat cum, lets leeve this wilderness o* a place 
and goa to weer Oi'm staying, and then thee shall tell me all 
aboont it, and then wee*ll goa and see Willie. Why thee ardly 
has ony cleas on— see, eears summit to cover ye with— bnt 
beloikes 01 did ner mean to find yer in thease &shuns. Theers 
a bonnet for thee, the lateest out. {White bonnet, crimson 
fecUher, one string orange the other blue, ) Isn't it a nobby thing ? 

Mrs. B, — ^Thank you, Tom, {shuddering to see so much 
finery^) but it is not fit for my condition. 

Tom — And theer be a summit for the little un,— cum, lets 

see it on — ^theer {pUuxs a very large and bright coloured shawl 

on Nelly's shoulders, which trails on the ground,) it be very 

becoming ; and theers one for thee, Katie {places a smaJU yeUow 

shawl, evidenilif for the child, on Mrs. Brown^s shoulders,) They 

be all me oin choice — fellers wanted to gammon me, but Oi 

sed Oi*d hev sumthing swell, and Oi fancy Oi*ve got it — ^but 

come along. 

{Exeunt Mrs. Brown, Nelly, and Tom.) 

SCENE TI-^ Street. Time: Day. 

Enter Tom Heavy, whistling the " British Grenadiers," and 
between the bars, when he may and can, puff at an enormous cigar. 
He is full of glee. His whistling ends by dancing a short and 
concise double shuffle. 

Tom— Bless theer hearts, they bee now snug, nice, dean, 
and comfortable, poor deary things. Whot a toim they hev 
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hed, and poor Willie, poor lad, Oi be sorrie for he — ^he wer 
allers so good loike, he wur,~bat he bee*s sadly goan amiss 
be all bar counts. He hev led a dreadful loif, and noo he 
seems belikens'to be aboon to end we a dreary death. But not 
if Oi can elp it. Wol's use o* brass to me, but to elp me feller 
oreturs we — ^and wo be theer that Oi*d suner elp than Willie ? 
and wo be theer Oi owt suner to elp than Willie ? Dang it an 
that Oi will, if Oi spends all brass Oi hev, nobud Oi gets him 
ov and angs that other rascally chap. Theer be that bonny 
Katie, that woife o' his ; the fust thing she did, wun she got 
tidy loike, wur to goa an fetch her oaldfaither— that be at least 
his oald faither— to goa wid her to see Willie, and Oi promised 
her to foller her theer meesen. {To the cigar ^ which is <nU.) 
Dang thee, waint thee blow. {PulU a large baxoflucifer 
matches out of his vjaistcoat pocket, ) Oi'l troi a Verguviane 
{Puffs,) Noo then, stoopid — ^but Oi beant use! to thees flimsy 
wiffera. Oi likes thee {Uiking a short clay pipejrom his waistcoal 
pocket), but thee be out o' fftshun in the street, and thee wuldna 
match we me coat and figur, so beloikes Oi mun put thee by an 
do the gonteel, and noo Oi mun be ov to Willie. 

{Exeunt Tom Heavy, smokifig cigar,) 

SCENE 111— A Prison Cell, Chair and table. 
IHme: Day, 

William Brown, seated. 

WUliam — Two weaiy fretful months have I now laid here. 
To-morrow I take my trial. I almost wish it were my death 
I had to meet. I should prefer it more, and meet it with a 
better heart. But it may be my death. Oh ! terrible to have 
to die for a crime of which I am innocent— and thus for ever 
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brand the name of my wife and child with a felon's shame. 
My own, alas ! is already too deeply stained, to need a care. 
Scarce can I believe my senses that I am here— here in a felon's 
cell, locked and prisoned in. Oh ! it cannot be. ( Wandei's.) It 
cannot be me, William Brown. I have a wife and children, 
and good masters. I am a foreman, and have men under me. 
I am honest, sober, steady, and industrious. There is some 
mistake in this, which I must have righted. What, ho ! 
gaoler I gaoler ! here — help — release me— I am William Brown— 
you want some one else. (Tries to open the cell door,) The 
door is locked : out on their cruel hearts to keep me here. 
What have T done ? Why am I here ? Am I sane or am I mad ? 
Mad, methinks I soon shall be. Oh ! my head, how it whirls. 
(Staggers.) There, there — I am myself again, and yet I doubt 
myself. I cannot be here. This is a chair, and this a table, 
and, alas ! too stern reality, these are prison walls. Then why 
am I here ? Highway robbery with violence. I know of no 
highway robber^. I rob a man. Oh ! they dream — it is some 
folly. I will tell the judge so. I could not rob a man. I am 
too honest for that. I was bid to drink— to drink my senses 
away. (A paitse,) Drink! Oh! a fearful light breaks in 
upon me. What if, when blind with drink, some horrid devil 
tempted me, and I did this dreadful deed. But how could I ? 
He says there were two of us. I know not how it was. But 
then the coat, cap, scarf and watch — ^how came I possessed of 
them ? That I do not know, — and then I may have done 
something worse. Oh ! dreadful, dreadful thought. Let me 
hide myself. I, innocent as I am, I dare not — cannot — will 
not — meet the morrow : but rather perish here, alone, and like 
a dog. (Bushes wildly about,) 

Enter Mrs, Brown. 
Mrs, B. — William, my husband. 
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WiUiam—'Htk ! ha ! ha ! What, then I may not die alone. 
Who are you ? Get you gone— I know you not. 

Mrs, 5.— WiUie, Willie. 

IFi'ffiam— Willie, Willie ! Who calls Willie ? That is 
my name — ^no, William Brown, the felon, the highway robber, 
is my name. Once I knew a Willie. But who are you ? Yon 
stare— who are you ? (Fiercely,) 

Mrs. B,—Oh. ! Willie ! I am thy wife, thy futhfnl loving 
wife — ^you are still Willie to me. I do not believe what they 
say. You are innocent— innocent as our little one in heaven. 

TFtKiam— Come nearer. Let me look at thee. I had a 
wife once, but she is dead— she left me. 

Mrs. B. —I am thy wife. My poor Willie — see, see, do 
you not remember giving your Katie this neck-ribbon on our 
wedding-day. 

William — (Thinking , hand on brow.) Katie ! Katie was 
her name— (wanrfera) — ^but the watch : how dispose of that ? 

Mrs, B, — Willie, you did not steal the watch. I know 
you did not— you are too good and honest. 

William — Oh ! call me honest. I like the sound. It is 
sweet music to my ear amidst all these jarring locks and groan- 
ing bolts. But I am a felon, a highway robber, and my little 
Willie shall call me thief. Where is the child ? 

Mrs, B,— (Weeping.) Alas ! dead. 

WUliamr—Dead ! dead ! Who then has killed my Willie ? 
murdered my little darling ? I must look into it. Here am I, 
a felon, about to be tried, and have my child killed. Ha ! ha ! 
it is fitting he was but a felon's child. But I am parched with 
thirst — ^give me to drink— to drink — oh ! give me something. 
There is a raging fire within me ; it seethes and bums— rushing 
in molten streams up to my very brain. My breath is as a 
scorching flame, torturing my throat and tongue with its 
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piercing touch. I see a thousand frightful demons dancing in 
the air. See there ! there ! And each as he passes comes 
yelling hideous sounds into my ear. One cries, Behold thy 
murdered child ; and then a sickly skeleton babe presses his 
dead cold lips upon my furred cheeks. Oh ! take it away — 
spare me, spare me. See there ! Another black fiend comes 
rushing past, and as he flies he holds something in his hand 
and shrieks. The watch, the watch. Ha ! ha ! thou black fiend. 
I stole not the watch. ( Wiih greed passion,) But, just heaven, 
I can bear no more. (Sinks into a chair, Mrs. Brown tends him, ) 

Enter Mr. Brown, Sen. 

Mr, B, — {A'pp, oQjching totteringly, takes his Son^s hand, 
and presses the other on Willlam.*s forehead,) Poor boy ! poor 
boy ! ( Weeps, ) His lot has fallen heavily. Sad sight for my 
poor old eyes to see—my honest Willie tenant of so vile a home. 
Willie ! lad. Willie — it is thy father calls thee. 

William— {Recovering,) Did some one call ? Methought 
I heard the old man's voice. (Sees his fa^er,) Oh! father. 
{Starts and looks round bewildered,) Where am I ? Ah ! then 
my dream was true, and I am still within those dreadful walls. 
{Bises slowly and embraces his father,) Here, take this chair : 
nay, you must, I am better now — and you {to Mrs. Brown), 
my dearest Katie, how thankful I am to see you. Bless you 
both. Heaven is still merciful to me in sending two such 
comforters to my gloomy cell, where, left to my own melancholy 
thoughts, I brood with horror on the past, and quail to meet the 
future, conscious though I am of my own innocence. Father ! 
you you believe me guiltless. 

Mr, B, — Aye ! that I do, Willie ! Could I believe a son 
of mine aught else — ^but things look very dark, and it may go 
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hard with thee. But comfort thee, lad — look for cob 
Willie. I uiii an old man, hut I never knew, in all my sot 
UuU comfort fail. Take heart, my poor lad, and all thing 
work to a good end. 

William— Father, I will try to meet my £ate like a 
ought to do : were I alone, I could — ^bnt yon and her, an 
little one that's left, how leave yon all alone to the bitteriR 
that cuts me keenly — it is that I cannot bear. Oh ! fa 
you are an old man, hut not too old to tell my fearfnl &111 
fellow-men. Speak it out ; hide not the cause ; proda 
aloud — that I fell a victim of intemperance. Sore as my pn 
ment is, humhly I acknowledge its justice, and feel tha 
trouhle, and not my trouhle only, hut yours, and Katie's 
my child's, are all caused by iny own sinful folly. Fal 
Wife ! Say you forgive me, and then perhaps I may bea 
fate with more fortitude ? 

Mr. B. — Willie ! thee hast been to blame — I hua 
the fact — but thee erred from folly and not from vice, 
forgive thee, lad, with all my heart— and she, thy wife, 
her forgiveness. 

William -Thanks, father, thanks. Thanks, Katie, thi 

K liter Tom Heavy, with timidity and alarm, 

Tom— {Aside.) Dang, but its a strange dark holet 
a cove in. {Approaches, and starts on seeing Wiluam.) 
that thee, Willie. Nay, nay, — woi ow thee bees al 
(William stares al him, not knowing Tom in hU superb d 
dos't thee not knoa me, lad ? Woi Oi bees thy Cousin ' 
Tom Heavy, o' Lupton. 

William— Tom, Vm glad to see thee. ( They embi 
But how thou art altered man. 
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Tom — ^Ees, Oi bees a leetle altered. {Looks at his dress,) 
Oi'm up in the world noo. But thee's be sadly doon, Willie, 
since last we met. Bnt Orm com to doc thee a sarvis, man. 
Mak theesen easy aboot thee woife and bairn — Oi'l take keer 
o' them, and as for theesen, woi Oi'l gang and engeage meesen 
Sur Fitz Henry Kemell and Lnd Campbell, to foight for thee, 
lad. Oi will — so mak theesen easy. 

WiUiam — Oh ! Tom, yon are very good ; bnt they could 
do me no good — although innocent, I have no defence. 

Tom — Mak theesen easy. Let me see. {Goes aside to think.) 

Gaoler appears at the door. 

Mrs, B, — Oh ! Willie ! Cousin Tom has been so good and 
kind to me and Nelly— he took us from our now desolate home 
to his own quiet lodgings, and gave us food and clothing. 
Indeed we owe everything now to his kind and generous heart, 
and now he is still further bent upon serving us. 

Tom — {Looking at Gaoler. Aside)'-Oi hev it. {Crosses 
to the opposite side, puts his hand into his pocket and draws out 
a five pound note.) Oil bribe gaoler ov ees key wee a five pun 
noat. Kay {hesitating)^ that be too big a sum — Oi'l try less. 
{Puts it backf pulls out a sovereign, fingers it and weights it an 
the tip of his finger, and looks al the Gaoler.) That bee's too 
little. Oil go anuther. {Takes otU another and dinks them 
together,) Theer be moosic in that sound as will tork better 
than Oi bee's able. Oi'l add anuther. Come theer (bringing 
out another. ) Dang them Queen's fiEtces seems to smoile loike at 
one, as if Oi wur dooing a good thing. Oi never seed brass 
loike so brisk in all my loife, and felt see glad to geb rid on it. 
Oil mak anuther to it yet— Oil will {brings ovJt another and 
chinks them), nae that's too heavy, Oil put ane back agean — 
three mun do bisness. {Puts his hand to his podcet and hesitates. ) 
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Oi doan*t loike to put it baok-^dang, it wean*t gsng. {Looks 
at William.) Poor lad. Woi wot a miserable brute (H be to 
lee that poor lad, we ees woife theer, cheened loike a moderer, 
and Oi we brass in me pocket and keeping it theer. Tom, yonr 
a bmte. Dang Oi'l give him the fiver. (Ptuftet ffte numey 
hack, brings out the note, goes up to the Gaolbr and mysterioudy 
dips the note into his hand, then back to front, looking virtuous.) 

Oaoler —(Looks at the note confounded, and then comes up 
to Tom, and looks at him, Tom points with great knowingness 
to William and winks, ) What do yon mean ? 

Tom — All right. {Placing finger to the side of his nose 
sig7iificantly, then points to William and the door.) You mun 
let the lad pass. Shut yer ees and say nout— all right. ( Turns 
to go,) 

Gaoler — Sir, here is your money. I can do no such thing. 
It is now time for all visitors to leave the cell. 

Tom — Woi thee soft foile, Oi'd hev no ees nor eead for 
hoarf that brass to let a poor innocent lad goa free. Dang yer. 
Ord loike to break yer eead for yer unmarcifolness— yer a hard 
hearted hanimal — ^yer a hanimal. {Spurns at him,) 

Oaoler—Now, all out. 

Tom — {Going vp to Gaoler coaxingly,) Here, tak it, lad, 
and let him owt. Cum noo, be marcifuL Think o' ees poor 
faither, and woife, and leetle bairn. Maybe yer a faither 
yersen. Cum, Oi see yer feels loike a man— -behave loike one, 
and let the poor lad pass. Cum, here's brass, put it in thee 
pocket. Cum. {Tries to force money on him.) 

Gaoler — Sir, I cannot, my duty will not allow me. I 
should lose my place. But the poor young man may'be innocent, 
and then he'll be free. 

Tom — May be innocent : he is innocent, Oi tell yer ; and 
yer a set o* cruel hearted- toirants to keep a lad away fra hie 
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work, and his woife, and fireside. Willie, yer innocent, amt 
ye lad ? Com, let ns all gang away, he*ll let thee pass. Com, 
lad, com. {Chea up to Wiujah.) 

TFt^itdm—Nay, Tom, I must bide my triaL Good-bye ! 
good-bye ! 

jTom— Good-bye, Willie, good-bye lad, keep thee spnrrits 
up, and Oil send Lad Chancellor to thee, lad, and the Field 
Marshal General, and the rest o* the legal Generals. Good-bye, 
lad, good-bye. Com, faither {to Mr. Brown) tak my arm an 
lean upon me. Good-bye, lad, and keep thee spnrrits np. 

Mr, J5.— Good-bye, lad, trust and hope. We shall be 
there to-morrow. Good-bye. 

(Exeunt ^v. Brown, Sen., and Tom HxAvy.) 

(Mrs. Bkown U led by Wiluam slowly to (he door in silence, 
and embrace tenderly, Exeunt Mrs. Brown and Gaqlbr. ) 



ACT IV. 

SCENE I— A Street. Time: Day. 
Enter Georuk Mason, Bill Sykes, and oQiera, 

Mason— 1 saw that well-beloved Cousin of ours, Thomas 
Heavy, Esq., enter the Union Bank just now, in order to draw 
out all his money deposited there to pay off the debts of 
William Brown, and have him defended by counsel— but this 
we must prevent, else our scheme fails, and Brown may yet get 
off. So now, Bill, when he is about to pass, you be playing 
with the cards, betting the rest they cannot win on red. 

Syhes^All serene. I'll skin the pigeon in half less time 
than nothing, only once let me see the colour of his browns, 
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and ril do the ledger-de-nudn triok quicker than lightningi ui 
pass them from his pocket to mine withoat him knowing it 

JfcMon— Hnsh ! Here he comes. No'w play away boyi 
I most retire. ( They play^ and exeunt Masoit. ) 

Ent& Tom Hiavy. 

Bill %YiLB&aiyi the others draw red cards atU €>fthepaek8, iettuj 
on that colour, and succeed in winning three Hmea out off(m, 

Toin— {Buttoning up his pocket, ) TV hot bee's these feDas 
up to ? Oi man be loike to hev a look. 

Sykes—^ow, gentlemen, make your game. I bet ob 
black. Now, Sir {to Tom), draw a card. I bet on black Yob 
draw red >oa win, and T pay yon one pound. (Tom dediML) 
Now, Sir, you {to anotlier, who draws and toins, ) I pay now- 
who'll try, you, Sir [to another, who draws and vnns), reds aie 
in favour to-day, I must pay again — (Tom looking eagerly on)- 
try on, Sir. Now try your luck, — I bet you five pounds 
on black. 

Tom — Dang, Oi'l hev a pull here then. {Draws a rd 
card. ) Noo pay us thee brass. {Receives money. ) 

Syhes — Lucks against me to-day : but try again. Sir. 
I'll make it twenty. 

To»i— Well, then, here goes. {Draws red cLgain,) Cum, 
thee'll hev to hand owt agean. This bee's a strange way o' 
aming brass. {Pockets die money.) 

Sykes—Ah ! Sir, I see you were bom under a lucky star. 
You are particularly fortunate. I^ets make it fifty this time. 

7'o?/i— Well, as thee loikes. {Draws a black. ) Dang it, 
my turn to fork out, but Oi'l hev thee agean. (Tom i>ay«.) 
Cum, Oi'l mak it anuther fifty. 

Sykes— All right, Sir. I'll make the cards afresh, and 
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you shall draw. (Tom draiva, ) Black again, once more in my 
favour. (Tom pays, ) 

Torn — Cum, Oi'l only goa fur ten noo. 

Sykes — You be a nice un — when I was losing I never 
harped back : but as you will. (Tom draws red.) Then I pay. 
You see you might have made it fifty. 

Tom—WeWy then, let it be fifty. Cum (draws hla/Hc)^ 
dang the black (Tpays)^ but Oi*l try me chance agean. Noo then 
(draios hlackt gets excUed, pvlU his hat off^ and pays,) Cum, 
Oi'l try agean — Oi'l either mak meesen or undoo meesen. Fifty 
more {draws hlach)^ why dang it, thee allers wins {pays), 
Thees gotten all me brass and OiVe na a dang orfpenny left. 

{Enter Policeman X. Exeunt Sykes & Co.) 
Wot be ye all skeared at ? Yer a set o' cheeting swindles. 

(Policeman X passes out ai Hie other side.) 
Oih ! wot a foile Oi be. Oih ! Oi be a foile. Oi'ye goan an 
lost oal me muney— every blessed farding, an oal ower'd them 
villains. Oih ! Tommy ! Tommy ! you bee's a hass— a jachass— 
Oi cud punch yer eead, Oi cud, Oi cud. {Turns his pockets 
inside out^ seats himself down on the ground and cries. ) Oih ! 
Tommy ! foiles and theer muney soon be pearted. Oih ! wot 
ol become ov Willie without the Lud Chancellor an the Field 
Marshal General. Oih ! wot ol become ov his poor woife an 
bairn without my muney. Oih ! wot ol become ov meesen — 
me poor sen— Oi be loike to go crazzy. 

Enter Mason. 

Mason — Ha ! ha ! ha ! How do you feel now. Cousin 
Tommy ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! {Crosses and Exeunt.) 

Tom— {Getting up.) Dang him, Oi dus hate that feller — 
if Oi catch thee Oi'l brak thee eead. {Exeunt Tom.) 
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SCENE II— 4 Court of Justice. 

Time: Day. 
Table^ green doth. Witness Box. 

J(7D6E. Clerk of Court. 

Counsel for Prosecution. Other CoonseL Jury. 

Prisoner. 

Mrs. Brown. Nelly. Mr. Brown, Sen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jackson. 

Tom Heavy. George Mason. Bill Sykes. 

Mr. Davidson. Emma Sharp. Witnesses, Spectators. 

Clerk — William Brown, you stand indicted that you did, 
on Thursday, the 13th day of June last, feloniously and 
murderously assault one Michael Davidson, and take from his 
person a silver watch and £500 in gold, then and there against 
the law provided — how say you, are you guilty or not guilty ? 

William — Not guilty, my Lord. 

^om— Noat gilty, to be sure. 

Police man — Silence. 

Clerk— ( To the Jury. ) Gentlemen, the prisoner has pleaded 
not guilty, you are charged to try him. (Clerk resumes seat.) 

Counsel Jor Prosecution — Gentlemen of the Jury. This is 
a very clear case, and therefore must be a very short one. I 
shall not occupy your time at great length. On the night of 
Thursday, the 13th of June last, the prosecutor, Mr. Davidson, 
was proceeding down Park-Lane, which locality. Gentlemen, 
I have no doubt you all well know, when he was murderously 
assaulted by two men and robbed of his silver watch, a pocket- 
book, and £500 in gold. The night was very dark, so that the 
features of the prisoners could not be discovered — ^but we have 
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a stronger identity than mere personal appearance. The 
prosecutor will tell you that the prisoner had on a light great 
coat, a bright leather cap, and that he also wore a red cotton 
neck-scart Now, Gentlemen, I am particolar in calling your 
attention to this red cotton neck-scarf, for the whole case may 
be said to rest upon it. For, Gentlemen, it happened in the 
straggle Mr. Davidson had with the ruffians, that he caught 
hold of the prisoner's neck-scarf, but from the violence of the 
conflict, the material gave way, and he retained a piece of 
the scarf in his hand. The prisoner and his accomplice then 
escaped, taking away with them the silver watch, the pocket- 
book, and the gold. Now, Gentlemen, when the prisoner was 
arrested on the same night, and but three hours after the 
robbery, he was found with the watch and pocket-book in his 
possession, and no doubt the gold he had already secreted. He 
was dressed in a light great coat, and had on a glazed cap, and 
more conclusive still, he wore a red neck-scarf, a comer of 
which was torn ofif— this part, on being placed in contact with 
the piece retained by Mr. Davidson, was found exactly to tally : 
they will be produced before you to-day, and you will then 
judge for yourselves as to whether they belong to each other, 
and have formed one entire scarfl The prisoner, on being 
taken into custody, denied having committed the robbery, but 
could give no account of how he became possessed of the watch 
and torn neck-scarf. I need trouble you with no further com- 
ments, as I think there can be only one conclusion at which 
yon can arrive. I shall therefore call Mr. Davidson. 
Crier —Mr, Davidson. {Enters wttneae box,) 
Counsel — On the night of Thursday, the 13th day of June 
last, were you assaulted and robbed in Park-Lane ? 

Mr. D, — ^I was. The prisoner was one of the men who 
robbed me. 
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Counsel — How do you know ? 

Mr, D. — Although the night was very dark, I could still 
see he wore a light great coat and a glazed cap, and when I 
saw him at the Station-house the same night, I identified him 
at once. 

Counsel — Did any struggle take place ? 

Mr. 2>.— I was hit violently on the head with a bludgeon. 
I made a stout resistance, and caught hold of the prisoner's 
neck-scarf, which gave way in the 3truggle. I retained the 
piece in my hand, although I was then nearly fainting through 
loss of blood. 

Counsel — Did you lose any property. 

Mr, D. —Yes. I lost a pocket-book, and £500 in gold. 
(Pockei-hook prodticed,) This is mine. I also lost a silver 
watch [watch produced), this watch is mine. 

(Counsel resumes seat,) 

Judge — Prisoner^ do you wish to ask the prosecutor 
any question? 

William -1^0, my Lord. 

(Mr. Davidson retires from tmtness box. ) 

Crier — {Calls) Policeman X {wJio enters witness box.) 

Counsel — Did you apprehend the prisoner ? 
, Policeman X — Yes. 

Counsel — When and where ? 

Policeman X — On the morning of the 14th of June last, 
about three o'clock, at his own house. 

Counsel — How was he dressed, and what did you find 
on him? 

Policeman X — ^He was dressed in a light great coat, a 
glazed cap {both produced), and a red neck-scarf, one comer 
of which is torn oE I produce a piece handed to me by 
Mr. Davidson, which exactly fits. 
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Counsel — Give it to the Jury. {Hands it over, ) Did you 

find anything else ? 

Policeman X — I found the pocket-book and silver watch 

produced, but no money. 

(CoxTDSEL resumes seat,) 

Judge — Prisoner, do you wish to ask this witness any 
questions ? 

TTiMtaw— Yes, my Lord. {To Policeman X) When 
you took me into custody, was I sober ? 

Policeman X — No. You were very drunk. 

WUliam — Thank you. I do not wish to ask you any more. 
(Policeman X retires from toUness box,) 

Counsel—l^ly Lord, that is the case. 

Judge — Prisoner, have you any defence to make to 
the Jury. 

WiUiam—YQB, my Lord, if it please you, my Lord« 

Jwdge—Th^n turn to the Jury and address them. 

WiUiam—(To the Juby.) I am innocent of this fearfiil 
crime. {Sobs.) I have given way to drink, and that has led 
me thus low. I am too poor to pay for Counsel (Tom looks 
discomposed)^ and I do not see it would do me any good. The 
light coat never was mine. I never had a glazed cap. How 
the scarf got round my neck, I do not know — ^it must have 
been by a horrible conspiracy. But you will not believe me — 
how can I expect it— for the silver watch and pocket-book were 
found on me. My Lord and Gentlemen, I know yon cannot 
help but think that, when I say I know nothing of how I 
became possessed of them, I am not speaking the truth. But 
I do not— indeed I do not know. It is with shame I stand 
here and shrink from the gaze of honest men's eyes, —yet it is 
not from guilt, js^ Lord and Gentlemen. If it had not been for 

E 
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drink, I should never have been here. But this is my just 
punishment. Once I was a steady and industrious man — happy 
in my home, and contented with my lot. But enticed to drink, 
I yielded little by little, and from little got to more : then I 
neglected work, and soon came to neglect my£unily. My 
employer broke me from a foreman to a journeyman — ^he could 
not depend on me any longer : then I had less wages, and 
drink still drew me on — but I cannot bear to think of the rest. 
I was dismissed my work : want came to my door : I lost my 
youngest child : my wife fell sick : and soon all our little stock 
of goods went, and nothing but despair stared me in the face. 
Still the fierce desire and thirst for drink remained — ^nay, grew — 
and then came this ! I thank God it did, for I had rather die 
here— guiltless as I am, and broken off my vice— than have 
lived on and perished by some other wicked end. {Sympathy 
in Court,) But I weary you. Gentlemen — I have no more to 
say. I thank you and my Lord for hearing me. 

Judge— {Summing up.) Gentlemen of the Jury, you 
have heard the evidence that has been brought before you and 
the prisoner's statement. However much we may pity the 
unfortunate man at the bar — and I regret to see one who has 
held a responsible situation in the business of life, placed in so 
painful a position — ^yet you must put feeling out of your con- 
sideration entirely. You are only to consider was the prisoner 
one of the two men who, on the night of the 13th of June last, 
murderously assaulted and robbed the Prosecutor of £500, a 
pocket-book, and a silver watch. I shall not read over the 
evidence to you, nor make a comment thereon. I think it 
needs none. The only plea set up by the prisoner appears to 
be that he was drunk to insensibility at the time, and knew 
not what he was doing ; but this. Gentlemen, is to be con- 
sidered rather as an aggravation than a palliation of the offence. 
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One lesson, however, it teaches us, is this— How cautions men 
should be not to place themselves in that degrading state 
from which they know not what dreadful evil may result. 
Gentlemen, consider your verdict. 

{Jury consider for a minute or more. Foreman then turns,) 

Clerk of Court — Gentlemen, do you find the prisoner, 
William Brown, guilty or not guilty ? 

(Foreman, about to speak, when Emma Sharp rushes into 
the centre of the Court,) 

Emma Sharp — He is innocent. I can prove it. 

Policeman — Silence ! Silence ! {Seizing Emma Sharp.) 

Emmxi Sharp — My Lord ! my Lord ! hear me. He 
is innocent! 

Judge — ^Who is that woman ? 

Emma Sharp — My Lord, I am 

Mason — ( To Emma Sharp. ) Woman, what would you do ? 

Emma Sharp — I will speak— release me. My Lord, he 
{pointing to Mason) is guilty ! 

Mason — {Striking h^er.) Confound your lying tongue. 

(Policeman seizes Mason.) 

Judge — ^Woman, what have you to say ? 

Emma Sharp — My Lord, that he {pointing to William) is 
innocent ! I am but a poor woman, yet still possessing an 
honest heart, I could not bear to see the innocent suffer for 
the guilty. I remember the Thursday night in June welL 
William Brown came to the * ' Kitchen." He was then in drink. 
Mason and Sykes came in after, and gave him more drink until 
he was stupid, and then, by way of joke— as I thought, or it 
might be charity, for he was but in rags — ^Mason gave him his 
great coat, cap, and scarf. I saw Sykes put something into 
William Brown's pocket — ^but I did not think it was so dreadful 
a scheme as this. My Lord, it is true, I swear. 
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Beggar Woman— ( Who comes into Court as "Mr, Davidson 
ia giving hia evidence,) And I, my Lord and Gentlemen, can 
prove with mine own eyes that, on that night, while seeking 
a night's lodging for myself and children, when down about 
Park-lAne, I saw that man {pointing to Mason) talking to that 
man {pointing to Sykes, who ia quietly making for a bolt, toAej» 
a Policeman interrupts him)^ and I crossed over the road to 
ask for alms -it was about half-past eleven o'clock — they did 
not see me come, and I heard what they said. He {pointing 
to Mason) speaking with a foreign acoent, said '* let us get 
Willie drunk, and I'll change clothes with him, and put the 
pocket-book and ticker into his pocket, and we will keep the 
swag that tells no tales." They passed near a gas lamp, and I saw 
their faces clear. He {pointing to Mason) had on a light coat, 
glazed cap, and a red neck -scarf, the other man was dressed 
as he is now. 

Judge — Let the two men. Mason and Sykes, be taken 
into custody. 

Tom — ( To Mason. ) How does yer feel noo, Cousin Tomey ? 

Judge — Is anything known against them ? 

Policeman X — Yes, my Lord. Sykes is a notorious house • 
breaker, and Mason gets his living by swindling. I can now 
distinctly remember Mason wearing a light great coat, but 
never saw him in a glazed cap. 

Spectator — My Lord, I am a cap-maker, and on the day 
before the robbery I can swear I sold the prisoner Mason a 
black glazed cap. {Looks at the cap,) This cap is the one— it 
bears my private mark. 

Judge — Gentlemen of the Jury, you have heard all that 
has taken place. Never was a seemingly clearer case brought 
before a Court of Justice than this case appeared a little while 
ago ; and now we have such conclusive evidence exonerating 
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the prisoner from the perpetration of this crime, that it only 
remains for you to consider over the additional evidence. 

Forevfuin-'{Tuming to Juby and then to the Court) We 
find the prisoner l^ot Goilty. 

«7t£(2^6— William Brown, you have been very properly 
acquitted of the very serious charge of highway robbery with 
violence to the person, for which offence, if you had been found 
guilty, your life would have been forfeited. But ten minutes 
ago I trembled for your &te, feeling — as every one else in this 
Court must have thought — ^that you stood there a guilty felon. 
To what a sad degrading position — ^however innocently yon 
occupy it — ^has this vice of drink brought you. I trust you will 
amend your ways, and return to your home and wife an altered 
and a better man, and that this trial may be a warning to you 
and others to maintain the cause of temperance, and to avoid 
the seductive wiles of temptation. 
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THE TRIAL; OR, BROKEN HEARTS AND HOMES. 



As performed at the Queen's Theatre^ Hull. 



ACT I. 
Mr. Brown, an aged man praying for his son's welfare... Mr. G. P£SL. 

William, his son, upright and honest, knowing no guile, 

norfeanngany Mr. W. H. Pitt. 

Mr. Jackson, father of Katie Mr. W. E. Lane. 

Greorge Mason, the evil genius Mr. G. F. Charles. 

Tom Heavy, his heart contained the best of human feelings, 
and his pockets were filled with the products of the 
Season Mr. A. Harrowbt. 

Mrs. Jackson Miss Melsonbt. 

Katie Brown, the true wife Miss Mart Smith. 

Nelly, his daughter, a child.. .Miss Benson. 

Maud, the poor beggar Miss Le Bait. 

Home and its comjorts— Anniversary of the wedding-day-^The 
happy meeting/— A dark dovd—The warning — The beggar meets 
with charity — A blessing and a cu/rse — Man tempts ivoman to sin — 
A noble rebuke— The first step to misery— WHliam drunk. 

ACT II. 

Mr. Davidson, a wealthy merchant Mr. Charles King. 

William, a drunkard Mr. W. H. Pitt. 

George Mason, a swindler and robber Mr. W. F. Charles. 

William Sykes, a nice young man, not particular to anything, 
with the song of *' Til live as long as I can," written by 
William Townley, the Lancashire Poet ... Mr. Clingan Jones. 

Tom Heavy, still good and true Mr. A. Harrowbt. 

John Wilson, a policeman Mr. J. Clifton. 

Katie, the devoted Miss Mart Smith. 

Nelly, her child... Miss Benson. 

Emma Sharp, imfortunate but good at heart... Miss Retnolds. 

Maud, watching the opportunity to return good for good. . .Miss Le Batt. 

Rdbibery with violence— The police on the track— 

A dram shop— Its deeds and doings— The drunteard^s home stript 0/ 

aU comforts— The acciisation and arrest. 



ACT III. 

Mr. Brown, broken hearted Mr. G. Peel. 

William, the felon, mad from the effects of drink... Mr. W. U. Pitt. 

George Mason, the tempter 3(r. G. F. Charles. 

William Sykes, still a thief 3£r. Clingan Jones. 

Tom Heavy, now a swell, but still a true man...3(r. A. Habro^vbt. 

John Wilson, too honest to be bribed Mr. J. Clifton. 

Katie, a poor shirt maker Miss Maby Smith. 

Nelly, a help to her mother Miss Benson. 

A broken home and a broken heart— Temptation — Woman's virtue^ 

Tom a friend in need— The nuidman in prison — 

The dead chUd—'* FU not fiy but stand my trial," 

ACT IV. 

Judge Blackthorn Mr. W. R. Lane. 

Mr. Valentine, the counsel Mr. W. Abel. 

William, the prisoner Mr. W. H. Pitt. 

John Wilson, a witness Mr. J. Clifton. 

Mr. Davidson, the prosecutor Mr. Charles King. 

George Mason, caught in his own trap Mr. G. F. Charles. 

William Sykes, convicted for swindling... Mr. Cltnqan Jones. 

Tom Heavy, " I thought I should catch them"... Mr. A. Harrowbt. 

Crier of Court Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Brown, the poor old man did not rest night or day to prove 

his son innocent Mr. G. Peel. 

Katie, she clung to the felon and with words of hone 

cheered him Miss Mary Smith. 

Maud, she proved her gratitude Miss Le Batt. 

Emma Sharp, her evidence broke through the meshes of 

the web Miss Reynolds. 

The trial— Strange evidence— The verdict and Reformation of 
a Drunkard, 
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From the '* Eastern Morning News" September 28th, 18&5. 
Queen's Theatre.— On Monday evening last the playgoers 
of Hull were much interested to witness a drama from the pen of 
Dr. J. Jacobsen, H.M.C., and Police Court Interpreter, Hull. The 
play was brought out with great and judicious care, and the characters 
generally were well sustained. When the curtain rose at seven o'clock 
the house was crowded, and during the performance the unanimous 
and frequent applause of the audience testified their hearty approval 
of the drama. The play is a domestic one, in four acts, and is full of 
thrilling incidents and sensational positions. Shortly, it depicts 
with fearful reality the fall of a worthy honest man by drink. The 
first act opens by disclosing a family gathering under Wm. BrovyrCs 
(Mr. W. H. Pitt) roof— it is the anniversary of his wedding-day. 
Mason (Mr. G. F. Charles), a passmg friend, calls in, and during the 
temporary absence of William, who sees his father (Mr. G. Peel) 
home, and stops out to ** have a glass" with a friend, proclaims his 
passion to the wife (Miss M. Smith), and meets irom her with the 
noble disdain of a true and faithful wife. Mason implores Katie 
(the wife) not to reveal his folly to her husband, and on his promising 
never to enter the house again, she consents. On William's retui-n. 
Mason, impelled by a malignant spirit of revenge, induces him to 
drink deeply, and leaves him senselessly drunk on the floor. Mason 
muttering as he leaves, " Well, if I cannot win the prize, I'll sink 
the ship." Katie, after waiting a long time, enters the room and 
finds her husband thus, and evently kneels and prays for him. 
miliam proceeds from bad to worse ; he is dismissed his work, his 
house is broken up, and he becomes a loose frequenter of the vilest 
haunts. Mason plots a robbery, and after violently robbing a 
wealthy merchant (Mr. C. King) in the street, changes clothes with 
William whilst the latter is drunk at a public-house, and places the 
stolen pocket-book and watch in his pocket. The wife {Katie) mean- 
while sits at home with hunger as her companion and misery as her 
role ; her child Nelly (Miss Benson) cries for food, and they break 
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together the last crust. The dnmkard husband and father then 
comes reeling home ; Mason has pnt the officers of justice on his 
victim's track, and William is quickly arrested and his wife left 
broken-hearted. Mason now follows up his love suit, certain of 
success. He visits Katie in her desolation ; he tempts her by offer- 
ing her money, and food to her starving child ; but she heroically 
forbids her to touch the " unhallowed food," and repels MasoiCs 
addresses. William has now been in prison two long months ; he 
wanders in his mind ; the wife and father visit him ; he determines 
to stand his triaL The trial comes ; the evidence is (dear ; the 
prisoner makes his defence ; the judge sums up ; and the jury are on 
the point of delivering their verdict, when a scream is heard, and in 
rushes a young woman (Miss Reynolds) who reveals the plot of Maaon, 
having been an eye witness of the clothes changing. Another witness, 
a poor beggar woman (Miss Le Batt), who had received relief from 
Katie, comes in and swears to having seen Mason weaiing the 
identical clothes, described as worn by William, having been near 
the spot at the time of the robbery. The jury at once return a 
verdict of not guilty. Numerous other characters are introduced. 
At the close of the piece on Tuesday night. Dr. Jacobsen was loudly 
called for, and appeared befoi*e the curtain in answer to the call. 

From the ''Hull Packet;* September 29tli, 1865. 
QuEEN*8 Theatre.— TAe Trial, or Broken Hearts and Homes, 
a well written play by Dr. Jacobsen, Police Court Interpreter, has 
been performed at the above place of amusement nightly during the 
present week. A high moral tone pervades the piece, and it abounds 
with homely and noble sentiments. The construction of the plot is 
good, and the interest of the spectators is engaged throughout 
its development. 

From the "Hull Advertiser;* 29th September, 1865. 
Queen's Theatre. —We are at all times gratified to be in a 
position to speak favourably of men who signalise themselves in any 
way, and more particularly when such persons are residents in the 
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town. Hence we have very great pleasure in noticing the excellent 
drama from the pen of Dr. Jacobsen, H.M.C., the Hull Police Court 
Interpreter, which has been performed before delighted audiences at 
the Queen's Theatre this week. The play is a most touching and 
interesting one. The plot is very simple, and may be told in a few 
words. A young man, holding a responsible situation, gives way to the 
demon drink on the anniversary of his ninth wedding-day, and having 
acquired a love for the intoxicating draught, is plunged from one 
misery into another as a consequence. His once happy home is 
stripped of its comforts, and his poor neglected wife and child are left 
to starve and die. He is degraded by his employers, and drinks still 
deeper to drown his sorrows. In one of his drunken sprees he is met 
in a half naked state by two ruffians who have just perpetrated a 
highway robbery with violence, and are pursued. One of these 
scoundrels persuades him to accept of a top coat> hat, and muffler, 
the empty stolen pocket-book and watch being placed in the pocket 
of the first-named article of apparel. The police are then put on his 
track, and he is apprehended and tried for the robbery. The evidence 
of his guilt is overwhelming, the judge has summed up, and the jury 
are about recording their verdict when the conspiracy is exploded by 
two females who overheard the plot, and saw the garments pass from 
one to the other. Then comes the denouement ending in the ap- 
proved fashion. It is a work of no small labour for a foreigner to 
write a drama in the vernacular, and we congratulate Dr. Jacobsen 
on his superior ability in this respect. 

From the " Hidl News,** September 30th, 1865. 
Queen's Theatre.— During this week there has been performed 
at this theatre a serio-comic play, written by our townsman. 
Dr. Jacobsen, Police Court Interpreter. The piece is entitled 
The Trial, or Broken Hearts and Homes. It is possessed of con- 
siderable merit, and has evidently produced a favourable impression 
on those who have witnessed it. The author is evidently well 
acquainted with the characters he has introduced, and indeed to one 
moving in the sphere in which Dr. Jacobsen moves, the scenes 
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depicted must be frequently witnessed. The language employed is 
good and well chosen, and throughout the piece there is a high moral 
tone. Tt is gratifying to be able to state t^at those portions of the 
drama in which suffering virtue is shown to withstand firmly the 
blandishments of unblusliing vice, have been most heartily applauded 
by the audience. It is no fancy sketch that is depicted, but one of 
every day life amongst our skilled mechanics. The opening scene 
shows the happy home of one who by industry and sobriety has raised 
himself to— for a working man— a comfortable position. For nine 
years has he lived in happiness with his wife and family^ when he 
begins to give way more and more to the habit of indulging in intoxi- 
cating drink. This leads to bad companionship, late hours, and 
inattention to business. Then commences a downward course which 
is persisted in until health, strength, and home are gone. Whilst in 
a state of intoxication his pot companions, to hide their own knavery 
and point suspicion of robbery away from them, array the fedlen one 
in the clothes in which one of them had committed a highway robbery. 
The plot succeeds, and the poor drunkard is also-^though innocently- 
branded as a felon. He is brought to trial, but by the intervention of 
one wlio witnessed the change of clothing, he is proved innocent, and 
leaves the court a wiser though a sadder man. 

From Sheahan*s History oj Kingston-upon-Uuil (2nd edition, 1866) 
p. 745. 
Julius Jacobsen, the Interpreter of the Police Court (see 
Sheahan's History, p. 312), is the author of an excellent domestic 
diaraa in four acts, entitled "The Trial, or Broken Hearts and Homes," 
which was performed with great success at the Queen's Theatre, Hull, 
in September, 1865. The play is a touching and interesting one, full 
of thrilling incidents and sensational positions ; but a high moral 
tone pervades the piece, and it abounds with homely and noble 
sentiments. Dr. Jacobsen published, in 1860, and the. two following 
years, Dictionaries of the Danish, German, and Italian languages, 
of which report speaks praisingly. 



